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Professor 
hu's expert exposi- 
i tion of an intriguing 
cultural situation de- 
| serves attention, espe- 
!: cially when the educat- 
| ed Indian is. fast be- 
coming a non-Indian. 
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al A SOBER, committed scholar, 
eritical defender of tradition- 
‘al insights and institutions, Pro- 
« fessor _ Pandharinath Prabhu’s 
Hindu Social . Organisation has 
'. been a classic, Its solid psycho- 
i socla] implications pointed to its 
continuing adaptable relevance, 
Tt is a book to which one always 
returns ae profit. a 
i a Present monograph, 
i king in a somewhat allied 
; area, he Comments on the conver- 
f gence of modern Physics with 
Vedanta and dharma. The story, p 
| Reard before, is worth re-telling. į 
Much depends on what we make į 
"ol. : 


a a 


|| p Dharma of course is not “re-' 
i i ligion”. That is an error with al 
| |long life, “utterly wrong and 
‚even _ misleading”. Essentially 
‚ilhumanistic and ecological, ‘a aye 
onym ‘for the nature of things, 
| dhanna, otherwise truth (satyam), 
spans macrocosm and microcosrn, 
from plant-ty — planet, apels the 
ethics of non-Injury, Simply, it is 
that which ‘supports and protects 
{the universe. Where there is no 
‘dharma the world dissolves. Wid- 
er than any formulation, dharma 
"fs not bound by dharma shes- 
| fras. It may change 
‘and content according to time 
‘and place. As Vyasa puts it: 
What is dharma in one region or 
at one time may be adharma in 
‚another region or time, The line 
_|between absolute and relative is 
i| - The tension between conven- 
104 ang conscience comes out in 
di Shankaracharya performing 
‘{funeral. rites, an act not permitted 
tito a sannyasi. 
[t Vedanta (from the root “vid”, 
i o know, or, ala lingat, from 
-bievideo™, to see) was the experi- 
‚mental knowledge of Brahman, or 
| self the ultimate reality. Free 
| from dogma and Presupposition, 
| ‘It-has stood the test sf time. One 
| 


its contour 
l 


| 


is not surprised that top physi-\ 
cists BEE favour the‘ Indian 
insights reached by quite another 
route. The Vedas selves are, 
by the way, not a closed book, 
freak discoveries and interpreta- 


tions are not ruled out. Oz> of} 


the finest models of such creati- 

. wity is Sri Aurobindo, the Vyasa 
lof a vaster adventure of consci- 
‘ousnéss, — 

“The ~science-versus-religion dra- 
ma has been absent in the East. 
Her sages were not enemies of 
the freedom of thought. The 
atheist was not faced with the 
stakes or hounded down by the 
Inquisition. Today a number of 
observers are struck by‘ the 
similarities between the western 
and the eastgrn quest, me eae 
Pirical a: intuitive me 
of inquiry. Was this a happen- 
stäree"orhäs it a rationale? As 
an Indian thinker has noted: No- 
thing can be more’ remarkable 
and suggestive than the extent f 
which modern science con 
in the domain of matter the cons), 
ception and even the very lang 
udge which were arrived at, by 
a very different method, in the 
Vedanta. For instance, that Ve- 
dantic expression which describes 

ings in the cosmos as one seed 


arranged by the universal energy 
in- ROA "forms. When 
(p mT RonS To i 


J between life and mat- 
ter, it is difficult to suppose mind, ° 
life and matter will be found to 
be anything else than tha energy 
triply formulated, thé triple 
world of the Vedic seers. The 
energy that creates the world 
can be nothing else than e will 
and will Js only consciousness 
applying itself to a work and a 
result, When and how the dis“ 
Covery will be made who can 
tell? Will the mystics turn scien- 
sts and scientists mystics? When 
1 intellect and intuition shake 
ands and be on speaking terms? 
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the light of ligh 
less, priceless heritage? Here’s tra- 


The difference 
. tentionality and. the results ob- 
tained may not be * overlooked, 
They physical non-existent point 
at which object and sei meet 
or ss into each other im- 
possible to locais, Where is the 
unified field save in the FOR: 
rean-of-a-high-abstraction? To 
say, as Professor Prabhu does, 


| 


that Veslantic seers and the pre | 


_ Sent-day Scientists * are on te 
same “wa gth” may not be 
valid. Tees solye 

blem rather eagily. 


proe 


scientific 


In a cbe e 
. hunch about the hature of ulti- 
mate reality is an inference, The 
authority of the seers derives from 
a direct perception: a grefer be- 
ing sees a greater world. How 
will the two tecIMlocies — since 


Professor Prabhu ca®intultiona : 


“subtler technology” — tolerate ' 
or blend into each fiher? Also, | 
how can we take the current cor- 
dial stance of science for grant- 
ed? There are bound to be para- fi 
digm shifts. Come what may, |. 
creativity must notecease at any 
point, on either front. Would thel 
conflict of two cultures one day) 
reveal itself as the complemen- | 
es of a common pursuit? j 
Professor Prabhu’s expert ex-" 
Position of an intriguing cultural 


situation rves attention, espe- - 
cially SpE es 
Indian is fast becoming a non-> 
question at the end. 
How is it that with all its magni- 
ficent obsession with the endur- 
ing and the ultimate, the highest, 
self in man, India should be su 
a frustrating spectacle? 

Professor Prabhu’s cool judg- + 
ment is sad, but true, too true to 
e good: “The answer, briefly, is: 
indusim has not failed the Hin- 
us. The Hindus have failed 
induism in history.” Do people 
© into the darkness even when 
ts is their age- 


too deep for tears. 


By Dr. Pandharinath 
Associates, Bombay, 
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in. method, ‘ine j 


exp \ mes- — 
caline, Huxley became 


chemical door as an 
"approach" -to libera- 
tion. 
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We ARL Marx marked that 
AN religion was the opium 
_pf the people, Aldous Huxley 
‘same to believe-— to put it 
roughly—that opium, or ra- 
ther its seientific variants, 
(ould become the religion of the 
peOpte. The story of how he 
came to believe and preach it is 
“ contained in his posthumous 
i work, Moksha, edited by M. 
| Horowitz and C. Palmer. The 
‚story is told through Huxley’s 
| letters, extracts from his previ- 
ous works, his addresses to learn- 
[ed societies, and his articles in 


`| journals — both scientific and 

u popular. a 
`, ‘| Huxley did not reach this con- 
< . (clusion in a hurry. One of «he 


jgreatest thinkers and literary 
‘figures of his time, he thought 


‘long and deeply on the subject of +; 


{man’s pleasures, tensions, soli- 


stude, and longing for some kind e: 


hiof transcendence. Man’s epicu- 
irean pleasures of eating and 
Pedrinking, his erotic pleasures of 
anwatching naked ballerinas or 
sadistic ones of hunting ‚and 
Wewatching bloody games are limit- 
Oed, and boring after some time. 
Nes'The pleasure of speed, a com- 
Soulpound of discomfort and fear, 
Tegäcan also turn into pain and dis- 
Unstaster. Besides, these pleasures are 
SUP] chaotic and chancy. One wants 
chaithe kind of pleasure which one 
dee can turn on at will, / 
ei 
a On reflection, Huxley also saw 
| mor that the source of a man’s con- 
Bud flict is within himself. His private 
in desires conflict with his social 
bey ethics. For his own happiness and 
gre; also for the stability of society 
dee the two should not diverge much. 
_reni What is moral should please him 
# pee and what pleases him should be- 
e | come his moral, The upanishadic 


Ti In Huxley’s Brave New World, 

Í all ` the harmony between the two is 
_ knoy scientifically achieved. Thanks to 
4 them genetic control, men and women 


Teadj ke this utopia never grow old. 


lies At 60, their tastes and powers - 


of of are the same as at 16. Old men 
he kı in the bad old days used to re- 
liciou tire, to take to religion, to think. 
Ordin! But now they do some light work 
world and copulate. Here ihey have no 
taking leisure from pleasure. Here 
‘In 19, there are no stages or stations of 
Osmo, life (sshrama) as the Hindus 
and u, taught, but there are castes 
he toc  (vamas), scientifically established. 
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THE WORLD BEYOND: Under the impact of rationality the western world has becom 
that all intimations of immortality from the beyond have been abut oul 


i ¥ — ee ce and ration 
line, an extract evIOUSIY—Pertry : ‚western intellectuals,. their im ac i 
Sacramental herb Sem p E de. wane De lem cnr a emphasis ‘on the. the West 2 thor } 
ae ta 

e is first “other-world” It i fala x 5 iy and suggestion Aalen 
experience which he EEE Dee like a theory of gi Patanjala Yoga men. pE 
his Doors of i F 


followed by his Heaven and Heli that 
. (1.956), presenting the material a Value, 
2 more historical and philosophj- #0 “a 


4nd magnificient experience this induced 
side of the beatific fision”. After PR of 
f this he was never the same again, 2e! 


$ to “taste and cipli 
By 1961, he had take mescaline Sec”, a capacity we a cipline) or shila of the B 
twice and LSD, another drug of 8 under moder re fast Jos- and its fruits are di 5 


l r n conditions. en „Sıspassion, dis- of 
She an mily, five times Huxley says that the S R Stee on and wisdom (Vairagya, yond their?” 
| As his Ovdawexperiments proved, tugs is bound to triumph, “More a and prajna), fajth and 


‚ these experiences were of two 


$ is 
Perception (1954), Sationalism be nl BEI: 


drugs have an 
They should form 


5 pplied icism” 
_ cal framework, He found his ex- Should fe mysticism”. 


_ perience “the Most extraordinary the individual”, The 


P boys and girls 


people have died for their drin that in many Man f 
Kinds. Joitially, they were “worid- “nd their dope than have a cults and cultures, se RE 


ey believes 
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to b 5 5 t 
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; © used, Huxley tells us, But this and 
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< barata, essence of the 
_ Paterial—trom folklore, 
Ble 
“decades. Krishna Chaitan- 
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j own Vyasa. 
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IN the. centuries the 
iost itrefragable influ- 
the Indian mind and 
— “we are it”—the 
‘ledas, has rareby been 
“jas literature, as the 
“§ of a poet’s mind, in this 
wincredible Vyasa, } 
i&shaping of the most di- 
to high myth and meta- 
—Suggests an unparalleled 
"all originality hard to 
‘dere is an attempt to grasp 
by one who has been at 
phatic re-reading is worthy 
= Aracteristic of him, 
Ak 23 with the poet's pro- 
"ie shaping imagination 
gguld turn tribal warfare 
pigational epic, a parable of 
{jad shame, but almost al- 
live. He points to ‚the 
speed of action, the virile 
R and the vignettes, the 


"images and incidents, the 


metaphor of its plot, the 
TS. 


Üghts and sounds have a 
quality, 
If crancs a 
ithe backd 
| f the 


he seems more him- 
H more ce; 
Tead. 


fa Chaitanya has 

with the book 
gars and when he 

us that Vyasa 
‘ed his own Krish- 
& can safely infer 
he too has creat- 


BATTLE BLOWS: Duryodhana with his facilit 


lainy but h 


Statecraft, to the Pandavas, is an 
unmatched essay in civilization, 

Among transformers of predi- 
cament Krishna Chaitanya places 
Karna and Yudhisthira, each 
unforgetable in his own way. 
But to say a la Orteg y Gasset, 
that Karna wins a place for him- 
self in “the scheme of things” 
Was perhaps not necessary. As for 
Yudhisthira, he has his weak- 
nesses and faux pas. Vyasa does 
not approve of him wholly. Yet 
the enhancement of the figure, 
if not character, is a marvel of 
literary art, 
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S uofations, Gita, "th 
e 
5 sensi ho was be dharmara 
r will enjoy th eG he E 
between the two ti? civilizati 
me rasika and the theore- 
| N The chapter on “A Triad of 
the Portait gallery. The Great Women", Draupadi, Kun- 
A i te, with fi and Gandhari is one of the 
een tie erime, but — pest. The reason must be that 


3 aware of his 
tion. Duryodhana with 
feel frustrated is 
mature villainy 
on in following 

suggested by 
Ot, for exame 


he speaks d 
men stand out, 
than the rest, T 
ther should 


have — 
ikarna—such childrent 


After the ‚characters he 


save for 


1 singles 

ying speech has an Out two main episodes: the dice 

us irony. Krishna game and “the dress rehearsal at 

fin brands him a manic- Virat”, But how is it that the 

p type. Both father and dress rehearsal lacks the depth 

ileal lly defy e deity And resonance of Kurukshetra? 

she © underlying theme of The problem of force cannot be 

jd other BP war is'the maae eilimacy of 

0 Oa T 2 a e major issue in the 

ably. ur » ajimplacable in his Gita, “the top view from tha 
1 large Sh ur, has his lapses eaks”, B ; 

us La Ations, To raupadi’s fabli eit ed ahenmaralyy cp 

i mic B84 Temains silent, A alae) eae When and how will a 

lisproved A While I am living who Pa oe of consciousness bap 

of HA Be power of the realm?” The section on the Gi 

3 n 5 j fa opens 

omen I eg meen duty and convic- on a polemical note, Krishna 

Sen f. Chaitanya will have nothing to 


do with those wh 


o treat jt as an 


as no inhibition in followin 


eof dicere 
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interpolation to serve an a-histo- 
rical gospel. A “disastrous tradi- 
tion” he calls it and ` blames 
Shankara for starting it. For kim 
the Gita is joyous, affirmative, 
poetry rather than philosophy. 
But the poetry is little explicat- 
ed. He notes how creatively the 
Gita modifies Samkhya and turns 
tke dialogue into a godman en- 
counter, The whole thing bears 
the “personal signature” of Vya- 
sa, who creates Krishna in his 
own image, an alter ego. 

But who is this mysterious 
Krishna that has the last word 


is the major issue in the 


e top view from the peaks". But was 
iya established? When and how will a 
on of consciousness happen? 


as the redeemer of history? To 
will what the Supreme wills — 
¿ is that the secret? What Krishna 
meant matters and our. author 
after-a run through his version 
Of moksha, liberation ‘here and - 
now, changes ~gear, - from. éthiss.— 
to aesthetics, as he had done be- 

fore in his two earlier major 
works. Sport is an art form, We 
can be activist and relisher at 
the same time: the world is a 
divine game, devo kridakara- 
statra, (But the Gita seems to 
Speak more of non-Attachment 
than of delight.) The Jong, care. 
fully planned [-Thou dalaga 
ends with an affirmative hallelu 


; £ sa's fina 
cry: With uplifted ne cry 


m ng; one listens Saati at 
The Mahabharata: A 
Chaitanya (Clarion, Rs. 


ni 


to feel frustrated is ‘not the stuff of mature vil- 
ig courses of action suggested by others, 


“oblige? 


A sunset 

elegy? 
A bald recital, an “emaciated 
recis” cannot convey the gusto; 
the analytical and linguistic skili 
of this complex commentary at 
once nt-garde. 
May an old admirer põint” to 
ome shortcomings? First, the 
absence of Sanskrit passages; 
the few phrases used now then 
are not enough; second, the 
book is a little repetitive; third, 
an - excessive reliance on 
western writers, “Since man is i 
ortal, and in the long term we |. 
ill all be dead, as Keynes said.” Ei 
s Keyn hority on death? E 
he “author compli “Of —‘the 
“ iehsm’t ¢ Indian mind, 
£ free? Fourth, 
attempt to be 
ne uneasy; Take | 
o Mikado and © 

“more solicitous 
omfort of its zus 
know whom | 


glow is the epic an 
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sometime the 
modern makes o 
the reference t 
ndra’s ‚heaven 
bout the cı 
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han any deluxe five-star hotel”; 
ifth, one does not 
e is addressing. 

Partly, no doubt, 


» it is self-ad- 


dressed, his inner battle. over the 
“problematici existence”, He 
hasHrec with the ‘book Tar. ye 


ars, 
end-when he’ tells us that Vyas, 
Created his Own- Krishna, we ca 
safely infer that Kristin Chait 
tanya too has created his-u";t 
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Vyasa. 
Kurukshetra is the 
phor of mankind at a 
debate over the 
will nat cease, Wha 
of it is what one 
Ita infinite variety 
alternative readings, 
than-literary-stud 
ence. A shorter, 
‘ould a 
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the scriptures 
Makes them c 


the scholar. In con- 
trast to a lot of i 
ture available in 


inspiration. . u 
Anirvan was a prolific Sri Anirvan, B 
as the bibliography shows. 
he wrote chiefly jn Bengali 
mother tongue, 


in English are, howeyer, t contemplation and 
d 


being presente emphasis on karmay 
under one volume. 


well aware 
only other source Jike 


d French) dealing 
an’s teachings was the need “t 


greater sour 


in English (an 
with Sri Aniry 
his biography. 
written by Lizolle BS 
which also contained some of his 
discourses and poems. The intro- 
present volame byf 
gives an excellent H 
survey. of his life 


En nenn er 


duction to the 


its inwardisa- 


Sri Anirvan's is 
not a spirituality of 
escapism which is blin 
to the responsibilities 
the world; rather it 
Is a search for the| 
“right_vision", Bee 
ar 

by Bettina Baumer 
eens 


a luxury or an occupation 
ired SEHR erhaps good 
for export, it isereally thanks to 
such thinkers and dedicated souls 
that India (I would dare to say, 
) is still going on. 
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shed ein our petty 
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+ Aldous Huxley or Ro- 

„Bose strictures on 


eh 


choose inäterjals 
nn Std oe —Slens as they 


MS: The quadrangle of Muir college, Alla- 
A sketch by William Emerson. 


til recent reap- 


De way for see Splendours Of The Raj : By Philip Davies (Dass Media, 
There is a pro- € et 


Tchitectural 


e] praisals paved 
st and yet as persuasi- cond thoughts. 
gression, both a 
) con pSychological, from 
‘eyeing the buildings sively functional buildi 
ma CYS, trading settlements in 
Surat to. the G 
> in Calcutta or 
Alhusiäsms, and of learn. 


t 
: : 
the exclu- 4 
ngs of the A 5 p 
Madra and deploy their skills without the 
Overnment House burden of having to avoid archi- 
the Residency at tectural solecisms, $ 


changing per- Throughout their stay in India the Yet one of the most 
wn positon in British were never a 
cted in the build- off 


this poli- merical inferiority. Sarah Law- 


undefined; yet al- rence speculated 


ot rise up homes from the alien country 
que form and sweep the few thousand Bri- 


3 separation was not so much a 

_ an expressive- of course was that the idea of 

ond the normal defending “India” or keeping it Indian India could occasionally 
itecture, allow- exclusively for “Indians” 

ic permissive- occurred to them, and in the the convenience of both worlds. 

e amateurs, di- medley of wars and i 


j -diey nvasions the is book is enriched with ex- 
engineers - ‚British, as the Indians saw jt, had tended meanings of this sort, 

O wm- as muc h there as anyone adding up to a new way of in- 
because Was a view impossible terpreting British Indian histary 
do th in a western that goes well beyond architec- 
nhib rati mework. So the ture.as science or aesthetic, Not 
ee ect! der sclf-assur- least it is a etimulating and oo 


freedom, in ance, 
colonial laxity, to ae”, 
» Styles and de 
thought best and 


were abl 
truth probab 
tish 


aie! «ap 
Ong with the British Í 
in what was a charade on a mag- 
nificent, scale, : 


However, the Brisish felt a 
the better for erecting buildings 4 
that spoke of permanence -aft 
päramountey, of a civilizing mis 
i sion, and of an ‚Imperial prid 
; that reached its climax in the | 


complex of buildings at the heart, 
S New Delhi, Architecture was a 
c 


onstant reassurance of their 
Indian legitimacy at the political i! 
| level. At other levels, as in the 
3,. hill stations, the bungalows uey. 
T built were reminders of home 


7 
and of their Britishness, If they , 
mistakenly thought that they were | } 
under constant threat. they also} | 
believed that the debilitation off i 


the Indian climate was liable toj 
rob them of their - Britishness. | 
Hence the cantonments, the chur- H 


f * ches and cathedrals, the classical i 
i styles that spoke of the civilize Í 
i i 


ing influences of Greece ani 
Rome, and the ‘Indo-Gothig 
which affirmed the solid Victo! 
Tian virtues, - : $ 
In a sense Indo-British archi 
tecture can be seen as evidence | 
of an uneasy conscience which | s 


~ Was never entirely stilled, and of | 
a striving for permanence which f 
could never. be achieved. An in: i 
teresting point, as Davies notes] | 
is that until 1800 the European | 
inhabitants “met on November 
15 each year to congratulate | 
each other on having survived", 
against the threat not only of In- | 
dian ‘insurrection but of disease . 
and sickness; "and as the section 
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and 


on architectural tombs in this 
book shows the defensive-assertive 
é expressions of the British in India 4 
Predominant among these was can be encountered as much in ^ 
the symbolisation Of power. - their cemeteries as anywhere ‘else. & 
expressive | 
ble to shake architectural echoes of the Bri- | 
‚an uneasy sense of their nu- tish position in India was the 
verandah, the “territorial buffer 
in her journal zone” as Davies calls it, which | 


.0n on the reasons why the Indians, separated the Europeans in their 
usin their millions, did n i 


1 e that surrounded them. But me 
It tishers into the sea. The 


‚never be allowed to penetrate to suit 


et Of, architecture thoritative 
in eXpression of power and 
magnificence; and - persuaded 


themselves “that the “natives” 
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„The British women ge- 
\ =nerated their own so- 
7 cial and other preju- 
dices. But these seem 

sito have derived from 
= xan instinct of self-pre- 
4 servation, and from a 
= desire to protect the 
© British identity from an 
‚« alien environment. 


Í 
I 
N 
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whose Oscar- 
4 ja successful Passage has given 
joy pst him the status of a superior guru 
= | on Indian affairs has unwisely 
i „ gone on record with the copi- 
‚Ai ment that the empire was lost 
8h to the British because of their 
‚N£ women. This is no more than a 
{loi dusty piece of lore from the 
Sm) farther recesses of imperial fable. 
Stu But Lean apart, in case anyone 
tof believes it here is the book to 
re refute it and, what is more, to 
Peidr substantiate the view that the 
Anw: British character of the Empire, 
Thisa especially in . its non-political 
Woy, aspects, was almost entirely due 
tholecto the role in it of Britain's 
Nes! women. 
Souly The cliche of the memsahib 
Tegéc: who spoke rudely to the natives 
Unsta and caused them to rise up 
SUPI¢ against a benevolent British rule 
chart] is only a little less credible than 
mane the ever-lasting Colonel Blimp 
d deer” from Poona; and it is hardly 
complimentary to the British or 
mor t to Indians for anyone to suggest 
Budi f that if the memsahib had been 
in Ca little more considerate the inde- 
“pendence movement would never 
€ have taken off. 
t At least it can be said for the 
‘author of this book that her theo- 
tries in relation to women in 
< Empire are infinitely more plau- 
£ sible. For example, her point that 
grou í middle class women were increas- 
time, ingly frustrated by the restrictions 
_ Nove surrounding them in Victorian 
ingland is persuasive; as also her 
further point that the Empire 
offered opportunities for stretch- 
ng their talents 
_\their energies 


lation; and it was to redress the 
alance, simply to be where the 
men were, that the more spirit- 
= “went out” to make something 


of themselves in the colonies. 

ne doubts that any of them 

hemselves as part of an im- 

3 ist movement, Both the 
ner Yord and concept took shape later. 

a one of their motives was to 
pe the inhibitions 


Victorian England would 


nme nenn 


THE IMPERIAL EXPERIENCE: Emily Metcalfe 


middle class Victorian home they 


i men were weighed down by the 
had neither the intention nor the 


1e unfanciful responsibilities of im- 
desire to shed the more basic perial management but the wo- 
ictorian virtues. Application, _ men had the time to look around, 


edication, duty and standards, compare, analyse, ponder, inquire 
with all that these capitalised qua- ® Ans -captare die passing detail 
ities implied made up the special JIn sum they caught more of the 

essence of where they happened 
to be than all the official surveys 


ideology which these women in- 
their husbands were busily put- 


igcted into the imperial structure 
by Precep am pe Nt 
ting together; and it must be con- 


that their menfolk were unmind- 
ful of these things; only that the 
women reinforced them, and by 
so doing consolidated their own 
position, as they could never 
have done in the narrow world 
of middle class Victorian society. 

They represented a bottled up 
fund of enterprise and creativ 
energy which only the wide 
spaces of the Empire could con 
tain; and so they left home as 
wives and daughters, explorers, 
journalists, artists, missionaries, 
botanists, servants, men-hunters, 
adventurers, doctors and nurses 
and social workers. They were 
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ceded in a far 
form. 

One thinks of Fanny Parkes, 
Lady Lawrence and Flora Annie 
Steel, and a conclusion to be 
drawn from a consideration of 
these remarkable characters is 
that the - imperi 
caused personalities to 
with an exuberance 


more readable 


no othe 


moved by a zeal that was pecu- | environment would have per- 
liarly Victorian but beyond this | mitted, They had their full 
was an itrepressible curiosity about | share of the period’s sense 
the imperial environment. Henc of service; and“if, in a way, they 
me journals, letters, notebook: mesticated imperialism __ they 


narratives in which they 3 


3 ; eers in their own. 
corded their observations. T i 


ation, medicine and 


never have 


Britannia's Daughters: By Joanna Trollope 
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experience 
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led‘ to the agilal white the right 
fights is argua S thie ubrarlanı 
were much more ©" Sacre uties j 
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et no 


frequent your li- 
maintain a court- 
demeanour but 
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Journal strate Gupt 
and “it is \ a 
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She expressed ARIES are one of the 
i RAN © moşjost precious heritages — 
knot she gitgries of thoughts, imagina- 
E Cmpereativity, records and re- 
o the pr t mes relating to people and 
and India It Their presiding deity is 
Ararian: Preserving and de- 
mine and plag the treasures against loss 
one has the klestruction and helping the 
midable tribe qs) of knowledge in every 
‘epted le way. A love for books, 
s, and hilic knowledge, expertise 
| mechanics of running a 
jand preservation of books 
"pimme of the qualities requir- 
sense of enlarge a good librarian. 
1 they Experieypks on what makes an ideal 
fields, jan are countless. In this 
nly restriction? I shall deal with a tiny 
y Metcalfe, foge pamphlet: The Old Lib- 
prohibition agis Almanack, Written by 
except in the piblos it was first issued in 
her father ~4¢daven, Connecticut, in 
see women ee was reprinted for the 
Lady Sale mime by the Elms Tree Press, 
ent and coyrplstock, Vermont in 1909. I 
s Afghans -wrlucky enough to get a re- 
r AEn H facsimile copy of 
it is said (hpamphlet courtesy the USIS, 
me time befoatta. Before I talk about the 
erhaps Mand ts Of the almanac, a few 
up from ls about its bibliography and 
view when ed Will be of interest, 
lian life is red 1209 an American scholar 
tely fromBibliophile Edmund Lester 
Thea oron, was asked by the 
There i of ator of Nathaniel Cutter, a 
a a to arrange and catalogue 
their menfolk Soks in his library. Cutter, 
the med sionate collector of old al. 
evident 0 gcs, found The Old Libra- 
te including ÑE Almanack there. After a 
gers I have Search Pearson found the 
ded to make M other known copy of the 
re hers and blet which was bought by 
h Dr. Martin Kimball of St. 
the women! from an auction in New 
1 social and Cin 1896, The imperfect copy, 
zut these seem the title page and cover 
rom an was bought by him for 
d from 
a Brititime broad details about 
an alien eilverac’s author have been 
ae at the #6 out by assiduous scho- 
i Jared Bean alias Philobiblos 
5 Orn in New Haven in 1705 
ollope (Huttos. About 1754 he became 
Bet ibe Connecticut 
u Y of New Haven, a post 
—— he schien till his death. 
itching S, Most old almanacs, the 
d beveg et opens with, a table 


id the Royal the” Cueshe chi Ather Itwo 
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flowers nfor details. This is followed by 
ani 
eds of WONT She text starts 
irc v RA 
t the ns mg with various astronomi- 
thor clai stails the entry under each 


c 3 page 
arguable. hand? the librarian’s manifold 
h more t “pacred duties jn prose ex- 
prejudices fr, the month of March 

“Rich the advice to the 


an is written in verse, 
the‘ poems, each of 
‚has a reference to books 


ked in. For exam. 


ew thy frostly lookslAnd 
T calm security in books” 
esting but 

to the librarians, 


» phras- 
Above 


politieian be in yo 
ing which is its (the library’s) 


“Let no 
politician, be in your library, nor 
no man who talks over much. 
Finally, “No astrologer, necro- 
quack, nor 
humbug: no vendor of nostrums, 
nor teachers of false knowledge, 
nor fanatic preacher nor refugee. 


Be Sn oe 


all, the anecdotes and stories en- 
hance the pamphlet’s charm. 

In the entry under ey 
he says: “Keep your books be- 
hind stout gratings, and in no 
wise let a person to come at them 
to take them from the shelf ex- 
cept yourself”. The note ‚of cau- 
tion continues in the opening sen- 


greatest glory”. 
Bean ataud that 


mancer, charlatan, 


rules of housekeeping, 
not that you may wis 
at those hours: while again En 
will babble and complain a 
it chance that after a hard mi, 
reading you ask that a hot sup- 
per be served at daybreak. Shun 
them as you one fe a, 
The ent or October 
the story u one Dr. Matthew: 


ea] 


tence in the “sermon” for April: z E en. 
‘ , who fre- Allow no one of loose or evil Gully who set ou 

En nn a life, prohibit the gamester, the books- in "his library. The first 
Se coi demeanour but firm gypsy, the vagrant. Allow no books he picked up were Hero- 
en one who suffers from an infec- dotus’ works which he re-read 
yenen May begins tious disease; and none whose with delight. The same thing 


The entry under i 
with the enemies of books: “Of 
the enemies of books I especially 
esteem the cockroach”, a sentence 
that will have surely delighted 
that lover of words, the late Eric 
Patridge, particularly, the use of 
the word “esteem.” Continuing, he 
quotes master Enoch Sneed, whom . 
he revered as his guru: “I would 
have it that the domestic mouse, 
building her nest, as she will, 
‘mid the letters of our most pre- 
cious volumes, more fairly merits 
the name of the chief destroyer. n 

But Bean did not agree with Like 
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the light-witted, the shallow, t 


minds, even though 


cording to Bean). 


a sense, the 


not marry. Mr. 
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5 el infrıbed and dedicated ro the Ufe of Libra- 
rians and Ribliothecaries, with 0 ö 
ee i many Counfels on the Proper 
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effary for fuch a compofure, z aS 
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his mentor because as he rightly 
is „Pecause, as he rightl 
said that “while the mouse can 
be got rid of without much ado” 
the cockroach, more elusive in 
his habits and not less an | 


Q 
Q 
g 


famous monosyllabic advice to a 
young man about to marry 
“Don't”, Jared Bean was also 
dead set against a librarian enter- 
ing into matrimony, 

He began by quoting master 
Peleg Gudger, a librarian, who 
said that “matrimony is no fit 
Siiersion for the librarian”. Then 
= Á l “Bean go j- 
in With which he re- mon N 
p eh is kind, 7 ; trary view and, among other 
“ate As is entirely de- things, said that “I have not 
oaea s aurston of who found wives to be altogether too 
sone an $h ro d not be allow- heavy encumbrance”, Finally, he 
a er ie library. quoted the following words of 
en i on D EEEE D Keslan Fuoch Sneed “with whom 
N yo ire exact- € rejoiced to own him 
mass aS Some samples. “Be one”, Sneed said: asters ae, 
u s of women, course from feminine blandish. 
ments. “These females are as 
leeches or blood Suckers, hardi 
to be torn off, They would make 
you take your victuals at Certain. 
fix'd seasons to conform to their 


in character. Spreads destruct 
cr, ction 

wherever his footsteps may wan- 

der and be Sa greater bother 


apparel is so gaudy or eccentric 
as to attract the eye. Keep cut 
e 
base and obscene. See to it that 
none enter who are senile, and 
none who are immature in their 
they have 
reached the required age? (20 ac- 


The entry for September is, in 
piece de resistance 
of the booklet. It deals with the 
fundamental question as to whe- 
ther a librarian shĝuld or shoul 
Punch’s 


7” 


happened with the yolumes he 
picked up one after another. 


A Delicious Anecdote 


I would like to quote the de- 
licious anecdote about Timothy: 
Mason, an absent-minded "and 
near-blind librarian, recalled by 
Bean. 1 

“It was bis (Mason's) custom 
to leave the library when it lackd 
a few minutes of 6 o’clock in 


d e evening, he had found that 
fi walk brought him to his 
d 


welling at the moment that the 
town clock struck the hour, 

“One evening, in midsummer, 
the worthy librarian set out for 
his home, holding before him 
and reading with earnestness the 
ecglesiastical polity of the 
learn’d Hooker. Now it chanced 
that the town clock had become 
damag'd, the librarian, hearing 
not the customary ringing, strode 
past his door (despite the loud 
cries of his housekeeper) con- 
tinu’d down the street, never for 
an instant relaxing his zeal for 
reading. At 7 o'clock the excel- 
lent man was still walking in the 
direction of the neighbouring 
town, and only at a quarter after 
8, when the failing light caused 
him to glance up, did he perceive 
that he had travell’d over six 
miles and arrived in the market- 
place of the next town, having 
perused the greater part of the 
ecclesiastical polity on the jour- 
ney. 

“The librarian was sore psr- 
plex’d, for at first he failed to 
recognise his. surroundings, and 
he was unable ‚to account for the 
hooting rabble that dogg'd his 
footsteps in the custom of such 
vulgar persons when they discover 
a stranger of unusual aspect. He 
was also at a loss to understand 
how his shoes and hose had be. 
come so be-fouled and "bemired. 
for he was unaware that he had 
crossed divers brooks and ford- 
ed sundry water-courses during 
his journey. It might have fared 
ill with master Timothy, had not 
master Caleb Perkas, a brother 
librarian, chanced to encounter 
him at that moment, Through 
the good offices of this friend 
master Timothy was provided 
with comfortable lodging for the 
night and on the morrow suita- 
bly conveyed to his own home". 

Master Timothy reminds me 
of that 16th century Italian bib- 
liomaniac Antomio  Magliabec- 
chi — “a man who lived on 
titles and indexes, and whose 
very pillow was a folio” and D. 
F. Dibdin. the author of the cele- 
brated Bibliomania said of him 
that “his existence was confined "i 


to the parade and pacing of a 
library". I am sure if Master — 
Magliabecchi, Dr. Gully and Mas- 
ter Timothy could meet through 
some time machine t would, in ~ 
the words of P, G. Wodeho i 
get along like three sailors on 
shore leave, ae 
Considering the shabby state 
of our public, libraries today an 
the men entrusted to Tun them, 
I should like to end by quoting” 
Wordsworih’s ringing words aba 
Milton, with a slight varia 
Jared! Thou shouldst be li 
at this hour: EN 
The World hath need of 
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a a 
'Yndus valley civilization 
0 BC—1700 BC) which 
assed the region from 
| Asia to western India 
t only geographically re- 
fom the other contempo- 
ivilizations of Sumer, 
ind China but also histo- 
remote from later cultu- 
elopments. 


jms basically a farming 
ity simple in taste and 
td for its systematic, 
avg and sanitation, 
liscd products, weights 
jasures. The science of 


id the game of chess were 

originally thought up 
used either windmills or 
yeels to replace manual 
and it built a scientific? 
signed dock. It had also 
(© trade with countries like 
famia and Sumer. 


®ver, nothing much is 
fabout its religious, poli- 
id social life because the 
témnants of its writings, 
y done otherwise exten- 
an palm leaves, are the 
he stamps of seals and 
‘on pottery. 


the last 60 years or so, 
efforts have been made 
ther the inscrutable writ- 
hout much success. Nume- 
difficulties have been 
red because the simple 
as to the purpose of 
$ to the highly complex 
the racial origins of the 
ube s lie under a cloud 
{Oversies. To date, there 
mous agreement on only 
& The script is to be 
m right te left and from 


Wht if there is a second 


st Indus seal was un- 
n 4858 in Harappa, now 
an, t since then a 


arge number of new sites with 
Aut more seals have been ex- 
cavated as far west as Baluchi- 
stan and as far south as Bom- 
bay. From the discovery of the 
first seal, a number of investi- 


gators have tried their hands at 


deciphering the script. 


G.R. Hunter of Oxford Uni- 
versity was the first investigator, 
who studied it in a systemati 
manner in the 1930s, He thought 
that the script was related to 
Brahmi, an ancient Indian lan- 
guage, and was phonetic in char- 
acter. Some scholars believe that 
Rev. Father Heras of St. Xavier's 
College, Bombay, 4 Spanish 
ethnographer and student of re- 
ligious faiths, took the next im- 
portant step when he assumed 
the script to be an early form 
of Dravidian, an ancient lan- 
guage still spoken in southern 
India. 


So far, about 4,000 seals, seal 
impressions and graffiti — which 
in all contain about 419 signs, 
alone and in various combina- 
tions — have been excavated. In 
the absence of bilingual texts like 
the Rosetta Stone of Egypt and 


THE INDUS PUZZLE: Vor more 
have been made to decipher the 
much success, 


ing hypotheses at every 


ved at 


acter. 


Assuming that the script was 
and the seals 
hee found 
that the seals consisted of names 
or titles of gods followed by a 
order recording the 
ime of sacrifice. On the other 
esko Parpola and his team 
of scholars of the Scandinavian 
Institute of Asian Studies, Copen- 
hagen, used computers but arri- 
conclusion that a7, 
har- 


proto-Dravidian 
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e be, cannot be overthrown within || ( 

the foreseeable future. But it tgetic | 
must, change, evolve and develop: | plack | 
Political development in India, in| fiter | 
order to be positive and meaning!) |; az 
ful, must occur in step with thf is in 
socio-cultural reality of the coun ‘time | 
try. Yet Indian society is toc ione ~ 
complex to change rapidly, as wa!) sifts! 
assumed by thinkers as diverse as Sider.. 
Mahatma Gandhi and M. Ni) Bi 


f warji 
Roy. "} her 


own 


HE complex “eivilizationakiburg 
transformation” that India is She 
undergoing at present cannot fol- 
low any preconceived plan, wh 
ther a Gandhian or a Marxist); notp 
one. Nevertheless, a deep insight} Only 
into the processes of change isfy he 
imperative if the nation is to avoidj} as 
tumbling into the burning hell ofj nus 
fascism or, more likely, to con-Macl, 
tinue to be afflicted by disorient- "still 
ing crises such as the recent ones) 7 
in Punjab and Gujarat. push ; 
The perspective outlined in theld on 
book by Prof. Mehta implies that/mes, 
neither revolutionary Marxismjiilty 
nor democratic liberalism is rele-# 


m 


l 


f 


vant to the _ present historicallsseeh 
phase of India’s  socio-politicalprseti)” 
development. Other societies ihn 
practised either of the two ideo: less 
logies had’ indigeniscd theméetin 
Laissez faire liberalism in France! calf 
or Germany is vastly different only 
from that practised in Britain, witht. 
whereas Japan is a case by itself? 
Similarly, the Marxism of thal 
USSR is different from that of) 
China, Vietnam or Cuba. iphy 
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and fruitful. ‘Undoubtedly, t 
system of values and ideals rele 
vant to the conditions in India 
must draw from the 
perience but, above all, it must, 
be rooted here. i 

The main argument of the book ; 
under review is that “the cleave 


politics, economy 
and society are deep and funda- 
_ mental, a fact which both liberal- 
democratic and Marxist frame- , 
works of analysis of Indian so- 
ciety have to take adequately into | 
account...” Political parties that ; 
have based their policies and pro- 
grammes on the liberal-democra- 
tic ideology, as did Swatantra, or 
on Marxism, have not succeeded | 
in achieving their declared objec- 
tives. ; 
But a more important consid- F ture vast an 
eration is that the party which nesis of bha 
inherited political power from the Er: ‘o confirm i 
British, namely, the Congress in Be done, to cir 
its manifold incarnations, has not : her arbitral 
been as successful as it should ted at Klaus 
have, The result of its failures is nces. Bu G 
that the Indian political system is ibt eee De 
now caught in a crisis. The failures was PA how 
of the Congress may be attributed | pance enos 
to the inability of its leaders to | za Be os 
` “take into account the dleav- miblective = 
ages within the inherited system fees Garg, Sai 
* or the cleavage which has taken a i Vyasa, have 
place in the Indian psyche as a “Gli sects have « 
result of the profound contact | the relation 
with the West”. é 


No less a challenge to the crea- 
tige thinkers is poed by mei 
gacy of partition, through whic 
the comimtinal divide within India i cor en on! 
was internationalised. The con- en of Hind 
tinuing rivalry and tension be- ual or haphaz 
tween Pakistan and India has pro- erly psychic d 
pelled a sub-continental arms ‘otomania, th 
Tace. yas been lived 

There is a selfish self-diffidence the ages. ' 
in the ruling elites. They are not $ 3 sed. The {| 
concerned with searching for and does not die 
properly utilising the vast assets | have trac 
with which their countries are en- | the Vedas and | 
dowed. India has a vast, dedica- | “ust as for Yog 
ted and hard-working population “tra of Patanjali 
which is considered a liability -£ of Work the 
rather than a key asset, 


There are immense ecological $ Bhakti-Sutra | 
Tesources, including those of solar a briefer br 
energy and water power, which . uslive as Patanj 
have been allowed to become des- val as Krishna, 
tructive. No, less significant is ar, if not com} 
the great respect, indeed awe, ‘fessor Taimni p 
that the rest of humanity has for , philosophical 

: : oided. No “va 
re _ ire encouraged ( 
3 | ; ikes for a certa 
The failures of the | = I leaves scope i 


| Congress can be attri- | a on ; 
b buted to the inability popie baths 
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ane than the 
Beginning, 1 


ace and the 
_ of its leaders to take “and. message. 
| message. 
Into account thé cleav- ie and’ exclu 
. . . . a i hes of 
E within the inherit- ange of 
£ yoga, Or wi 
ed system. Fae eee 
ica) discourse, : 
—— ar 
the cultural, literary an iloso- | in: is bhaku 
phical heritage of haia philoso: e Su 2 
Per appreciation and practical use Be easket ute 
of these assets would make India oes he dei 
the leading nation of the world ER 
and also help to resolve inter- 
national problems such as the 
arms race that threatens the fu- 
ture of all humankind. ne 
Prof, Mehta argues that during 2 
the pre-indenendence period, 7 
when there was the beginning f 
an intellectual renaissance, “a ans 
set of ethical Principles had Genes 
oe to Serge but, for various a 
| sons, the process almost came to 
a grinding halt after independ. 
» ence’. Undoubtedly, a Series of 
compulsions made this inevitable 
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erests.” Be that 
e for creative 
hinking has 


© like a 
ut this suits 


rature vast and varied, 
ficis of bhakti is hard 
To confirm it, as Loui 
as done, to circa 600-80 
father arbitrary. Some 
ted at Islamic and Chris- 
Jences. But there can be 
abt that, Aryan or Dra- 
f was and is indigenous. 
nuances show its consi- 
capacity to order human 
ttva, rajasy tamas) and a 
yf, subjective experiences. 
iges, Garg, Sandilya, Pa- 
id Vyasa, have written on 
il) sects have emphasised 
3f the relationship, iden- 
the manner of fanion: 
in this Ramanuja 1 
ane than the absolutist 


fi Beginning, perhaps as | 


thodox or anti-establish- 
jture, it is now the most 
form of Hinduism, Ne- 
‘sual or haphazard thing, 
érly psychic display, or, 
rotomania, the path of 
as been lived and char- 
n the agés. The traffic 
ased. The passion for 
loves not die easily. — 
irs have traced bhakti 
the Vedas and the Upani- 
ust as for Yoga there‘is 
tra of Patanjali, and for 
/ of Work the Bhagvad 
e devotees have Shrimad- 
t With its 84 aphorisms 
s Bhakti-Sutra is, compa- 
a briefer breviary. Not 
ustive as Patanjali nor as 
alas Krishna, it is at 
ear, if not comprehensive 
fessor Taimni po'nts out 
it philosophical c iestions” 
vided. No “vain discus- 
ire encouraged (sutra 74). 
ikes for a certain simpli- 
I leaves scope for exten- 
later developments show. 


riple Paths 


reface and the comment- 
erline the text’s method, 
and message. For ins- 
le triple paths are really 
wate and exclusive; they 
fent branches of the same 
»& yoga, Or why should 
yet ‘the close of a long 
Sica) discourse, switch on, 
the end, to. bhakti and 
(B.G. XXIII, 66)? Ques- 
main: is bhakti superior 
ledge (sutra 24)? Or is 
he-easiest (sutra 56)? In 
+88, does the deity become 
7Opomorphic? “Also. the 
devotion is not a beaten 
‘respects the uniqueness 
erson and his tempera- 
: it santa (quiet), dasya 
2), sakhya (friendly), 
' (parental affection) or 
a (lover to the beloved), 
Yoga of Bhakti is not 
the emotionally mind- 
but for all men: Tailor- 
ae’s need and termpera- 
tyotion can take many 
ad objects. Commitment 
son, a cause or an ideo- 
zn the “intellectual love 
—has__to_be distingui- 
m the genuine article, 
ikti, the loving surrender 
üpreme person, the Man 
feart. It is only this that 
ige the ego into a psy- 
lage into liberation, One 
t$ Hafiz: only the bonds- 
Teally free. 


BER Were 


A as ABE 
We are reminded 
not the 


"History has 
a nightmare 


OF HUMAN BONDAGE: The way of devotion is not a beaten track, it is the only path that cam 
liberate us, Photo: P. S. Rao. 


It is part of the ambiguity -of 
the situation that devotion is pos- 
sible for.both the personal and 
the impersonal. Are prayer and 
worship, as. some hold, a -neces- 
sary but inferior activity? Is the 
last word with the Jnani, the 
man of knowledge? How justified 
is the claim that when one is 
one’d with One, the need for de- 
votion is over? In the wise words 
of Sri Aurobindo: Love fulfilled 
does not exclude knowledge, but 
itself brings knowledge. Love is 
the crown of being and the royal. 
road to Ananda, self-existent 
Bliss. Blindly or gropingly, help- 
ed by the invisible. we are all 
Seekers of Delight. “Rarely, ra- 
rely comest thou!” To approach 
God through Jove and devotion 
is to prepare oneself for ecstasies 
indescribable (anirvachaniya), 


pis,- and the greatest of them, 
“Mahabhavarupa Radhathakura- 
ni” doesn’t appear in it. Nor the 
union in difference associated 
with Ramanuja. The extreme- 
pangs of separation, vharacterisuc 
of the Bengal schoo] and ifs para- 
digm, Sri Chaitanya, are ‘still to 
come. Devi worship is nowhere, 
nor the possibility of a descent 
of her powers and  intluences 
that could altogether alter the 
‚shape of things in the material 
world. Liberation rather than 
transformation is the grammar of 
the old bhakti. What further re- 
finements may be in store who 
shall tell? 

How can a secular, self-centr- 
ed and atomised society measure 
the astrolabe of God? The God- 
ward emotions are different from 
the ordinary emotions, even if 


a 
Self-Realisation Through Love : Narada Bhakti-Sutra : By 


l. A. Taimni (Theosophical Publishing House, 


A great leveller, love and de- 
votion break through man-made, 
conventiona] barriers, of birth, 
community, wealth, education, 
sex, etc. The democracy of bhak- 
{ is more securely founded than 
the egalitarianism of political de- 
mocracy. It is open to all, if 
not alike. Yet, as we have seen 
before, there are nuances, Bhak- 
tas may belong to different cate- 
gories. Depending on the nature 
of union or relationship with 
God, mukti too may be of many 
kinds: Sayuja, salokya and Samip- 
ya. The ways may differ: every- 
one has heard of the “way of 
the cat” and the “way of the 
monkey”, 

There are things that Bhakti- 
Sutra does not include, The go- 


Rs. 15.50). 


one may lead to the other. Whe- 
ther generated by the grace of 
the great or the Lord Himself, 
that precisely is-bhakti's Strategy: 
that it takes up man as and 
where he is to lead him to where 
he should be, to utilise all the 
normal emotions of life and ap- 
ply them no longer to worldly 
things but to the Everlasting, the 
all-loving, the all-beautiful and 
the all-blissful. To bring out the 
relevance of the treasures of an 
Age of Faith to an era of un- 
belief, emotional crudity and in- 
caherence would be a service to 
the psychopathic majority, Inevit- 
ably bhakti cults have been allied 
to a pre-industrial, monastic tra- 
dition, Is this unalterable? Could 
not one hope for a world-aflirm- 
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‚own | 
igetic | 
-plack f 
jutter fs „ 
pit ac fy 
Ss inp) 
ing, even a -world-transforming Ken i 
~ akti, an incarnation of the per- ses | 
-ect Idea for whose loss some- Cider! | 
thing in man cannot but weep? war 
As it is, -only a lucky few (kvapi -| her 
patre) have been chosen for the!" 
gifts — and the wounds of love. burs 
But this is the great hunger in u 
the heart of all men, for a total ie 

and radical change of conduct 1pas 
and conciousness. Nothing else | nothe 
can assuage the agony and the only} | 
aspiration. That for which the. 

soul of the bhakta yearns is al) 
living Soul, not an idca or a sta- aes | 
te of existence, but a real Being. ‘act, hs 
Modern man’s search for a soul pe > 
refers to the return of bhakti in| im 
the widest commonalty spread, Sugh 
Or shall even the Armageddon fail Boon 

to teach the only wisdom that mes, 
matters? In Juliana of Norwich’s jjj;y, 
simple words: Wouldst thou. 
learn the Lord’s meaning in thi 
thig? Learn jt well: Love is Hish. 
meaning, 


| or passe, “fruit of'ss¢ 
itself” (sutra 30), bhakti is immor-irself 
tal, . amritasvarupa ca (sutra 3),Only 
For man’s torn heart to turn intawles 
selfbliss (atmarama) there is nogtin 
better remedy than the catharsis ca 
of devotion 
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if if Macaulay had 
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Every Indian 
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i developed much 
er and Sanskrit 
d have been spo- 
in Parliament, pro- 
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February 2, 1835—just 
ver 150 years ago — a 
event took place in 
that, like the battles of 
it, was to substantially 
+ the character of the 


. For on that historic day |. 


Babington Macaulay, 
{Vy-inducted law member 
i governor-general’s sup- 
Council, produced his 
Minute on the basis of 
-ord William Bentinck was 
de “that the great object 
British government ought 
the promotion of Euro- 
literature and science 
the natives of India”. 
a century and half since 
mous Minute decided in 
inguage the Indian should 
fated. Was Macaulay right? 
we have been any better 
Orientalists of that period 
cceeded in their demand 
cation be imparted through 
and Arabic? ‚What sort 
le and nation would we 
en if Macaulay had been 


en? 

May came to India in 
er 1834 evidently with- 
7 precise idea of what 


© expected of him. When 
Britain he. was almost 

and in debt to his 
n-law. His main idea, it 
AS tO carn some £30,000 
nS sojourn so that he 
Y off his debts and then 
to live in style (he made 
in the first two years) 
miry gereleman in Eng- 


urned home three and a 
Slater, a man of sub- 
ho would never again 
give a thought to his 
Situation. But in those 
is he achieved what few 
Orld have had a chance 
‘ec; Giving a’ nation of 
mm a new language and a 
tosefulness it never had 
fter Macaulay India was 
be the same again, 


he of the ironies-of his 
Macaulay who was res- 
Or bequeathing to India 
Code, which at least in 
lals is still in forces to- 
for writing one of the 
wes of England should 
Nbered for his Educa- 
Ute for Which, in: his 
Was hated by Indians, 
nal code on which, he 
fo write, he had “bes- 
2 labour of two of the, 
Hof my life” wag seve- 
gcd and set aside fo 

ion. 

aere (and very rightly 
to be) offended Ae hi 
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ismissive remarks about their cul- 
and history. It was Macaulay 
who wanted to know. why the 
British government should coun- 
tenance at. public expense 
“(Indian) medical doctrines which 
would disgrace an English Far- 
rier-Astronomy which would move 
laughter in girls at an English 
boarding school _ history 
abounding with kings~ 30 feet 
high and reigns, 30,000 years 
long and geography made 
up of seas of treacle and seas 
of utter”. 

Macaulay had even less res- 
pect for Hindus. “Everybody 
knows,” he wrote, “that a Hindu 
witness js not generally deserving 
of so much credit as an English 
witness.” And still later he was | 
to write: “We may regret that 
they (the Indian judges) have not } 
the honourable feelings of Eng- 
lish gentlemen, But what can we 
do? We cannot change the heart 
and mind of a nation in a day. 


With such an ,attitude towards 
Indians it should not be surpris- 
ing that when the matter of 
choosing the language of instruc- 
tion for Indians came before, him, 
he shculd plump for English. But 
it Was not that he took the deci- 
sion overnight. The ground had 
been carefully prepared by others 
before he came on the scene. As 
early as 1792, Charles Grant had 
submitted a report to the Court 
of Direetors of the East Indi 
Company that the key to govern- 
ing India_was to give pre-emi- 
hence to English over the Indian 


jture _of Euro; 


in the scale of human beings : 


When the Charter of the East! 


India Company came before Par- 
liament for renewal in 1813 it 
was stipulated that “a sum of 
not less than one lakh of Tupees 
in each ‚year shall be set apart 
` and applied to the revival and 
improvement of literature and the 
encouragement of the learned nati- 
ves of India and for the intro- 
duction and promotion of a know- 
ledge of the sciences among the 
inhabitants in India”. 

The Act of 1813 did not Specify 
in -which language “the know- 


ledge of science” etc. should be 


propagated in India. Thence it 
was that a controversy raised its 
head. Among the members of the 
General Committee of Public 
Instruction there was no agree- 


ment, One section — the Orien- 


talists, so-called — wanted know- 


: ledge to be imparted through San- 


skrit and Arabic. They held that 
any substantial reduction of San- 
skrit and Arabic instruction would 
contravene the provisions əf the 
Act of 1813, e 
. The other section — the Angli- 
cists insisted that it was a 
wrong interpretation. The Orien- 
talists’ argument was that the only 
possible way of oreathing new, 
lite into the vernaculars was 
through the Indian classical Jan- 
guages. For some one like HH. 
Wilson who believed that 
Indian vernacular literature had 
to be constructed out of a mix-} 
ideas __and| 


lapguageı to undermine elwhome-spun”, it was absolutelyj) 
Hindu Fabric “Ol error Ges essential that Sanskrit and Arabi®“ 


h6ped—that—througit~the use of 
the-English language, Hindus could 


be converted to Christianity and 


“EDUCATING” INDIA: 
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t. Courtesy National Portrait Gallery, 


er And Warburg, London, 


be cultivated, if the Indian people 
Were eventually to have a litera- 
ture of their own. Wilson had the 


Babington Macaulay. An oil l 


The Shaping Of A His- 
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re-enacted.”We can't go back- tals only 


plumped for the Orientalists? I 
makes for fascinating speculation: 
Every Indian language would have. 
been developed much earlier andtraphy 
Sanskrit would have been a livi 


by) 
film: 
ın 


gant) 
at a distance from European con- Fite. | 
trol could not be trusted with the f 
power of fining or imprisoning’. PY 
But his logic was different. With 
Lord Hastings he hoped that the 
money appropriated by the Act 
of 1813 might be utilised far more 
advantageously to foster verna- 
cular schools. But Messers Wil- 
son, Princep and Shakespeare were = 
to be opposed ty a younger group © ji 
of Englishmen ‘like V.G. Kier- 
nan and Charles Trevelyan. 
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rary people when we were bar 
barians; and- after centuries o 
revolution, and anarchy, and su 
jection to foreign rule, they stil 
are a literary people..." 
all that, he thought that En 
should now be the mediim © 
instruction in Indian schools. 
In late January 1835 the two 
factions of the Public Instrugtion,_ 
Committee argued their case be- 
fore the supreme ® council, By. 
then, as Trevelyan was to ote. | l - 
“...the Oriental mania whi f pan | 
ri ash 


(sider! 
į Wart? 
r henii 
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broke under Lord Wellesley’s gox 
vernment, advanced ünder r 
Minto’s, was in the height of i 
career under Lord Hastings’ a 
began to flag -under Lor 
Amherst’s has completely exhaust- 
ed itself’. For the Anglicists, it!Nough 
was a walk-over. Macaulay as thed on 
law member gave his judgment times, 
on, February 2 and history was Bi i: 
made that day. En 
Macaulay had Lord Bentinck’ 
support (he wanted to run a gC 
vernment cheaply by educatın 
Indians in English rather than b | 
importing English clerks to di 
the job) and Bentinck had th K 
support of the Board of Contro | i i 
of the East India Company, Tha fesses 
made everything casy for thé N 


Anglicists. India slid into English| Qul 
and has remained so till this verykiwle 
day. lecti 
History, of course, cannot be/to calik 


1835. But what if Macaulay badiy with 


‘tis~ 
ink language and Sanskrit would edu 


have been spoken in Parliament, parted! 
probably along with Arabic, What | 
else? I leave it fo readers to have Which 
their say, Would India Have ad-¥) poi 
vanced faster in the sciences and 
in technology? Who knows 
knows? In 1986, more 
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much-awaited re- 
Bof The Great Di- 
"is here at last. 
1 one addition — 
epilogue covering 
i En die subconti- 
upto 1971. 


zovind Talwalkar 
eee 


has done well in bringing 
a second edition of H. V. 
a's invaluable book, The 
Divide, which had een 
print for several years. 

Hodson, now over 80, 
reps abreast of the latest 
ings in the sub-continent. 
+ reforms commissioner in 
before independence and 
y knew many of the 
actors on the Indian 


Mountbatten, Lord 
and V.P. Menon to write 
itory of the partition of 
He was given access 
Juntbatten’s India papers 
y to refer to but also to 
from. The claim by the 
of Freedom At Midnight 
ey were the first to get 
f the Mountbatten papers, 
ot true. Their book, too, 
Ctitious. 

Hodson had the advan- 
f having seen the political 


and the Muslim League must all black 
utter e 
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A Nutshell 


MOTHER: A Short Bio- 
iy by Wilfried (Sri Auro- 
In Society, Pondicherry, 


‚A Alfassa, of Turkish- 
yptian descent, and French 
a, is better: known as the 
Sri Aurokindo’s spiritual 
‘ator. Born in 1878 she 
» in Paris, completing her 


EEE or 


SELF-RULE BEGINS: The Indian tricolour flying atop the Red Fort on August 15, 1947, y the 


happenings before 1947 and also 
the constitutional process ` at 
work. His book, therefore, has 
ben acclaimed as both authorita- 
tive and, by and large, objective. 

In the last chapter he has dis- 
cussed` the question which invari- 
ably arises when the partition of 


Studies in painting at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts towards the turn 
of the century which suw the 
ramatic emergence of modern 
movements in art, 


While her psychic and Spiritual 
aspirations shaped her ideals, her 
contact with art — the tapasyn 
of beauty — appears to have 
brought to her a vision of eleg- 
ance- and excellence in all she 
undertook. 

Sri Aurobindo left the develop- 
ment, supervision and organisa- 
tion of the ashram to the Mother. 


The Great Divide: Britain-India-Pakistan : 


Hodson (OUP, £ 18) 


OO 


India is mentioned — whetheg 
that event was  jnevilable. 
Could it not have been averted? 


She had always felt, from tfe 
carly days of her spiritual-seek- 
ing, the necessity of a place for 
the inquiring and God-loving. In 
a harmonious environment, the 
realisalion of mystical perspectivea 
would be less hampered by ma- 
terial worries and problems. 


“Sri Aurobindo’s sadhana starts 
where the others end”, the Mo- 
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through the book, that the narra-" ° 
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and grasping queen of the black J 
market, buying meat and buiter i 
from the peasants and selling it at” 
a huge profit to customers in! 
Paris. She is for the first time 
independent and rolling in money 
—a miser too mean to make gifts! 
and too self-centred to consider 
the approaching end of the war} | 
as anything but a threat to heri 
income. 

Sachs sends her from Hamburg 
a discreet appeal for help. ‚She 
obtains the fake medical certih- 
cate that will secure him compas- 
sionate leave. But she does noth 
send it— Sachs would only 
squander her gains, Besides, hef 
recognises the ugly duckling ash 
something of a goose) He musty) 
look after himself. (How, in fact f 
he died in enemy hands is still 
disputed.) A 

The author is frank enough 
about her selfishness then and on 
less serious occasions. At times, 
she admits, she has felt guilty. 
What disconcerts the reader— 
apart from long  passares 
stream-of-consciousness 
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= history of the Relief 
Expedition is a lamentable tale 
of political muddle and procrast- 
ination. In this book Gladstone is 


saddied with the principal blame, 
When the Mahdi‘s revolt broke 
out, the Government, in Decem- 
ber 1883, ordered Egypt to aban- 
don the Sudan, an abandonment 
which involved the evacuation of 
thousands of Egyptian soldidirs 
and civilian employees. } 

Gordon was asked to go ito 
Khartoum to report on the best 
method of carrying out the 
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in the Sudan, and that sooner or 
later it would have to be pacified. 
He was also profoundly mistrust- 
ful of Gordon's motives, and 
thought that he was trying to 
impose his own will on the 
Government. 
Towering above his colleagues, 
Gladstone was deaf to every argu- 
ment they put forward. Bur the 
undeserved failuge of the Relief 
Expedition to arrive in time to 
save Gordon should nor blind us 
to its heroic exertions and won- 
derful improvisations, When the 
Mahdi’s capture of Berber 
blocked tle shorter route to 
Khartoum from Suakin. it was 


Men of the Camel Corps, on one of their first parades, having 
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report and-return to England, or 
was he to try to bring out the 
garrisons of Egyptian soldiers? 
Or was he, as the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Northbrook, 
thought. to go further, and 


attempt a settlement of the 
country under some suitable 
leader? None of the Cabinet 


Ministers who sent Gordon to 
the Sudan could ever agree on the 
Instructions given him. 


_Gladstone was, from the first, 
violently opposed to the despatch 
of an expedition, When the 
Mahdi’s hosts closed upon Khar- 
toum and Gladstone was pressed 


their saddles. 


decided to follow the Nile route, ’ 
six times longer and involving“ 
the passage of almost uncharted 
rapids and cataracts. 


Wolseley pressed for this route 
because of his experience of simi- 
lar conditions on the Red River 
Expedition in Canada. In the 


absence of a modern General 
Staff, the preparations were a 
miracle of organisation, Hun- 
dreds of clinker-builr boats, cap- 
able of weathering the cataracts, 
were made. The tremendous task 
of finding boatmen to command 
these craft was solved by using 
the same kind of “voyageurs ” 


to relieve the town. he could refer as on the Red River. 


to the frequently jaunty messages 
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times almost a death-wish: 


He realised that Khartoum was 
the crown of his life’s work, and 
resisted any attempt to make him 
leave and ensure his personal 
safety with a passion which sug- 
Bests that he half-consciously 
wished to end his life there. , 


. Armed with this excuse for 
Inaction, Gladstone delayed month 


after month. Had he sanctioned 
an expedition in May or June 


Second and 
When the river was impassable 
the boats were manhandled on 
shore, 
visations were needed to increase 
the required number of camels 
to 8.000, 


Third Cataracts. 


Further desperate impro- 


In his excellent account of all 
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that it was through no fault of 
Wolseley or his army that it 
arrived too late. p 
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example, Roy Fuller | the Tuileries. i 
Ross in the second we These gummaries are perfectly 
Mr, Bergonzi is mo | accurgte. so far as they go. Yet 
years younger than Mr | after reading Alistair Horne's 
that his excellent stud | masterly survey of the Siege and 
parison, has inevitably | the Commune, “The Fall of 
academic air, perhaps | Paris,” it is hardly possible to re- 
mendation in a critical | gard the events of the Siege as a 
prejudice has not bee: | simple mixture of the picturesque 
among contemporarl | and the heroic, or to look at the 
makes him speak of | Commune just as the exploitation 
tiated peace” as if il |-of chaos by bloodthirsty conspira- 
easier proposition to ari | tors inspired at a distance _b 
was ever the case. Th: | Karl Marx: 
have been brought ak 
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However, that is by | Jacobin Revival Horace a ur thousand years. 
On the whole, Mr. Berg| There were, of course, blood- all three Ẹ a ‚miles {rom Caire 
vides the best available | thirsty conspirators, the most attitude 0 peon Bk clay tal 
account of the first-wai| ferocious of them revived Jacobins French whi Sa thed. They were d 


affec ks nged between E 


ane J5th century B.C. an 
miration fo A yria, Palestine 
quent endut Asian countries. In 


especially putting into pe| or anarchists — the folloWers of 
men like Carles Sorlı| Marx’s International were relative 
Rosenberg and David Jo| moderates. Clashes had occurred 


| bave been neglected in t| during the Siege between the with exa tha 4 i 

; : regular soldiers and the conven- the Coma Aurea a alan 
{. Most Talented tional politicians, on the one; | Ben ee m and stupidi Papyrus is a materja 
s Wilfred Owen, general hand, and the “ Red” extremists, Daumier drawing, “‘Appalled by her (The — sttte Egypt, made from 
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lly and spiritually. 
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T is rare to come 
well-kept libraries 
Jieated, scholarly librarians. 
ye Bombay University libra- 
was fortunate enough to 
some librarians of this 
and Mr. D. N. Marshall 
‘ily takes the honoured position 
jong them. Now retired, 5¢ 
iped to build the university 
rary, which is the best one in 
e city. : 

- Marshall, being a born 
is devoted to tne col- 
He has brought 
it History OF Lib ies which 
kes us on a journey through 
ancient and medieval librarie 


ve 


an, 
tion of books. 


ei 
ie beauty of the book lies 

e fact that it is, in a way, a 

eye view Of cultures and 

tions. It is tull of facts 

sd is rather heavy reading but 

the same time, rewarding. | 

The pyramids of Egypt consti- 

ite an nt source of writ- 

£ and they were the 

; of records and libra- 

back to about 


ts was un- 
hed. They were documents ex- 


1 between Egypt of the 

h century B.C. and Babylonia, 

Assyria, Palestine other 
sian countries. In y also, 
hey found a library in manu- 
cript form, known as papyri. 


apyrus is a material indigenous 
o Egypt, made from a reed plant 
vhich grew to a height of four 
six feet. In the inscriptional 
cords we have rock books. The 
Nile valley was fertile both mate- 
rially and spiritually. Inscriptions, 
clay tablets etc. provided a key to 


the ancient wisdom and civiliza- 
tion of Egypt. 

Assyria and B onia were the 
raxt to have clay tablets and 
waned bricks. In the Hittite em- 
pire there were wooden tablet 


scribes and the Assyrians inherit- 
ed the art from the Hittites. Baby- 
lonia had a style of writing of 
its own which is known as cunei- 
form. This script is akin to the 
Roman script, Clay tablets in this 
script were found in the library 
collection in Nineveh and Layard. 
The magnificent library of Nine- 
veh was destroyed and burnt- by 
the Medians but 20,000 fragments 
of the clay books are still to be 
found in the British Museum. 

Sareaon I (2250 B.C.) is re- 
garded as the father of libraries 
in Asia. He founded ‘the library 
at Agade. The library followed 
the same method. mostly as it is 
today. Each reader had to write 
On a piece of papyrus, his name 
and particulars of the work he 
wanted to consult. The librarian 
would then take out the tablet 
and hand it over to him, Kish 
was another city, near Baghdad, 
in which an ancient library has 
been unearthed, 
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as there were public libraries. 
a were also private ones. 
ake Shuruppak, now called Fara 

fe were many private libraries, 
the town Of Boripara was a 
fical college which had a li- 
wy. The library at Larsa pive 
fin idea of the stage of mathe 
Heal knowledse before 1700) 
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# Ihe temple library at Nipur] 
Fone of the largest collections 
fadlets and the subjects were 
Vhematics, literature, meteoro- 
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At Tosrsha another dis 
30,000 tablets was dis- 


fo the near East, the 
Tyre was byword 
usand y ago, 
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From the tablets we 
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Even £ 
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nian seript 
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and provides evidence of 
ations. : 
Boghaz Kui archives are 
as they throw light on 
history of Western Asia. 
a vast amount of mate- 
i We also have a 
on preserving horses. 
rights of the people 
ied in the tablets. 
In course of time, the Babylo- 
underwent a change 
Persian. In Iran there 


on rituals. 


the 
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were no tablets. They used spe- 
cial leather material. The heights 
to which Persian culture scaled 
could be seen from the ruins of 
Persepolis. 

Treasures of the Greco world 
were revealed by the excavations 
at Crete. Here also we have tab- 
lets; some of which are the records 
of commercial transactions, in- 
ventory costs. The earliest Greek 
writings are the Homeric poems. 
At the end of the fifth century 
B.C., books were freely available 
in Greece. At that time Aristotle's 
library grew. Euripides was an 
ardent collector of books. The 
existence of Aristotle’s library is 
on record and was freely consult- 
ed by scholars. Some of the 
books in ancient Greece were On 


g: Tattva Heritage and IKS-Mo 


‚ries on the 


; centre of RE 
appointed a committee to trans- dad eee ss ere 36 puo 
late them. ing. | des, | ty. In t 

For the first hundred years of lic libraries in the ay libra- | 
its history Rome had no library Islamic world were TO? nosauts | 
and there was no Latin literature. ries, aS well as tose? Svale He 
The earliest Roman literature was of institutions and O ees used 
influenced by Greece. The first dividuals. Some alip 1S atives 
library of Roman books dates to send their a he ok 
back to 28 B.C. With Julius abroad to collect valuable In was 
Caesar, the founding of libraries The Toledo library 19 Sn ar 


became an imperial habit. By the 
middle of the century after Christ, 
there were 20 public libraries. 


in honour of Sesostris 


cartouche, 
Private libraries also flourished. 
In Constantinople the imperial 


library grew and had 120,000 
volumes in 477 A.D. and the 
books were in Latin and Greek. 

Among the medieval libraries 
one at Jerusalem was a store- 
house of historical records. Va- 
rious monasteries had their own 
libraries. They provided facilities 
to study, copy and do original 
writing. Eventually monasteries 
were on the decline. The new 
aristrocratic class was keen to 
have private collections and the 
universities took the place of 
monasteries. The Bibliotheque 
National started with an indivi- 
dual collection. “In the Thirty 
Years’ War many of the German 
libraries were destroyed an 
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Marshall (Oxford & IBH, Rs. 69) 


music and literature, The library 
at Alexandria was located in 
Egypt but was the seat of Greek 
Jearning. 


In Syria the library at Antioch 
had a librarian who was a gram- 
marian. Another library at the 
same place was the centre ot 
Hellenic culture. 2 
; BR and Carthage 

ver their Jigious 
fervour from the falas reli eas 
were also tablets i Sre 
secular subjects, Ba 
agriculture pA 
able by vale 
they 


dealing 
j > Those 
vere found so 
the Romans that 


burnt. 

In England, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Universities established 
their own libraries. Ihe Duke 


g Gloucester, Sir Thomas More, 
s well John Iponne, had im- 
Nebo i collections of hooks. In 
“yi the famous Bodelian library 
A MLO existence at „Oxford 
Boa he efforts of Sir Thomas 
the fi In Grea Britain this was 
librar Da t to establish a 
PET AV {i z 7 J 
National institutl De BEE 
Medie = aft 
re 10a N „braries er 
P z Stary at Ba 


the most famous mosque 


I, at Karnak, includes his royal nam 


t Eol 


‘Arabs learnt the art Of pape 
making from the Chinese 


eina 


751 A.D. and this gv% 


about the libraries, 


g impetus to 
Batt = the Mongols © 
Tartars who were the sreap der" 
stroyers of libraries. | bey 
played havoc with them in diff 
rent countries which they rivagetls 
In India we had libraries UP 
Mohenjodaro and Harappa: Tas 
was extensively used for writ 
in ancient Bae ave 
i to literary activillss, 
oe bhandaras at Jaisalmer, 
Daulatabad, Mandu, Ahmedabad, 
Khambat, Patan and other pieces: 
were monuments 10 the © pia 
eress of learn ‚the aneclien al 
period we hie court libraries m 
various places. Besides there were 
centres of learning suen as 
Taxila. à 
ae Portuguese drought the art 
of printing to India and the pub- 
lic libraries were built by the 
British. 
China, East Africa and South 
America can also boast of having 
ancient libraries. ; 
Mr. Marshall has ended his 
book with these facts; but hg 
should also write about the \ihrad 
ties of the modern period, ‘Thougt 
our national and other librarius 
are neglected, those in the western 
world have adopted modern mi 
thods and techniques to pre 
their treasures. A book on Mii 
institations by an authdrity U 
Mr. Marshall would be weli 
One misses an index to Mii 
inteßsting hook, The exigen 
of finance might have 
with the publishers, 
ection. 
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edical mission 
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int Revolution. By Narayan Desat- 


gh Prakashan, Rs 8.00 and Rs 12.00.) 


- $ } a study ist Muslims emerged as a politic- 
But this was just a tempo attention al force in the Gandhi era. One 


i - phase. After the collapse of develo tration 
` Zhilafet agitati i p- can understand the frustrat 
i D TV i ) A virule Ritude of suffered by nationalist Muslims 
A kJ = een developed cl a an vie the Congress accepted par- 
e uton. 


feet. lear of agitati cl. e 
eet. He steered clea gi al socie- 


; - rn a T ‘politics, and like his elder brc f Mr Low, a British historlan, > 

D IN A B g 1 a f\ F | Shaukat Ali, adopted a concilie sne cous contributes an excellent paper f 
y a fy 4 & attitude towards the British. i ne on Government policy during the 

i 4 JR JE a | The same inconsistency is nc © achiev- period 1920-22, India’s political ; 
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able in Mohamed —Alils rela jj not al- climate was changing fast after || 
and Shan Muhammad assess with Gandhi. During th m bion, in General Dyer's ufal massacre | 


(inthe N 


K Igbal a: n mi 7 1 À hi | 
ishirul Hasan the role of Mohamed Al in nae and noa coopera tioni okean Fig at Amritsar. Then came Khilafat 
politics. Both ende submitted to the Mahatma’s jr and non-cooperation. Indeed, ne 


RT ' 3 aul was an apostle of , ps beca Tink pra t Idé 
OF MOHAMED that the maulenehya a adii dership because he Had, non par 2 ver before had the British gov- | 
N; Iybat, IAdarah-I End a They nasise Anyome superior to Gandhi in ba iteele Crament to face “such a concer 

Ñi, Delhi. 1978, > ren to the cause ot Indian eae the Manetse Baer short-! Piragraha 
IT IN INDIA independence and to the defence After 1922, Mohamed Alian ™ghts in 


OO ALI BRO- of Isiam from Western mp elle cohorts not only severed their ei hardly 
By Shan Muhammad, “His story”, observes Afzal Iqbal, nections with Gandhi but als „. econo- 


ed‘ Publishing pe fe the story of struggle of sacri- „ounced him, quite tuchari’ hoetus to 


Rs 70. fices ideals, the ry of strug- for bei under the influen gi = 

pe E í en self-denial in the service ER EIT ren: 5i r rder to isolate Gan- 

— ’ of India end Islam”. Shan Muham: launching of civil disobedience be when dhi. As the non-cooper n at 

NA Mohamed Ali (1878-| mad adopts the same adulatory the Jast straw. In a long and Sti = an Gon kamera momentum, the f 
dominated Indian poli- tone in his assessment, In a abes ous attack on the Mahatms ine ide thers prem the Ali bro- a 
Imost a decade. He or- detailed apologia he defends Mo Maulana gaid that the civil d X z1- . thanks to Sapru’s in- 

sion to Con- hamed Ali from the harsh criticism dience movement was “not a 


crit mtly a tervention, Gandhi was allowed 
the Balkan of some historians by building & ihent for complete independe: ` 1 
} 
ri 


sponse to lead the movement. The Gov- 
the Aligarh Mus- Iglorified image of the ma and pre- (India but for making the s¢ ie frst pee: was happy when the 
movement, and senting a hig ly exaggerated er mina or indana Natalia ement Moplah rebellion broke out, but 
"ling part in the Khila- fount of his contribution, to the jġent on the Hindu Mahas in the Gandhi was unperturbed and an- 
jon. During the ce proces for Í dom. and nounced that he would Renee 
campaign he remained @ Some r 
of Gandhi and a vigorous made reg 


t This was strong language ref 3 > > g i 
ions need to be Mohamed Ali’s estrangemen' vided disobedience in Barde'i. When th. | 
; Mohamed Alis Gandhi. The wheel had turny,.foWlatt crisis was reaching iw climax, the N 
posture. In his ear- p Botn- moderates led by Malaviya., San- ! 


of yitational politics. ; eis sch circle, The erstwhile. lieuters, g. S L } 
passionate and speeches, w the Mahatma had turned iX&Ai and karan Nair, Jinnah and Jayak j 


t was convened an emergency coni 
mar- ence in Bombay, and Gandhi s. taa 
iddle pended civil disobedience. Then f 
came came Chauri Chaura; and Gandhi 
abad. decided to put an end to the non- 
ented cooperation movement. Time had 
dents come for the Government to de- 
zutta, liver its coup de grâce; and Gan- 
ngali dhi was arrested on March 10, | 
Na- 1922. Thus “the patience and_per- 


their spicacity of the Government” 
Ç the yie e na- 


amongst 


A uncompromising critic, This 
their 


; cant change in their. relati 
ONES PRA on mhe which had far-reaching poli 
in ee N) the plications, needs to be careft 
id in- | Government of India in an attempt piampd: ae Iqbal d and 
Helto join the “heaven born”. He de- ` CHATS SENS) 1S OREN 
veloped c contacts with many The authore have exa 
ic mc British officials including the Gov- Mohamed Ali’s contribution 
e Cor ernor of Bombay and the Private cause of communal amity. T 
wi videl ad, Secretary to the V y., assiduous- wrote and spoke on the 
swayed a wide ly cultivated several influential with great fervour. But he 
Auslim commu- Britishers in Indie and in England, to secure the adherence of : A » DS 
paper so much in- and often enjoyed the Viceroy’s Congressmen to the Khilafa o be tionalist movement was a sham- | 
ith the ıdents as the hospitality at the Vi al Lodge. a cause which brought ME: apa- bles. 
nd no individual hes the During the Turko-Italian War, Ali to the forefront of nation an- The Shanti Sena, which Mr De- 
over them which is ex- however, Mohamed Ali whipped up tics. It is therefore not oe Mus- sai describes as Ai “constructiv 
ammad Ali”, report- anti-British sentiments. Events in that, when the Khilafat ac Khi- peace army” is an offsh ot f 
P Government at that Turkey and the rejection of the petered out Mohamed Ali e+ aid: Gandhi’s Sarvodaya Hase at 
Muslim University scheme» turned a yolie face. Hindu suppor. th I The Sena provides th d 2 fo 
two books here, Afzal him into a bitter critic of the Raj. vital for the success of the ient the non-violent revolutisaieeetcl 


EN Tus- 7 i i 
ay ims, and" eie eal: saged by Gandhi, and for which 
wate the Sarvodayists rofessedly | | 
poniai alliance wiht Mass ork, The violent revolutionary | 

only with the help of Muslim had Ne an a vi pee ee 


leaders and he relied heavil i i 
thesATMbrothereaDe Aneta, tically come. This has never been 


“Abdul Bari of Lucknow. Gandhi's ne case anywhere. Gandhi deve- | 
fot mas tat coal oat Shaan, enna, Hel I 
be ae Nae oud not Gandhi’s personal. care, ‘says he? 

s y communi personai , Sa) iE 
religion, which -explains AP witnessed “the inside story of on 3 
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chose to link Khilafat with non- development of the idea of a non- 


cooperation in the teeth of oppo- Violen En 

sition of Hindu leaders. Even „He divides the Sena’s work into 
when communal killings swept three categories: intervention in 
the country and partition was in Conflict situations; relief and re 
the offing, he still cherished the habilitation; and laying the foun- 
ideal of Hindu-Muslim unity. It dations of a new society. Its work | 
== was not fortuitous that national- for the Bangladesh evacuees and 
N the large camps it ran in the bor- 
erence Uy wur ı der areas is well known, 


ee This was the result of much 
: hard work and sclentic training 
Pi ; : in non-violence, which “cannot 
THE ALL BROTHERS | learnt by staying at home," Gan: 
° hi had said. The book describes 
mn À JE how the training is given and ad- 
Ds armer mn ee z mits that achievements in this di- 
rection have not been outstand- 
ing. Most of the training is given 
in the actual field of “battle”. | 
pos has its drawbacks as well 
is advantages. The only excep. | 
tion is fighting rumours which, 
according to the author, follow: 
a set pattern in every riot situa- 
tion, The Sena, reacts with its 
own set pattern, and often Bey 


ively 


= - saris 


al force i 
not only on political . develop- ca 

ments but also on the attitude of 
castes and communities in a spe- 
cific Ne É situan on The : 

problems of India’s plural socie- ; itish historlan, 
ty were formidable, but the cen- ee en paper 
tral theme of the contributors on Government policy during the 
seems ta be that Gandhi achiev- period 1920-22, India’s political 
eer .emarkable success, not al- climate was changing fast after 
| Ways appealing to religion, in General Dyers brutal massacre A 
j;uniting the various castes and at Amritsar. Then came Khilafat i 
communities in a common strug- and non-cooperation. Indeed, ne- | 
N gle against the Raj. What the ver before had the British go 
i z | professional historian calls a na- ernment to face “such a concert 
an dilemman * tional struggle unfolded itself eq campaiga”. Despite the o po- | 


7 
y 


the auth! protest, but it was an ambarrees- ing whlej during ine nomial Sala sition of provincial Governors and 
irist? Waya ment during the hey-day of com- favour og and reached nn t Sn Sal the angry army men in the Coun- 
hD N munalism in the late nineteen- forced thi 1920-21. The contributors hardly ci], the Government consistent- 
a un twenties. Much to the disappoint- submit to| examine whether post-war econo- Jy pursued the policy of wean 
dgeable™ © ment of many of his colleagues and © Moham| Mic hardships gaye an impetus to „way and also appeasing the m 
nd the RY friends, Mohamed Ali plunged into appropsiaj political discontent. derates in-order to isolate Gan- 
y indulges § the muddie of communal politics. pointed of The story begins in 1919 when dhi. As the non-cooperation move: n re 
whee he he ie he Kenne a re Sut he ce Gandhi had little influence in In- meni gathered momentum, the 
in six ha against his comrades in the Con- comfort d| dian politics. In fact, it was the Government arrested the Ali bro- 
rosea a Bree ane nationalist Muslims nent, On eva of the arban ap ues reid- thers but, thanks to Sapru’s in- è 
S iz a z Mulhte Tir + x A i 3 A $ X 
5 aS rood Akad Fe Se oh en dle class, What is apparently a tervention, Gandhi was allowed 
; Abdul Majid Kh: i Tasadı a er.) Paradox is the extent of response to lead the movement. The Gov: | 
anne ec and Hotel which the satyagraha, the first eenment was happy when th 
j duq mad Khan Sherwani. He sailles) of aa a Moplah belli brok ut 
accused them, quite maliciously, of as M| Countrywide popular movement Moplah rebellion broke out, bu 
-B b ‘stooges’ of ‘the “Hindu bee “H against the Raj, evoked in the Gandhi was unperturbed and an-_ 
Mahasabha dominated Congress” wi h heap! masses, notably in cities and nounced that he would begin civi’ 


Ansari complained in September go about.) OWNS. The“contributors provided disobedience in Barde'i. When th: 
1929 that the Ali Brothers (Mo- an exampij VIVid accounts of the Rowlatt crisis was reaching ii. climax, the 
hamed and Shaukat) “have deve mhe tpo Satyagraha in the cities of Botn- moderates led by Malaviya, San- 
loped ‘a point of view from which ın oe idel bay and Ahmedabad, Delhi and karan Nair, Jinnah and Jayak 
| everything that is said or done by tee Ree Lahore. While in Bombay it was convened an emergency con! 
| any Hindu or Nationalist Muslim and an p4 Mainly confined to Gujarati mar- ence in Bombay, and Gandhi s. 
| appears to them to be the‘ direc? and an In chants and Muslim middle pended civil disobedience. Then 
| 


| gosult of Hindu Mahasabha influ} Shan Munjelasses, the working class cäme came Chauri Chaura; and Gandhi 

ence. Their new mentality admfts Ken Roe ilto the forefront in Ahmedabad. decided to put an end to the non- 
of only two divisions in India, N ka Lahore witnessed unprecedented cooperation movement. Time had 
Hindu and Muslim, and not na- ven the | demonstrations of Hindu students come for the Government to de- 
tionalist and reactionary or non-| the -sh liver its coup de grace; and Gan- 


Bat area ei ai) This may | and Muslim workers. In Calcutta, 
operating and cooperating”, admirers oj the Marwari and non-Bengali dhi was arrested on March 10, 


ns finally, a word on Mohamed sub-contine| Muslims assembled in the Na- 1922. Thus “the patience and_per- 
ee style of politics, an aspect with seriouj Khoda mosque and pledged their spicacity of the Government” 
(Taber naa Raen ignored by Afzal tics. To crd support to Gandhi, while the yì x 7 DS t 
end han „Muhammad. He sonality Bengali students, supposed to be tionalist movement was a sham 
| sian, At several Khilafat mectnge, C a mrn fadleas, remained generally apa; les 
ha pa se EE 1eetings, in a histot etic. ais period marked an- ti , whi I 
SER dent, in Decent to "Cha Ahle commitment to Kindusfie- sa asn Sema Ye Mi De 
| leagues disrupted a Muslim = col- perpetuated lim unity. On the eve of the Khi- peace army”, is an offshoot ofl 
| sum meet- notions abj‘lafat movement Gandhi said: Gandhi’s Sarvodaya movement 
“There are two things to which I The Sena provides the cadre for} 
| am devoting my life—permanent the non-violent revolution envi 
unity between Hindus and Mus- saged by Gandhi, and for which 
lims, and satyagraha”. As a real- the Sarvodayists professed]; 
ist he knew that he could forge work. The violent revolutionary 
Political alliance with Muslims fondly hopes that, once he has 
only with the help of Muslim nad his way, peace will automa- 
leaders and he relied heavily on tically come. This has never been“ 
the Ali brothers, Dr Ansari, and the case anywhere. Gandhi deveti f 
bdul Bari of Lucknow. Gandhi’s loped his own technique. Thef ` 
assumption was that social loyal- author. who was trained under) \" 
i ties in India were moulded not Gandhi's personal care, says he! | 
by class but by community and witnessed “the inside story of the) 


religion, which-explains why he 5 i on-! 
chose to link Khilafat with non- (evelopment of the idea of a non- 


cooperation in the teeth of oppo- a ss 
sition of Hindu leaders. Even He divides the Sena’s work 
when communal killings swept three categories: intervention in}, 
the country and partition was in conflict situations; relief and re- 
the offing, he still cherished the habilitation; and laying the fo: 
ideal of Hindu-Muslim unity. It dations of a new society. Its wor 
j= was not fortuitous that national- for the Bangladesh evacuees an 
the large camps it ran in the bor- 
ı der areas is well known. WE 


This was the result of m 
hard work and scientific trai 


aveın 


how the training is given and i 
mits that achievements in this | 
rection have not been outstanc 


ing, Most of the training is give 


) the Aliths 
hrist? ve 
PhD, as e 
N unless =) 
edgeable,” y 
and the po 
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no stupidity, 
„research eh 
is AS goode 


| THE ALI BROTHERS 


ber 1928, 
leagues disrupted a Muslim 


protest, but it was an «#mbarrass- ing which was overwhelmingly 
, 


ment during the hey-day of com- favour of the Nehru Report a 


munalism in the late 4 
twenties. Much to the disappoint- 
ment of many of his colleagues and 
friends, Mohamed Ali plunged into 
the muddle of communal politics. 
Furthermore, he launched a tirade 
against his comrades in the Con- 
gress, including nationalist Muslims 
like Abul Kalam Azad, Mukhter 
Ahmad Ansari. . Syed Mohmud, 
Abdul Majid Khwaja, and Tasad- 
duq Ahmad Khan Sherwani, ie 
accused them, quite maliciously, of 
being ‘stooges’ of ‘the “Hindu 
Mahasabha dominated Congress” 
Ansari complained in September 
1929 that the Ali Brothers (Mo- 
hamed and Shaukat) “have deve- 
loped ‘a point of view from which 
everything that is said or done by 
any Hindu or Nationalist Muslim 
appears to them to be the’ direc 
result of Hindu Mahasabha influ- 
ence. Their ne mentality admfts 
of only two divisions in India, 
Hindu and Muslim, and not na- 
tionalist and reactionary or non- 
cooperating and cooperating”. 

And finally, a word on Mohamed 
Ali’s style of Politics, an aspect 
Which has been ignored by Afzal 
Iqbal and Shan Muhammad. He 


was an extremely aggressive politi- 
clan. At several Khilafat meetings, 


he quashed all dissent. In Decern- 
he and his militant col- 
meet- 


ninetesn- forced the unwilling majority 


submit to his dictatorship. i 

Mohamed Ali may not haveem 
appropriated the Khilafat funds 
pointed out by Shan Muhamma 
But he certainly lived in style ar 
comfort during the Khilafat mov 
nent. On his six-month tour 
Europe he stayed in expensis 
hotels (Hotel Regina in Londc 
nd Hotel des Reservoirs in Ve 
s) off Khilafat funds. In Lo 
don, as Mohamed Ali wrote to h 
brother, he lived “in a nice fl: 
with heaps of good food, taxis 1 
go about...... ”, Surely, this is m 
an example of ‘self-denial’. 

The two books under review fa 
to provide any useful insights in 
the life of a colourful personali 
and. an influential politician. 4 
most conventional biographers d 
Shan Muhammad and Afzal Igb 
have extolled the virtues of thc 
subject and conveniently gloss 
over_the shortcomings and failur 
This may go down well with t 
admirers of Mohamed Ali in t 
sub-continent, but certainly r 
with serious students of Indian pc 
tics. To create a halo around a pi 
Sonality is easy, but to exami 
the complex role of a public figu 
in a historical context is no eas 
task, The authors have merel 
Perpetuated certain stereotype 
notions abut Mohamed Ali. 
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t it c 
tion and, an early 


Sand ard tbe Bronte 
rs hid behind male pseudo- 
; that the embittered Aphra 
salirised male impotence, 
n the 17th century, Sarah Eger- 
on proclaimed: “My darling 
ten will bolder sallies make. 
myself an unchecked 


vorth in her Let- 
ty Ladies says: 

y es will, I am 
‚ be losers in. love as well 
i hip by their supe- 
is a timid i 


consultant, and 
head of a 


yan, the 
company. 


„bec 


dipping in- 
100) on survival 
‘Ics. ‘This brought 
De OY my youngest son and 
cep it near my bed to hide 
fon: friends who seem to for- 
ito bring back my favourite 
ks after reading them, 
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IR a person who reads al- 
most à book a day it is hard 
zemember which ones he 
yed most. But what aticks in 
Mind is the fact that for the 
time I read books on India 
by Ind an authors which 
$ d ctively better than 
1 hac read before, The 
2 that X can recall are Balraj 
nnas A Nation of Fools 
ukh Dhondy's Poona Com. 
d Sarah Lioyd’s An In 
achment, 
ever heard of Balraj 
fore Poly eather he is 
» Te fin Lond 
nily of Peshawart ton 
o migrated at partition 
ikula, near Kalka, The 
ty made he after th 
to Chandigarh. The ior, 
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j middle 
Oxbridge and 
rehitect), She falls 
1 Sikh Nihang. who 
ord of English, 
ble is that the 


a landsca 
in love wi 


not begin as 

t with physical 

j unexpressed 
concern fo other. Sarah 
Lloyd is in her descrip- 


tion of the Punjabi countryside 
es in the poverty imposed 


On her after she takeg on her 
Nibang Jover a partner. Writ- 
ten with 7 


perception, the 
2 {wo years and 
is mutually d of by both 
without any recrimination. It is 
one of the most delightful books 


Pane read by a foreigner on 


affair igsts 


nassen 
~ Pr 
A A CARTER 
ernennen nn 
( ye IGRACING, outsmarting 
; and more eloquent than any 
„are Grace Paley’g funhy, 
ed, luminous stories, Later 
€ (Virago £8.95). 
masterpiece of 


a the G 
(Faber 212.95), first 
i ia the 1960s, has an 
ve and meta- 


at startles 


and impresses more and more 
with the passage of time. of 
non-fiction, Humphrey Jen- 
pos S kaleidoscopic anthos 

nemonin 1660-1926 
(Dauisch £12.95), compiled 
over the 13 years preceding 


Kath in Asie at 
X 2 a giant epitaph 
for the Age of Steam itself, z 


SOLI J. SORABJEE 


gSRAHAM Greene has always 
Uf teen my favourite author. 
His book Monsignor Quixote 
was delightful reading. Greene 
was less sombre and less preoc- 
cupied with sin and salvation and 
unusually relaxed, though he dealt 
with the usual eternal themes of 
God, suffering and life after death. 
The humorous vein is at its best 
especially in the dialogues be- 
tween the. mayor, a communist, 
and the prieg, a simple living 
Catholic. g 

Another excellent bit of read- 
ing were the last two volumes 
of the monumental. %Æries The 
Transfer of Power — 4942-47 
published oy Her Majesty’s sta- 
tionery office relating to the con- 
stitutional relations between Bri; 
tain and India. 2 > 

These volumes contain a verit- 
able mine of information throwing 
light on various aspects of the 
transfer of power in that period. 
The selection and arrangergent is 
excellent. As you read these do- 
cuments and particularly the be- 
hind-the-scene letters between the 
governors of the provinces and 
the viceroy, the viceroy and the 


K. Natwar Singh lists 
his choice of the best 
books he read in 1985. 


THE book that impressed me 
A most was One Earth, Four 
or Five Worlds by Octavio Paz, 
the greatest living poet in Spa- 
nish. He was in India recently to 
deliver the annual Nehru Memo- 
rial lecture, His tenure as Mexi- 
co’s ambassador to India is well 
remembered. He enriched the 
capital’s intellectual life. 

Albert Camus wrote, “We live 
with a few familiar ideas. Two 
or three...It takes ten years to 
have an idea of one’s own—about 
which one can speak.” In Octavio 
Paz, we have a poet who has 
ideas of his own. That is why 
what he says, is of such impor 
tance. 

This book consists of Octavio 
Paz’s essays written during the re- 
cent past. The sub-title is, “Re- 
flections on Contemporary His- 
tory.” His credentials are formi- 
dable. His mind js both original 
and powerful. These essays, even 
in translation, make a terrific im- 
pact on the intellect and make one 
sit up. Paz looks at four or five 
worlds of our earth. He has di- 
vided his book into two parts, 
“the first contains five chapters 
on the changes of opinion and 
oudook in the nations of the old 
world; the crises of imperial de- 
mocracy in the United States; its 
counterpart, the system of bureau- 
cratic domination in Russia; the 
revolt of particularism, above all 
in the countries on the periphery; 
and modernisation, its dangers and 
difficulties... Part two looks 
at South America, The “bleeding 
wounds” of our societies are dis- 
cussed with a brilliance and fresh- 
ness that is difficult to match. 

I enjoyed Philip Ziegler’s book 
on Mountbatten, A very good, 


Indian are of special 
interest, are y more 
serious what we got in, 
Freedom at Mount- 


batten's Indian | is 
now under close historical seru- 


of state, the viceray’s) 


ET, i 
personal reports, you have the 
feeling of not being a mere) 


spectator, but of being involved 
in this tremendous unfolding of) 
the dramatic events preceding in- 
dependence. You relive history. | 

Human rights has always 5i 
my major concern. Despite i 
depressing Amnesty International! 
reports there is a silver lining 
the dark ferment: the evoluti 
of human rights jurispmiden 
Today, the enforcement of his) 
man rights on an internation@l) 
ee has become a practical re) 
ality. ; 
I read twa books by Paul Sieg- 
hart — The International Law) 
of Human Rights and The 
Lawfol Rights of Mankind. They) 
were very absorbing—full of in- 
formation, excellent analysis and) 
stimulating in their approach, i 

From constitutional history and) 
human rights I transported myself 
into another world — the world 
of jazz music and musicians, I 
had my complete fill of it by re- 
reading Dizzy Gillespie’s memoirs, 
To Be or not to Bop, It was 
not a usual autobiography in a 
narrative form. What made it most 
enjoyable was that it blends 
Dizzy’s own story with the words 
of those who have known him 


tiny, especially in India. Natu- 
rally, Indian and British histo- 
rians look at it differently, Com- 
plete agreement on so controver- 
sial a question as the partition 
of India is unlikely, but when 
all is said and written, it will be 
conceded that under the circum- 
stances prevailing at the time, 
Mountbatten dealt with a near 
insoluble problem with vigour 
and speed. He carried the top 
Congress leadership with him. He 
got no change out of Mr, Jin- 
nah and this rankled Lord 
Mountbatten all his life. Ziegler 
does not hesitate to be severely 
critical of his hero and this 
raises the book above the merely 
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CURE For Serpents by The 
A Duke of Pirajno (Eland 


24.95); the author was a doctor 
in D 1920s and 1930s in Libya, 


Eritrea, Ethiopia and Somali- 
RN This took vhas been & 


favourite of mine for years: In 


T 
a defector tells how the person- 
nel of the Soviet Military. Intelli- 


ase elation ig how 
interesting _ revele 

they oie their collaborators 
in the West, 


"J, ©. BALLARD 


pv ARBUS by Patricia 
Bosworth (Heinemann £14.95); 
“the photographer of dwarfs, 
freaks and transvestites always 
seemed a princess of cool, but 
this biography reveals that she 
was far more troubled than her 
stoical subjects, Hans Bellmer 
by Peter Webb (Quartet £40). 
Bellmer was one of be most 


an m 


© misunderstood’ artists in the sur f = 


this great engraver, 
sculptor was a 
around a 


The career of | 
painter and | 
strange voyage 
life-long obsession. 


ist movement. 


In a more 
the author of | 
Lunch offers a well- i 


dies and biographical jests. 


B. R. NANDA 


of Tke Free 
. He also vividly recol- 
lects his first-hand impressions 
of international crises and world 
figures like Kennedy and Eisen- 
hower which he gained while he 
was Tho Times of India’s corres- 
ondent in Europe and America. 
What I like most about his book 
js that it is happily free from 
egotiso) which mars some of our 
aytobiographies in India. 
"nother bit of refreshing read- 
ing was the biography of Jin- 
nah by Stanley Wolpert. He has 
used Indian, Pakistani and 
British sources and reveals com- 
paratively new information about 
Jinnah’s life pieced together by 
interviews with people who had 
known him, It is definitely fuller 
and more authentic than any- 
thing that has appeared on Jin- 
nah before. 
Wolpert naturally begins with 
Jignah’s early years in politics 


Sadanand 
5 
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adulatory. 

About Dominique  Lapierre’s 
The City of Joy, I have mixed 
feelings. I think his heart is in 
the right place, I am not sure 
what to make of his head. It 
is really outrageous to call one 
of Calcutta’s worst slums, Anand 
Nagat. (Lapierre is not to blame 
for this). Here Lapierre lived for 
some months and describes his 
experiences with sincerity and 
tenderness. His book is important 
as testimony, Mother Teresa has 
changed many lives, Lapierre's 
being one of them, Conditions: in 

: Anand Nagar have changed for 
; the better, we are told. Slums 
? produce their own culture and 


one has to approach it sans 
starry-eyed sentimentality. 

The amazing Polish priest Ko- 
walski, who continues to live 
there, came to India to put into 
practice what Christ preached. 
Lapierre has drawn a memorable 
portrait of this exceptional per- 
von. Kowalski has now been ac- 
cepted as one of them by the 
locals. His passage to acceptance 
was neither smooth nor is it 
likely to prove infectious, 
slum culture is not easy to root 
out for a variety of sociological 
and economic reasons in a demo- 
cracy, but rooted out it must be. 
ı am not sure Mr. Lapierre pro- 
vides the answer. Although I put 
Jown the book with an uneasy 
feeling, it did set me thinking. 
Thats what a book should do. 

Three important Nehru books 
have recently appeared. G. Partha- 
sarathy is editing Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s letters to chief ministers. 
Vol. I consists of his letters from 
1947 to 1949, This book is re- 
quired reading for all ministers, 
legislators, senior diplomats and 
civil servants, Vols. If and III of 
the second serics of the Select- 
ed Works of Jawaharlal Nehru 
deal with the turbulent months 
preceding the partition. No future 
historian of India can ignore 
these books, They throw light on 
great hisoncal events, capturing 

mood, atmosphere = 

Ben: = oe hee pod see 

. Narayan’s Un 

Banyan Tree and On E 
is a treasure, with all its Mal 
gudi enchantment. Some stories 
have appeared earlier, but there 
are several new ones, the most 
notable and striking bein “A 
Breath of Lucifer’, which, says 
Narayan, “was dictated by me 
into a cassette when I had to 
spend ten days in bed with eyes 


ration, and was attend 
crazy male nurse,” unger pya 
Finally, Among the Cities by 
Jan Morris. This is a retrospec- 
tive selection of her best travel 
writings. Some of it dates, but 
it is still very engaging, amusing 
and perceptive. An excellent New 
Year gift. 


The Adding, Machine ? Collected | 
Essays by William S, Burroughs | 
(Calder £10.95). 
light-hearted vein, 
The Naked { 
dressed salad of amiable paro- © 


This e 


bandaged following a cataract ope- 


BEHIND THE BYLINE: M. 
V. Kamath, 


when he was admired for his 
secular, nationalist and demo- 
cratic credentials. After the 
creation of Pakistan, the author 
maintains that Jinnah wanted to 
revert to that early phase again. 
Wolpert is sympathetic to Jinnah 
but not uncritical. It is a pity 
that the book has ‘cen banned 
in Pakistan. 
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scholar who writes elegantly 

and distils complex historival 
and philosophical themes into a 
fascinating story wins my nomi- 
nation this year. Jonathan 
Spence in the Memory Palace of 
Matteo Ricci (Faber £15) intro- 
duces us to one of the most re- 
markable figures in religious his- 
tory. The Chinese still venerate 
this learned 16th-century Jesuit. 
Traveller and sage, he assumed 
the garb of monk or mandarin. 
He shared the riches of his own 
Christian faith within a profound 
respect for another religious cul- 
ture and an older civilization. 
Christian missions cannot chalk 
up many enduring successes , 10 
China. Ricci’s is the exception. 
The book is as engagingly allu- 
sive and as colourful as the main 
character. Beautifully produced, 


it’s a little masterpiece. 
AMRITA PRITAM 
ES 


NE of the things that I read 
this year was & little diffe- 
“living book” — 
my meeting with Pandit Kailash 

i from Madhya 
Pradesh. The knowledge and ex- 
ed with me 
were more than what any book 
could give. 
curiosity to 


too because the 
knowledge he has contains the 
kind of reasoning that can satisfy 
a modern mind. 

Another book that really in- 
volved me was 2 reinterpreta- 
tion of the Vedas. It is calle 
Vedie Vishva Darshan by Pan- 
dit Hari Shankar Joshi. This 
kind of reading led me to write 
my own book (soon to be pub- 
lished) which is basically & 
dialogue between me and his- 
tory. Some of the issues that I 
have explored, like the mean- 
ing of Som Ras or the origin of 
the classification of society, stem- 
med from the reading I 
done throughout the year. 

I ae liked ane on com- 
munalism, Sam a 
Sampardayk Dange Oy Geetesh 
Sharma from Calcutta. Most 
books on communalism are bias- 
ed, specially books in the Te 
gional. languages. This one was 
refreshingly objective. 

In 1985 a lot of short, stories 
and poems have been written in 
Pakistan, Although there 
sorship and oppressi 
country, the works 
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The Golder Notebook (1962) 
her most famous work, 20g (= 
modern day classic for its bril- 
jiant, many-layered, exploration 
of the issues of our time, has 
sold over 900,000 in hardback. 
] ovel series Iren of 
sold million 


s Is 


evolution, 
Lessing has dealt with a wide 
range of concerns — from poli- 
tical activism and the relation- 
ship between the individual and 
the collective to the creative pro- 
cess and the catastrophic end of 


the human rac 

In The Of A Good 
Neighbour Lessing tells the story, 
n first - person narrative, of 
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Jane Somers, a journalist in her 
mid-forties who works for a 
glossy magazine and has a chance 
meeting with a very old_woman 
whom she befriends. Through 
this relationship Lessing examines 
the plight of the very old urban 
poor — their problems of cop- 
ing with social workers, land- 
lords and the ffars of. depend- 
ency and old age. 

And why did Lessing embark 
on this rather elaborate experi- 
ment—one she says she -planned 
for years? For readers farndiar 
with her work and her views, this 
ruse is almost expected, re- 
emphasising as it does a point 
she stressed as far back as 1971 
in a new preface to The Go’den 
Notebook. There, she describes 
in length the relationship between 
the writer and the reader, th 
writer and the reviewer and &h 
nature and quality of criticis 
prevalent, concluding that “there 
is something seriously wrong 
with our literary system.” 
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Thirteen years later she was to 
demonstrate it. F 

“Ivs not much fun being, a 
writer,” she said in an interview 
after the incident was disclosed, 
“but this has been fun. The ex- 
perience of starting again as 4 
first novelist has been very enjoy- 
able, very entertaining.” 

For a long time, she said, she 
had dreamed of escaping from 
her “cage of reputation” and had 
wanted to be reviewed on merit, 
“as a new writer, without the 
benefit of a name... I wanted 
to highlight the whole dreadful 
precess in ook publishing that 
If the books had come out in 
my name, they would have sold 
a lot of copies and reviewers 
would tave said ‘Oh, Doris 

essing, how wonderful’.” Need- 
ess to say, Lessing’s books, untike 
Jane Somers’ or other unknown 
authors are snapped up by pub- 
lishers and every new book re- N 
ceives lengthy reviews in all ma- f |) 
jor literary publications. si 

Resides demonstrating the hur- } 
dies first-time writers come f> | 
up against, Lessing was keen to 
encourage them. She said she 
“wanted to cheer up young wri- 
ters who often have such a hard | 
time of it, by illustrating that f 
certain attitudes and processes © 
they have to submit io, are me- | 
chanical and have nothing to! 
do with them personally or with ' 
their kind of degree of talent.” 


Settling Scores 


‚She also had a “faintly mali- 
cious” reason — to settle a score | 
with reviewers who she says 
disliked her space fiction series 
—Campus In Argos: Archives, 
and preferred her earlier style. 
In The Diary... she reverts to her | 
earlicr style and yet not one 
reviewer recognised hier. 

Doris Lessing’s problems with 
the literary world and the critics © 
who embody its values, goes far | 
beyond personal pique against I 
unfavourable reviewers and is © 
as recognisable and applicable | 
here in India. In The Golden 
Notebook preface she explains f 
what an author, an artist, looks 
for in a critic—for imagination 
and original judgement — and 
how both qualities are practically 


non-existent because their up- 
bringing is in a totally opposite | 
direction, because talent is re- 


garded as commodity with a 
value in the success stakes, $ 
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10 be taken into account 
Mout the Media, all of 
"including the New York 
rend to regard substance 
ee to style. Take, for 


viewers a 


have any clear noon of who is 
fighting whom, and tọ what end? 
ery few, I 22 say, if any. 


£ 


Alike, 
in-up. 
e bene- 


all be celebrating the 200th 
anniversary of Dr. Johnson's 
irth, For me it is a very special 


i Q ! ] be critics and 7 
> e f a like litmus paper. They are wind 
ae e es — invaluable. 


THE JOURNALIST OF JOURNALISTS 
Johnson made up the speeches delivered 


S: For some year: exist within a wider social and 
in the parliament wi political context. 5 


ficiaries of this pregt effort, the occasion. and I am honou Self as a writer, A 

i nd listeners’ and readers, have been invited to parti act of humility for a writer,” 
Along with many Sher I 
come to see Dr. Johnson i 
of the most estimable of E know that one is a 
men; Naturally, he makes cause one represents, 
cial appeal to journalists; 1 
f 3 - glorified the job of writininvisibly fed by n 
IN September at ld we money against time by geiple who are inarticulate to whom 
au for it himself with great done belongs, to whom one is res. 

tion and by describing its at le, : z 3 
with compassion. He loved uuunp 


a 


of success, and of failure’ It i 
a weeding out system: the wea- | 
ker get discouraged and fall out. | 
“As in the pofitical sphere, the | 
child is taught that he is free, | 
a democrat, with a free will and | 
a free mind, lives in a free coun- | 
try, makes his own decisions. | 
©. At the same time he is a pri- | 
soner of the assumptions and | i 
dogmas of his time, which he | af ! 
does not auestion, because he has 3 
never been told they exist... 
® With all our institutions, from 
the police force to academia, 
from medicine to politics, we 
give %ittle attention to the people 
who leave — that process of 
elimination that goes on all 
the time and which excludes, very 
early, those likely to be Original 
and reforming...” 


Litmus Children. 


“Children therefore,” she con- 


| 

f 

i 

| 

| 

i; 

= 
| tinues, “who are bred on this 2) : 

6 


J 


h} 


b training system and prow up to 
reviewers are 


They are 
the most sensitive barometer of 
public opinion... because these 
are people whose whole education €n the f i 
has been just that — to look devi- | 
© outside themselves for their opi- same 

nions, to adapt themselves to peeches 
authority figures, to ‘received piho tag j 
cpinion = marvellously reveal- Ele | 
ing phrase.” j 

Lessing was fortunate. She left enori 24 
school at 14 and educated her-!¢ 2 4 
self, which in part certainly. shar-.. enb ; 
pened her ability to critically ià his 
Perceive the “system,” and to re- were 
sist being co-opted by it. Success op him 
did not bludgeon her insight and; False 
age did not blunt it. She SAW counter 
only too clearly and spoke outith m. 
against the trap of literary stat-hat are 
# dom-—of belonging to a charmed," he i 
#4 incestuous circle, of being draw: d: “I'm 
A into the world of radio and tele- 


Ar as, 
vision. _ cluding — 
And if her criticism of the sys-, 5 


od pargill. © 
=» tem has been trenchant and her $ E 
| refusal to conform fo its demands. 
4 consistent, as strong have been die 
her responses to the pressures of he edi 
the socialist movement to which ichester 
she belonged — where anti-in- n i 
tellectualisn was widespread, om the © 
where writing was seen as infe- consi- 
rior to political organising, where II) pers 
the definition of “committed” ‘uly 
writing was producing tedious mong 
tracts about the working class. © “fe 4 
The relationship between then, but, > 
individual and the collective has What is 
been of abiding interest to her, |d seem 
Her steadfast defence of the right Ri 
of am individual to think and l 
act for herself or himself goes ! 
hand in hand with the recogni- |, 


ng even 
rei 


learned that p 
be authentic, 


And it is within 
context, as 
tradition, tha 


this wider 2 ution. j 
part of an ongoing en 
me dennen her- Karel + 
e minimum snifyina | 


te in an essay called ' 
all Personal Voige”, = 


late, is continuously 
umbers of 
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rom Muggeridge’s Diary 


ws or entertainment? 


5 it 


evening newscasts 
re never been more 
snapshot - and - 
ad line - services, 
sre substance is in- 
sically secondary to 


Se En en ame 


N old journalist like my- 
self of some 
a-s finds it significant, if 
isturbing, to observe how 
fesentation of 


rious media takes on the 
er of entertainment rather 
Jf elucidation, It was not so 
Ong ago—in October 1982, 
Precise—that the weightiest 
can newspaper, 
Times, no less, published a 


is increasingly bein 
as entertainment.” - 
a A . s 
the article ran, is a visual 
n. Moreover, 
ISts have never been more 
snapshot-and-headline-ser- 
Where substance is intrin- 
Secondary to style. 
Profits from news 
€s have incre 
Mpetitive pressures to 
dopular And appealing. The 
15 an increasing emphasis 


ased, so have 
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Johnson made up the speeches deliv 
ever hearing them, 


ng promotion 


LISTS: For some yeurs Dr. 
ered in the parliament without 
and only desisted when he learned that 
were actually belicving his reports, to be authentic. 


uy paid stars, 


and would not tolerate even the 
most seemingly harmless devia- 
tions. For instance, for some 
years he made up the speeches 
delivered in Parliament without © 
ever hearing them, and only de- ~ 
sisted when he learned that people 
ere actually believing his reports 
o be authentic—an.attitude that, 
if prevalent today. would empty — 
Fleet Street overnight. His cha- 
rity was inexhaustible, and his 
urious verbal assaults were 
directed am at struck him 
as being hypocritical and false. 
Boswell describes an ~ encounter 4 
that Dr. Johnson had with a7 
poor beggar woman, “What are f 
your circumstances, ma'am?" he 
asked her, and she replied; “Im i 
just a poor strugeler, sir.” as, 
indeed, so are we all, including 
Mrs. Thatcher and Mr. Scargill- 
* = 
HEN I first joined the ediz 
torial staff of the Manchester 
Guardian (as it then was) in 1932, 
telephoning to London from the 
Manchester oflice was consi 
dered extravagant, and only per- 
missible if the call was  fruly f 
urgent, Since then, communi- 
cations of every sort have deve- 
loped out of all recognition, but, | 
by some strange irony, what is” 
transmitted so swiftly would seem 
to have correspondingly declined i 
in coherence and quality. Indeed, 4 
“the so-called Technological Revo- 
lution, embracing as it does 
nuclear power and computer de- 
pendence, looks like proving even 
more disastrous than its prede- 
cessor, the Industrial Revolution. j 
When I brood on this, I derive 
comfort from a play I saw years 


the New York 


ciaries of this greyt effort, the 
ewers and listeners and readers, 
y clear noon of who is 
to what end? 


occasion, and I am honoured to 
have been invited to participate. 
Along with many others, I have 
come to see Dr. Johnson as one 
of the most estimable of English- 
men. Naturally, he makes a s 


ery few, I shou 


ago b aor ch writer, Karel 
Cinek. called RUR, Kenin 
Rossum's Universal Robots, In 
the play the robots take i 
from the h@mans, and look 
turning U into slaves, — 
y the robots, feeling si 


cial appeal to journalists; he has 
glorified the job of writing for 
money against time by going in 
for it himself with great distinc- 
tion and by describing its ardour 
with compassion. He loved truth, 


September attyj 
celebrating the 200th 


irth, For me it is a ve 


thing strange und exciting 
inner mechanism, slink 
ther hand in hand to b 

Genesis story all aver aga 
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classes. ° 


sion of his bicentennial 


by Vrinda Nabar 


| Thé‘sloppy’in 


Tae: 


that Johnson, though somethin 
of an intellectual piant, was un 
commonly sloppy in his persona 


Dictionary, a standard for nearly 
a hundred years, is an example 
of his almost madden - 


work ggeeted the end of the pro- 
ject with 


I have done witb him”. “I am 


fellectual 


the words. “Thank God 
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£ other poets a character jg 
o often an individual: in those 
f Shakespeare it is commonly a 


have over real life is that their 
\ authors are at liberty, though not 


TS z Boswell records in his | to invent, yet to select objects, | 
g A tribute on the occa- roughness  eublisher of that | and to cull from the mass of | 


mankind hose incividvals_upon 
hich the attention ought most 
o be employed.” By which, of 
course, Johnson means that litera- 


i » Johnson supposedly repli- | 
i har he thanks od for any- ture ought to portray only cha- | 
i thing.” racters who are morally “good”. | 


2 ` Bon in 1709, Dr. Samuel 

Johnson lived through 875 
years of what is popularly cal- 
led the Augustan Age in English 
literature, it followed * upon a 
very turbulent century in Eng- 
lish history. Between 1640 and 


Johnson also produced an edi- 
tion of Shakespeare, the preface 
to which is an important docu- 

history of Shakes- 
He wrote the 
pioneering the 


ment in the 
peare criticism. 
Lives of the Poets, 


Johnson, however, lacks rigi- | 
dity, surprising us with an open- 
mindedness quite singular in an 
ge that worried itself over | 
“rules” and precepts. Accepiing | 
n principle the neo-classical cri- | 


1700, England witnessed one of tradition of biographical and ficism of tragi-comedy, he can | 
i = its kings B haties I) beheaded, [terry history and criticism. He stili insist that experience is the | 
į the restoration of his son Charles / was, an best judge: that Shakespeare’s 


IL to the throne after 18 y€ars 
of commonwealth rule, most of 
London ravaged by the Great 
Fire and the Great Plague, and 
finally the Bloodless Revolution 


Rambler) 


writing in turn as the 
the Idler 


the Adventurer, and 


The Readers Guide 


indefatigable Barbie 


mingling of the tragic and the |. 


gomic “ig a practice contrary to 
the rules of criticism will be| 
readily allowed: but there is al- | 
ways an appeal open from criti- | 


quality that COMES “habits. A very good friend, Mrs, pee ea of Contempo- 

Fey across most strongly in Thrale, reports that “Mr cepi] mends the fact hee Oe 
ef Johnson's work. He those of Conversation — were alll hibit eT ee, circ 
$ 5 » ed only by idents that dai 
Do wrote at a time when ‘Suse tnes, however, is a qua- häppen, in the world Amt ine, 
| the Enalish ial st lity one would never apply to enced by passions and qualities | 
| j ine English soctal $ ruc- Johnson's writing. He was a true which are really to b found in 
i j | ° in the t possible conversing with mankind”, 
P| ture was changing, an Augustan in, th pet postole  ekelusively didactic ap- 
ea a new reading public sense. Propriciy, ae which connote proach can cut literature off from | 
| A . one of the age — are much of human experience. We | 
{ p forming, to incorporate mally appropriate when applied may not agree with the Ramb- | 
j | 1 Faua ees rk His well-known lers argument that: “The chief | 

; the nascent middle toll O advantage which these fictions | 


I 


cism to nature”, 
Johnson was finmly pledged to | 

the cause of the English langu- | 

age. His authority as literary cri- | 

tic and arbiter, stong in his own | 

lifetime, remains unchallenged 

even by his worst detractors. | | 

Above all he possessed critical | | 

integrity. He had a sense of dig- | 

nity which made it impossible 

for bim to demean himself: “I | 

have no design to gratify pride | 

by submission or malice by, 

lamentation; nor think it reson 

able to complain of neglect fror 

those whose regard I never so) 

cited. If I have not been d 

tinguished by the distributors 

literary honours. I have selc. 

descended to the arts by wO; 

favour is obtained.” in 
It is not surprising thafa£ 

author of those words cou! 

ject his powerful patron’stcy, 


Commitment ıs the one quality 
that comes across most strongly 
in Johnson’s work. He wrote at 
a time when the English social 
structure was changing, and a 
new reading public forming, to 
incorporate the nascent middle 
classes. Johnson was urreserved- 


ly committed tothe proper suid: 
ance. of this readership. He be- 
lieved in the role of writer as 
teacher, in the didactic purpose 
of literature, and abhorred that 
kind of literature which addressed 
itself to man’s, “baser” instincts. 

As an Augustan Johnson's cri- 
tical priorities, were fairly charac- 
teristic of the age. He emphasised 
general truths, relying on the 
notion that human nature and 
experience remain broadly un- 
changed through time. The true 
poet secks to convey this essen- 
tial, permanent aspect of human 


of 1688. 

It is hardly surprising that the 
18th century's primary concern 
was with stability. As Paul Fus- 
sell has remarked, it was this 
search for permanence that led 
the writers of this age back to 
ancient literature. The classics 
had withstood the test of time 
and thereby proved their excel- 
lence. Dr. Johnson ‚was one of 
the chief spokesmen of a period 
which tried to adapt classical 
ideals to 18th century English 


to 


a 


perhaps the best-known 
iterary biographies. This 
mpled with Boswell’s 
have made Johnson into 


Shakespeare asserts that: “Noth- 
ing can please many, and please 
long, but just representations of 
general nature.... Shakespeare 
is above all writers, at least 
above all modern writers, the 
poet of nature... In the writings 


g of a literary myth. He ` nature i 

ng © : e. ië serving attempt to favoı?; i 

5 A inteli a: oa pot carer: > ni emphasis. js al pervading on the near: “Thea R 
le 1a. e in Johnson. 3 ich yc a 

mi Golan “to; pont Ee e Preface to | which you have been ply 


take of my labours hafaz 
early, had been kind. Fe 
been delayed till I x % 
and cannot enjoy j’ 20 
tary and canna 
am known ? %5 
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so records Johnson’s 
i ‘many eccentricities, his dominee- 
| ‘ring manner, his physical oddi- 
| ‘ties and his lack of social finesse. 
‚It was commonly acknowledged 
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AFTER THE STORM: Following a very turbulent century in Eaglish history, 
that the 18h century’s primary concern was with stability- 
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The Persisten 


Women had to wait 
upto the 1880s for 
career opportunities to 
open up for them. The 
Literary Fund records 
show that most women 
took to writing to sup- 
port their families. 


by Govind Talwalkar 


E always go by what 
famous authors have to 
say, But in every language 
the general run of writers 
caters for the needs of the 
reading public, They can be 
called persistent writers. Some of 
them might be popular at a 
given time ‘but are forgotten. 
Nigel Cross has made a study 
of them in The Common Writers 
which gives us an idea of 19th 
century literary life in England. 
In 1800 there were 500 persis- 
tent writers. Surprisingly by the 
end of the century this number 
Tose to 9,000 and the number of 
titles to 6,000. The rise in lite- 
racy rates helped the circulation 
of books, the bulk of which ‚was 
claimed by pulp in course of time. 
But they served a social purpose. 


The lot of the common writer 
was never good and this has not 
changed even today. In the 
last century most of the common 


` writers eked out their livelihood 


with great difficulty, some of 
them reduced to penury. In fact, 
the poet Coleridge was all along 
dependent on his friends for their 
generous help. It was common 
for writers to seek a patron. This 
practice was widely prevalent in 
the earlier centuries as well. 


This capricious custom of pat- 
Tonage compelled some authors to 
establish a literary fund to help 
writers in need. David Williams 
was the one who translated this 
idea into reality. Several British 
radicals were influenced by his 
Writings on history and politics, 
His standing in France was con- 
siderable and he was even given 
French citizenship, 


David Williams discussed his 
plan to establish a Literary Fund 
with Adam Smith, William Pitt, 
James Charles, Fox and Ed- 
mund Burke without any success, 

owever, Williams went on with 
BN pien and established a fund, 

first meeti of whi 
held in Londonia May 10 1790, 

Coleridge was one of i 

recipients of the fund, th ate 


Bi Urne a 


POCO T 


ing for the fund as it came under 
attack from a poet like _ Robert 
Southey, for the ostentation with 
which a pittance had been grant- 
ed. Walter Scott was also reluc- 
tant to contribute while a nove- 
list like Charles Dickens became 
a member of the fund. But after 
a few years along with the other 
successful authors he preferred 


to help deserving writers so that- 


merit and individual disposition 
could also be taken into conside- 
Tation. 

The records of the fund were 
meticulously kept by Octavian 
Blewitt and writers could have 
made use of it for their novels, 
There was too much misery and 
hence indebtedness, The laws were 
strict for the mon-payment of 
debts and many of the common 
writers found themselves in prison. 
Cross gives details of such cases. 
These laws were entangled and 
convoluted and it took half of 
the 19th century to unraveP them. 


The Common Writer : Life In Nineteenth Century Grub 


through his journalistic writings 
he was never able to be self-suf- 
ficient financially. However, in 
1824 George IV gave the Royal 
Society of Literature 1,000 gui- 
neas for the benefit of 10 asso- 
ciates. It was a sort of pension 


and again Coleridge was one of $ 


the beneficiari 


Besides these institutions two — 
other societies were founded to - 


help needy authors but they failed 
as the writers could not agree on 
how to handle joint responsibility. 
ether journalists are writers 4 
as been a subject of discussion 
for all these years. The Literary 
Fund was not keen on giving a 
helping hand to the journalists, 
Meanwhile ~ some parliamentary 
Teporters thought of setting up a: 
Separate fund for their fraternity. ' 
The Times, however, disapproved | 
of the idea, But Dickens defended 
it and the fund was established 


Street : By Nigel Cross (CUP, £25) 


By 1837 there were 30,000 to 
40,000 annual arrests for debts, 
As the officials connected with 
the debtors’ prison received their 
commission from the fines of the 
debtors they had a vested interest 
in the existing practice, 

But Dickens’s Pickwick Papers 
Toused the people's Conscience 
and parliament Passed the Judge- 
ment Act of 1838 which reduced 
the prison population. Nigel Cross 


notes that the literatur 

in the debtors’ prison Produced 
memorable, whereas 
about the debtors’ 


Nites 


and the Marquess of Salisbury, 8 


three times Prime Minister, sub- | 


scribed to the fund and some 
writers who were contributors of 
newspapers also benefited from 

“There were several charities b 
1850 and in 1854 there were 53 


charities in London which distri- RS 
ile 


buted £1.8 million, Some of the 
authors received 
pupi 


Coleridge Te- 
A: stature i 


aaa = egamg 


ing for the fund 
_Pttack. from a poet like 4 


spain 


recognition, 
had passed a tion 

mending awards for literature, 
science and the arts, But the 
amount at the disposal of the 
government was not adequate. 


In the Victorian age, sobriety | 


a ET en) 
The lot of the common | 
writer was always un- | 
enviable and many of i 
them found themselves. : 
int prison for indebted- 

ness. 


and wealth were esteemed and 
so the writers found themselves 
out of place. Despite being un- 
conventional, they were accepted 
by society. It was mainly Victo- 
rian bohemians who were the 
followers of Dickens and Thac- 
keray. These bohemians were 
even described in Thackeray's 
novel The Adventures of Philip. 


The working class was not de- 
void of literary talent and some 
among them struggled to win re- 
cognition. But it was difficult to 
live on writing without private 
means of income. Hence, writing 
was a middle class profession. To 
the working class writers without 
adequate education, versification | 
came easy. Robert Burns exercis- | 
ed a great deal of influence m 
11. regard, 

As working class writers had 
inadequate education so too wo 
men writers in the Victorian age. 
Only 20 per cent among them had 
any formal schooling while ‘a 
mere five per cent received hi 


education. Women had to wait ~ 
upto the 1880s for career oppor- ; 
tunities to open up for them. i 
Among the women writers, the — 
novel was a popular form. Lite- 
rary Fund records show that 


most of the women took to writ- . 
ing to support their familics or 
support themselves as widows and 
discarded wives. Nigel Cross | 
these writers in great detail. 


George Gissing’s New. 
Street was the first novel in 
last century which placed ai 
ship at the centre les 
1880, iis numb; 


E San P ; ma’ : 
oun weil with- d even later. their own i 
out studying outstand- ase for not writ providen meee up 

En a ing at all? Or is this just a huge floweri Condit 
ing work, he is either a 2.3" fhe chairperson of a well- it wering. TH io 
cularly the more inte 


ally the latt fraud, usu- ing poets, novelists and others, tions of it, handle th 
atter. 1 


shat } e 


Literary ~] 
Blah-Blah 


| Vrinda Nabar 


| e 
| A~ American poet settling 
| down once to write a love 
| poem suddenly decided that he 
\ would ring UP his belpved instead. 
} He did so, and then it occurred to 
| him that this was the end of love 
poetry for ever and 


| He announced a 
entitled “Personism”, the purpose 


g@ing, one can } 
lions of wor 
been produced to 
theory. As a 19th century Eng- 
lish philosopher once said, VO- 
ave been written on the 


lumes have i 
value of silence, Partisan groups 


arise, and controversies ‚follow. 
Breakaway individuals, dissenters $ 
and converts to other theories af- who retired recently, announced, mature understanding ani 
ter championing the first that at- that if three-fourths, of the poets} thy. 
tracted their attention, begin to and half the novelists supported | For example, the institutia el | 
multiply. Every movement pro-} by the board had _died before! | creative writing classes in schoo, 
duces its counter-movement. Per- utilising the funds given to them|* colleges and universities helps t 
sonism, had it become establish- | the Joss would not have been felt] create an et for a wider aware 
ed, would no doubt have led to by anyone. ness of technical problems nt 

ica today, for every creation otite euch 


post-Personism, and that in turn In Amer 5 
would inevitably break up into single manuscript accepted for an awareness does not 
publication, several thousands are general public as well 

formed sections 


radical and orthodox wings (left 
and right). i rejected. Most of these are never ter-in hak f 
Needless to say, the movement published, Others are brought out writing exclusively in terms el 
did not get any support sine by the authors, sometimes with outstanding personal gis, no 
people prefer to write whenever the support of vanity publishers doubt given by God Himsel, ane 
they can, if they can, tather than (costs borne by the author). inspiration for which the 
~ta speak to or telephone their The crucial question in this be no explanation, N 
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Promise And Pitfa 
By INDER MALHOTRA 


government a secretary nor any other colleague of planning division or its subsequent, 
organise the his has been included. This is in elevation to the policy planning) 
Policy Planning Committee, headed sharp contrast to the past practice committee with its two SUCCESSIVE) 
‚ Mr G. Parthasarathy, into the when three top officials of the chairmen enjoying ministerial rank. 
by } "Advisory Group though the foreign office used to be members of On the contrary, the chairmen of 
Policy Bee: overdue. However, the the policy planning committee. Of the committee themselves have 
pe Wess not scem to have been course. the policy advisory group tended to get excessively involved in 
witout its uses. For the change that can, and doubtless. will invite the current crises and matters of the 
has been brought about is clearly a foreign secretary to its deliberations, moment. For instance, the late Mr 
move in the right direction and Jts charter also allows it to consult D. P. Dhar, the first full-time chair- 
arouses the hope that a rather and co-opt non-officials in pursuit man of the policy planning commit- 
nebulous institution which had of ofits objectives which should prove tee, used this position only as a 
late been in the doldrums can be useful. The cabinet secretary, Mr P. perch from which to deal with the 
perhaps converted into an instru- K, Kaul, is the only serving official Crisis in 1971 that led to the 
ment of meaningful contribution {0 to be a member of the group. Bangladesh war and eventually to 
formulation of national policy. In all official briefings on the role the liberation of Bangladesh. Soon 
For one thing the scope of the ofthe policy advisory group there is Wises he became planning min- 
group's functioning has been con- equal accent on both the advisory "SIT and deputy chairman of the 
siderably sorea, Eon ee nature of its work and the import- planning commission. 
composition has also been made „nce of its mandate to take an 
more broad-based u integrated, rather than a com: Uneventful tenure 
and duties defined with at partmental, view of foreign policy Ave E z 
ity than was the case in the pasua Ba national security roten In For nn time Mr DIA 
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necessarily endeared the commit- Sttution. But it will submit to the until the committee's relegation into 
tee’s chairman to the political and Prime pe poia options OT the background, Sri Lanka had been 
professional heads of the ministry of Tecommendations ‚of the type that his prineipal preoccupation. 
external affairs. emanate in the U.S. usually from In recent weeks he has again been 
Now, for the first time, the policy the national security council. involved in policy making on the Sri 
advisory group — located, for ad- „^P unstated consequence of the | ankan issue but not so completely 
ministrative purposes, in the cabinet formation of the policy advisory 4° in the past. He is likely to be 
viso y : y to 
secretariat — will look at the con- Bee has en that an extremely associated with policy making on 
ngn-powered committee on Na- this critical issue in future too, and 
relations more comprehensively and tonal security — headed by Mr the Prime Minister has reserved to 
in a broader perspective. Rajiv Gandhi himself and including himself the right to assign other 
The inclusion in the group of min- among its members two chief minis- similar tasks to Mr Parthasarathi 
isters of state for internal security ters, Mr Arun Singh, the cabinet from time to time. 
and defence, Mr Arun Nehru and S¢¢retary, the chairman of the chiefs But, as chairman of the policy 
Mr Arun Singh, the chairman of the Of Staff committee. Dr Raja Raman- advisory group. his primary duty 
economic advisory council to the MA, Mr K. Subrahmanyam and some would be to see to it that his high- | 
‚Prime Minister. Professor Others—is being allowed to fade jeyel panel does long-range thinking t 
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‚and strategic dimensions of every IDG of inter-disciplinary group, a has been functional for a reasonable 
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some have found their way into 
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print. But none ¢ 
‘close scrutiny. : 
“A cheap and absurd gibe about 
his English diction can, of course. be 
ignored with the contempt It deser- 
‘ves, but what is one to make of the 
his performance was not 
ark? Everyone who 
ut the foreign 
policy esta 5 

very well that Mr Bhagat. c 
than his predecessors in the foreign 
office. never made a move or major 
prorouncement without prior 
clearance from the Prime 


Minister. 


General Feeling 

As for his style, it was surely not 
unknown to Mr Gandhi when. to 
the surprise of almost everyone, not 
excluding Mr Bhagat himself, he 
offered in September last the foreign 
affairs portfolio to the veleran M.P. 
from Bihar who was a minister in 
the governments of both Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Indira Gandhi and later 
the speaker of the Lok Sabha. 

In fact, Mr Bhagat had been 
quietly undertaking various mis- 
sions on behalf of Mr Gandhi, 
including holding of Congress cen- 
tenary celebrations in the US. and 
other foreign countries, for many 
months before the Prime Minister 
chose him as the man to head the 
foreign office. Until then Mr 
Gandhi had been his own foreign 
minister and the routine chores at 
the foreign office had been left to a 
minister of state. 

On the issue of the US attack on 
Libya, however, Mr Bhagat did 


“attract some criticism, principally 


from the Americans. on the ground 
that, during his visit to Tripoli and 
especially to the UN headquarters in 
New York, he “exceeded his: brief’, 
whatever that might mean But even 
if what is alleged on this score be 
true, though that is far from esta- 
plished, how does it become a 
ground for dismissal? 

Indeed. if nothing less than 
brilliant performance and total 
infallibility were to be the criteria for 


p 

chief minister of so 

as Bihar, reports about Mr Bhaga 
translation to Patna were baseless 
from the word go and are being 
emphatically denied by all con- 
cerned now. It appears in retrospect 


that the wish of the leading Bihar . 


Congress dissidents, hell-bent on 
hounding out Mr Dubey. was the” 
father of this unfounded thought. 

Ifthe reasons for Mr Bhagat's dis 
comfiture are still obscure. those of 
Mr P. Shiv Shankar's appointment 
as his successor are not. The new 
foreign minister's proximity to the 
Prime Minister is well known. He 
has been entrusted with many deli- 
cate missions on behalf of both the 
government and the party and his 
manner of accomplishing them as 
apparently been appreciated. Even 
when he was not a minister or even 
an M.P. — having been defeated in 
the Lok Sabha poll in his home state 
of Andhra he had to wait for some 
months before being elected to the 
Rajya Sabha from Gujarat — he was 
sent as the Prime Minister's special 
envoy to Bangladesh and Nepal. 

And he is known to have played a 
leading part in drafting the highly 
controversial legislation on the 
rights of the divorced Muslim 
women at a time when both the law 
and home ministries were opposed” 
to the measure that has since been 
enacted by both houses of Parlia- 
ment and. awaits the President's 
assent to become law. 

Both Mr Bhagat's embarrassment 
and Mr Shiv Shankar's elevation are 
less important, however. than the 
pathetic state to which external 
affairs and commerce ministries — 
two of the most crucial government 
departments — have been reduced, 
wittingly or unwittingly. 

As it happens both these minis- 
tries are today under the charge of 
Mr Shiv Shankar though his 
stewardship of the commerce minis- 
try is said to be “temporary - This. 
unsurprisingly. has given rise to the 
joke that in the present council of 
ministers things are either tem- 
porarily permanent or permanently 
temporary. But the damage caused 
by this casual treatment of even vital 
ministries is no laughing matter. 


Casual Treatment 


Merely to state what has been 
happening to the stewardship of the 
commerce ministry since the begin- 
ning of last year — tO £0 back no 
farther than that — is to stress the 
unhappy state of affairs. 

At first Mr Rajiv Gandhi 
commerce, along with several 
portfolios. under his temporary 
charge, with Mr P.A. Sangma as 
minister of state under him. But pre- 
cisely a fortnight later he handed 
over the“temporary” ch 
merce ministry to Mr Vishwanath 
Pratap Singh. then in the throes ol 
formulating his first budget. 

After this unsatisfactory arrange- 
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‘bese extracts wi _ illustrate the 
quailty of the book, the meticulous 
research that lies behind: its easy style 
every statement is substantiated by 
evidence, the aources of which are in- 
dicated im unobstrusive notes on each | 
page. 

The conclusion which he draws wil} 
not be palatable either to Bennali 
Hindus or Muslims: how their mwtiunl 
‚inflexibilty and failure to define their 
dationalism in mutually acceptable | 
terms, resulted in the partition of 
Bengal—ap ethically, linguistically and i 
cultura homogeneous region . to 
ich they were all pas Fonately de- 
voled—which only a few years before 
the Hindus had resisted with such | 
flamboyant and oltimately tnump t 
zeal to the cnâsrin of the Muslims, | 
but which in (987 they were compel. 
fed to insist upon, this time to tbe. 
giscomfiture oi the Muslims, aa the. 
pitee that Mr. Jinnah should pay for $ 
ewbtaining Pakiran. eke | 
The book is extremely well got 
nied. and is g 


and Rs 12.50.) 


WO volumes deal with the 
freedom movement since the 
_ beginning of this century, the 
growing demand for self-govern- 
ment and the beginning “of the 
end of British imperialism. In the 
closing years of the nineteenth 
century the British empire com- 
prised 13 million square miles of 
š 5 the earth's area and 370 million 
H of its poulation. Britannia also 
| ruled the sea and enjoyed an un- 
j equalled economy. But these two 
| pricipal bases of its power, the 
navy and the ‘economy, began to 
be Challenged from the beginning 

of this century. 


x - 
| In India, the social economic, 
| political and ideological changes 
in the nineteenth century had 
; some curious consequences. So- 
cial differences were toned down 
but inter-communal relations wor- 
tsened. The class structure varied 
from region to region. but unifor- 
mity of a sort could be seen, if 
not examined too closely. The ar- 
istocratie ruling class had been 
either wiped out or rendered im- 
potent. The princely order was 


tish. The middle class, the pro- 
duct of the Raj had many grades, 
but it, on the whole, spearheaded 
ihe freedom movement. Each sec- 
3 tion of this class had its own 1n- 
\\ terests and outlook but, by the} 
very nature of its growth, it was | 
not a closed hereditary caste and 
was not bound by traditional | 
i laws. Since the Indian economy 
| A was unscrupulously exploited by 
the British, increasing poverty of 
the mas accentuated the con- 
lict between landlords and ten- 
nts. In Bengal especially, this 
conflict took communal colour. 
Other factors, including the po-! 
icy of the Government, competi- 
tion for the services. economic 
| and educational inequalities, cul- 
tural religious diversities, irra- 
| tional and vague fears, jealousies 
| and apprehensions and lack of 
| understanding on the part of the 
leaders of the minority and, ma- 
jority communities exaggerated 
the discords. 


It is Mr Tara Chand’s argument 
that these differences ere. not 
abnormal, as similar differences 
existed in other countries, but the 
presence of a third party, the 
British, _acte ytic 
I separating and isolating the 


g 


lements and preventing them 

rom combination. As politiciza- 
| ition expanded in depth and ex- 
i ‘tent the old diversities of socio- 
i religious systems invaded the 
$ | field of politics. These were ex- 
| ploited by the British. 


In the sphere of thought and 
| culture too the penetration of 
westernism was considerable. But, 
according to Tara Chand, the| 
consequences were diverse. The | 


| scientific and critical attitude and 

| methods but used them for differ- | 

ent purposes. Most Indian think- 

‘ers, dazzled by the development 

‘of science and technology and 

consequent western affluence andj} 
tried to reconcile shel} 
inciples, of ancient Indian p 

thought wiih the 

sense data approach c 

The results were u 

educated Indians _ 


er 


another. Sey 


utterly dependent upon the Bri- _ 


highly educated ~acquired the) 


now eine Sen 


prove one aione po 


The third volume 
the eclipse of imp 
nation of the Indian econ 
philosophical background. 
freedom movement, 
thought and politics. the p 
tion of Bengal, the Morley-Min 
reforms and’ the Khilafat moye- 
ment. The fourth volume carries 
the story to its conclusion, inde- 
pendence. Mr Tara Chand quotes a 
not oft-quoted interview given by | 
Mr Nehru to Leonard} Morley on 
the Mountbatten plan: “The truth 
js that we were tired men, and we 
vere getting on in years too. Few 
f us could stand the prospect of | 
going to prison again—and if we 
ad stood out for a united India | 
is we wished it, prison obvious- | 
y awaited; we saw the fires burn- 
ng in Punjab and heard every. 
jay of the killings. The plan for 
artition offered a way out and 
we accepted it”. History*is made 
=I 


N 


of compromises. 
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"Bengali Sculptures In Brick ` 
Temple Terracotta of Bengal. By Prodosh Dasgupta. | | 
(Crafts Museum, New Delhi, Rs 50.50.) | 


j chari Society’s museum on Dia- 
eis coed: ta) somebody has mond Harbour Road, outside 


A produced a book on the terra- Calcutta | 
: cotta brick sculptures of Bengal. ~The industry of Mr Dasgupta, | 
TA The temples are not readily ac- {ne well-known sculptor, is there- | 
cessible (though we believe that fore greatly to be commended; | 
Mr Asoke Mitra had them sur- jeginning in {he 1950s, he ma- | 
veyed when Diréctor-General of nased to visit nearly all trace- | 


the Census of India) and, the „pie sites. So, given the cir | 

climate has played merry hell cumstances, is also the quality | 

wah tel condition; Inded ME or his i a the P eee 
ASEA goria il “Tth save one are his, and they give | 
e example earlier than the 17th as good idea as could be expec- | 

Ceran, end CLG RS ted of the originals in their sad- 

dr eherefore s surprising Ny SEAS condition; or his text | 

that few people have seen any i Be pronon be ee tor | 
£ Y js good arts. As a $ 

of these sculptures, So aie himself, he is well qualified to | 

and” no enthuse about the technique em | 

ada a 5 ‚ade = a suite 

after vieissitudes. in his Brata- ployed: indeed. as more u 

x to ihe soil, he finds it preferable N 

to the earlier and better known 

Pala and Sena work in imported | 
stone. 

This is. debatable. One would 
wish, before pronouncing. to see 
work of comparable periods, 
which is not, alas, forthcoming. 
What is not debatable is that 
deterioration has now been al- 
lowed to go on far too long. and 
I should _ be forthwith stopped 

2 where it can be, and elsewhere 
2 á at least mitigated by removing 
As the best specimens to protected 
housing. If the Archaeological 
Survey of India is not interested. 
because of the usual fallacy. tll 
corrected too late, that nothing 
as recent is worth preserving, 
$ the State Government and local 
From the Siva Temple, Kalna university archaeological depart- 
ments should step In. 


a 
otri. 
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THE DARKER SIDE 
THE ISIS OF B:DIA: ny Konami segu (Jonathan Cape, | eco: f 
on isis TEAK Uin BOIKE ES < 


‘Mr. Ronald Segal was educated Muslims at the same time as he at- sub-title, “The 
in South Africa and in Cambridge tacked the Hindus! | .. the authors vi zmit 
and. on his return to Africa, he Travelling through a Harijan ted, and with i. B 
conducted’ an anti-racialist maga- colony. the author , ae5ents to over the years, e esta- 
zine which gave great offence to the conclusion of Kusum piishment of re titles but 
the South African Government Nair in the book “Blossoms from New 
and he has been taking an impor- in the Dust” that “the Indian! 
tant part in the agitation against ADS ‚are BEE ome disease of 
r frica’s Apartheid.. humanity itself with men, women 
SUE IE p, E children in the still shapes, of 


His present book “The Crisis of f{heir septice acceptance.” With un- 
India” purports to be written as} concealed bluntness, he pinpoints nae 
the result sit'to this coun- Í the horrible condition of the slums’ 1e 
try in 1962-63. _ Miss Mayo wrotei of Bombay, Calcutta and else- 
her book “Mother India” pract I- where and refers, in terribly candid in ruin He insists on page 268 
ly as a hostile and unsparing cri- phraseology, to “signposts of flies that the International Court at The 
tic, “The Crisis of India” aims at puzzling over piles of human waste Hague had declared that Portu» 
being a sympathetic criticism but and streams of open sewake” and gate title to Goa was legally good 
there is no doubt that this is one, says that such 1s the condition of and he goes to the extent of say- 
of the most depressing production Bombay's 400,000 pavement dwel- that the annexation OR EOR 
that have dealt with India’s pasf Jers, He insists that the rich in a, partly motivated by a desir 
history and present condition. lia do not see the poor at all ne Wart! obras paricara 
cal leader somehow to succeed i 


Mr. Segal insists saat: the pres and in nis own words, “it seems to 

sent Government in India is so dis- ne how like the white South Afri- ‘ vA 
tract l nd irresolute that it can- ca the al industrialist is”, 2 contested election. He conclude: 
ade I ia foan oea eon industrialist is’. with the observation that “if Con- 
Je the problems of India India and South Africa however With Ber RAE aE ESE, 
which in his opinion, involve (I re different in his view, South 87655 believes in re 
| arn quoting his own words) “chan- Africa living on the constant exer- g es to avoid authori ATAR a x 
ging the ageless character of In- cise of force and deliberate op- atives, it must expel all depen a 
| dian custom, making vital to the pression, and India living ine re- fence on caste maninulation an l 


Indian people the community and signation und a common accep- opstituen cy coer corruption.” 

not the caste, emphasising India’s tance of terrible discrepancy. Kee One whole chapter is devoted to 

bodies and not each separate soul fala is regarded as an exceptio- the problem oi bribery among 

and eliminating the world of the nally progressive spot and the officials, . the accumulation _ oÈ 
auth I vs the achievements Wealth in the hands of profiteers 


gutter and thé world of the shring „utnor consi J 
\ and horoscope.” He also insists} in literacy in the State as partly and the so-called Empire of power- 
| that “a change can only come with responsible for an intellectual and {ul merchants and industrialis 
į the insurrection of a desire f political revolution. The institution of State Governor- 
turning from submission and indif 
ference to rejection and demand.” 
These quotations are amongst do- 
zens which show that the author is _embarrassments 
antagonistic not only to the by- tributes this feature to the accep- from pow prestige. He sums 
products of the caste system but to ‚a. His Hp the administration of the late 
the philosophy of life that has :al Prime Minister as follows: “He 
evolved in India. While he reali- + teiged but did not rule, he com- 
a conduet, he 


ions i a is 
|s ed: “The oficial 
itual and, above all. Gandhi cap and ; 
caste structure city ınay be nourishing Y hes 

cultural unity in account with bribes; but if he re? hads, at present the Congress Party 
1 asserts that the cconises the r y, he 

4 h of nationalism and the ý n to ab i 
j ac omblishment of Indian indepen- parently right t 


ses that it was Hinduism with its 
doctrine and ri 
its formal 
which impo 
the 


a 
A 


ı used when | 


e have nourished regional dif-f the uniform of renunciati tic mas-! 
grud- su ated regional} 1; right by any means to t whi 


wes of the exnene a- f. ily for tk ture” 

WEG RN CES aithe expense ara] ı family for the future 

pone! ‘cohesion Be observes that ance of India’s contradictory 
Nervoktiest ation ior linguis- cer, he cites Sri Vinoba 
States the different cultu-] Bhave's writ 

allegiances of India conscious cording 


stance of 


micans the application of violent re- 
medies to produce a cure for the! 
me oe body s by y 

omni volume may 
uous effort to point 
g that can be seid agai 
cult 1 $ 
economic 


te 
RK! 


r 


V, 
ce a 
ompen 


anc 


nd themselves 
ing inwards to the fastr 
; of caste, the joint tamil 
al l, the individual ) 
up with God in his many incar 
nations.” 

The «uihor 
iji for 


ger. 
ns of India 
a are but 


community, the contig! 
3 BERN FE RS 


structure of Ir 
built and, in his opini 
dispar not-so- muci 1 


his s pr s batronage, the 
and l and ecor 


istle 


Terence that underlay viyinal! 
pur ; the led to a fundamental indifference guild pattern of the « ‚sslom, | 
electorate \ 4 ; BER 


her for the feelings of others; 
ac- this respect, according to Mr. 
ament is Segal, Gandhiji v a typical 
gn one- N 


32 UL of phic 
were b 
d chivalry 


nor predictäbhh 
t i 


fees 


i 
manx 
reserved a s 
object le 


1 îs unco 
vhat 


to mention ma” 
vroutation of 


s of ihe sub- the ruis- 


| divis $ : e quer India in v > ti 
| divis of caste and beginning ‘ine of expendi defence to EN, 
Í ne pre-Aryan culture. he 8% or even 


deunt that books Ike the prot 
LE wi! be preductive of som 
it they 123 us realise 


the dead hand of conserva 
Prevalent in Indian history. 


e 
of Ingia, according to 


in. the 


sough ak short-comin 
Sought refuge © and in its pr > RECI aKO TOD OTAM URN 
equivocal geen a condi the u, a terriole bard :oelal uplift and the delays m ne 
[fanha : 02 aud got or the egis dou! GPN: 


-q tunities, Also, this book may hate 

nie ne service if it dispels thi 
i t-compliceney,/! 

vod that 


5 Tne author aeknow 
} s being in Indis 
leaders; but h 


“To-day,” 


u; 


ostilities enormously quickened 

|} political aspirations—a process ac- 

| | tively assisted by Montagu’s vision, 
! | courage and determination. 

In successive chapters the res- 

| | pective attitudes of the Congress, 

| the National Liberal Federation and 

the Muslim League towards the 

| | Commonwealth have been analysed 

with care and a sense of proper 


bers, a majority of them repre- 
senting the coloured races in more 
than one continent, the Common- 
wealth is a symbol of hope and of 
promise of achievement for the 
future. A second volume covering 
this period, written in the same 
spirit of scholarship, should prove 
a valuable piece of research. 


B. Shiva Rao, 
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INDIA AND THE 
COMMONWEALTH 


INDIA AND THE COMMONWEALTH 1885 TO 1929: 


am 
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By S. R. 


Mehrotra, George Allen and Unwin, London. 40s. net. 


| This excellent account of India’s 
|part in the first phase of the con- 
version of the British Empire into 
la Commonwealth deserves the high 
praise bestowed on it by Prof. C. K. 
Phillips as “crystal-clear, inc 
‘sell-balanced and thorough. 
eriod selected for study is of con- 
erable significance, from the 
th of the Congress in 1885 to the 
point at which Britain’s Rrime Mi- 
pister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
declared in 1929 India's fitne- to 
receive Dominion Status “within a 
[period ot monins Pease Ux 
years. 
| In the course of the survey the 
author has attempted answers to 
the inevitable questions about the 
meaning of the British Empire for 
the early Indian nationalists, their 
conception of India’s place therein, 
the evolution of the ideal of self- 
government for India on the Do- 
minion model and the value för 
both countries of India’s associa- 
tion with Britain. Leaders of the 
type of Gokhale had an instinctive 
feeling of pride in India’s connec- 
tion with the British Empire. In 
the early years of this century 
Australia’s achiey nant of Rast. 
nion Status through a national con- 
vention, toliowed Dy sulk. au 3 
progress to the same position a few 
years later, had a stimulating effect 
on the political thinking and the 
irations of India's leaders. 

e author has chronicled with 
discerning judgment the growth of 
Indian nationalism before and gur- 
ing the first world war and its re- 


rareti 


nn a 
2) 


association with the Imperial W. 
Conferences during that w 4 
great contribution in men, reso 

ces and money towards its prose: 
cution, its membership of he era 


h 


political as 
t assis 


nn 
een 5 


and civilisations”; and more 


actions on British policy. India's 


perspective. A warm tribute has 
justly been paid to the constructive 
part played by Liberal statesmen 
like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru for 
their solid contribution to the 
growth of the freedom movement. 
a feature often obscured by the 
somewhat spectacular sacrifices of 
the leaders of the Congress in Gan- 
dhiji's civil disobedience cam- 
paigns. A point which needs to be 
stressed is that the Commonwealth 
of India Bill, in the framing of 
which Mrs. Besant and Sapru 
showed a remarkable initiative and 
even the Nehru Report, to some ex- 
tent, represent in substance the 
labours of the leading Liberals of 
that time. One may add—though 
this does not actually fall within 
the period surveyed by the author— 
that even in the drafting of the 
permanent Constitution in, 1946- 
1949, a majority of the members of 
the Draiting Committee were non- 
Congressmen. 


As the author points out in the 

conic ing chapter, 

bership o. 

nifles much more than the continu- 

ance of a long and cherished con- 

nection; for them the Common- 

vealth is “a minor League of Na- 

tions, an embryonic prototype for 
“a 


a wider international syste: 


bridge between the East "and the $ 


West, between diverse races, craen 
everything, it has in the world. 
to-day become an instrument f 
the advancement of “t high 
ideals of justice, freedom, 
| concord in th 


vezueL any, | 
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India’s mem- : 
the Commonwealth sig- ‘ 
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EPI NDENCE- | M ARXISM TO E ; ; | 
ROSSROADS: \ j SARVODAYA | 


A AT THE C D 
LA porary publishers, Cal- 
a-9. Rs. 8. | 
symposium of seven |» SOCIALISM, SARVOD 
Jndians, of Jayaprakash Narayan: 


sa ; 
by distinguished In ? 

Kripalan! te Publishing House, Bombay 

is a collectiorP of 


AYA & DEMOCRACY: Selected works | 
Edited by Bimla Prasad (Asia \ 
i 


-1. Rs. 24.00). 


ism, though, flying its, colours, 
“The unending merit of Marx,” 


2 LEGACY OF NEI 
emorial Tribute, ed! 


eeches of Mr. 
, “is that he has given us EN Si 
a method to understand and, En, ENEN En 
even as Darwin ee as 
Natwar Singh has 


he Bone ‘connected . 1 i d of understand- 1 as. 
tter the sand justifyin ; lite.” He began to stress on | i a collection of im 
| spiritua the primary importance of politi- We are piven heri 
cal freedom, abolition of zamin- ee an Te 

Gari and co-operation. He tried a noted in App 
chievements from cl 


essays deal 
Jems beiore 


EE event. ae 
q = y are all highly critical, some 
roercritical- At the same |, à cn 
re also De con erac es Sr 1936 to Ba {he dictatorship of 
e careiul c era- | W = an | prole ariats as implying the exis- gservation and inti 
` “or of Nehru and yan as a Pole Pe ein. hal tence of many parties of the pea- de book is eae 
sismore than ever before sants and working classes, ; 5 enable us to che 
€ e,| Ji is a matter of the greatest Sof a “great emanci 
t that Jayaprakash Nara- | jan race, one who | 
yan should have been so obsess- and energy to the 
"4 with the impossibility of a 3 minds irom politic 
that sonomic slavery, SO! 
and cultural stag 


S of power 
principle|in 1947 he refused to join he ident Radhakrishnat 
ably and led the Srward. "Mr. Nehru’ 
his nation”, Mr. Ad 


unds that the Ay 
into the wilderness. Owing 


1 Jof socialism consis 


pel 
Baie tion of the means of 
oncer abolition of fatal error, he, cease to says. Among others 
to be HR } : fective politieian and be- are included in tt 
e imagi towards the other are such emi i 
- | Pande! ' Jawaharla Sarvodaya 1951 Eari sa Ni y 
with his views, for the so attracted to “rand Russell, y” 
ends with the ment: that he writes: did Toynbee. To a 
heba f 3 -es to read the krom Norman, Cou 
ar 3 y “ill find that it rin (Nehru’s) le 
h t f the mini-| it’s rine Minister ) 
nan s hesitation, ha 
N the Socia-| ‚four konare ; 
are capable of 


sharing the 
classless and 


Socialism i 

i deal of r for them: 
ety.” ath, says C 
issued a statement) e coming of age of 
letter to the te India.” ` 


‘Seemingly ME 
excellence , OV 
e a sadist; 


ein 1957, 
in the form of a 
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Soci Party. He € 
g what he calls the Action of de- members of the PSP. resien 
ee aha | mocracy and declares that all hip of that partí 
That one. | power Should go to the masses- become convit 
Planning on the Russian model, h d futility of s 
edy thougi natiorfalisation of all industries, pe lared j 
ducation is lel State rmmonopoly of foreign trade, s s to prop 
| colective farming an all other | gate the Sarvodall Bee ln veais 
items which are the | stock-in- The last por! the be iA. Hs. 9.00, 
trade of Communist propaganda consist of his dealt ded tobe 
with the political social and & Ren comoline coli 


truction of the cou 
with the idel 
From the Marxi! 


i is ti of 

res that after Nehru pa are fervently advocated. 
11 go, collective Te Mr. Narayan began to recon- 
become real anı sider his position in 1940 and sub- 

iple will be streng mitted to Mahatma Gandhi a 
ads for a _StrOn draft resolution i the! ` had become ar 
Dr. Romesl principles of ntal ist. His writings | 
provides & d more interest 
his profound fall 
are also at the sam 
d less convincing. if 
his  life—Jeevi! 
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The Upanishad gets its name from 


5 what), the 
= query -relating i 
EA acavates the 
ses and the mind, and which tran: 
scends them all an 
nd controls ant 


immanent therein a 
them. One must know th 


ller of them all, be 
cause otherwise he wow 
yery essence of his being and th a | 
purpose of his existence. Both na | 
tural science and philosophy indi | 
En: yor Cane the Supreme Divinity, Th i 
et Upanishad is about the one cmni 
zÝ - potent, omniscient and omnipresen 

& = 
» Supreme God. = 


K. S. Ramaswami Sastri. } 
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Hr MEMORALTO j. 
$ H ‚NEHRU ER ‘ & 


i THE EMERGING WORLD; Jawa- 


i 4 ; harlal Nehru Memorial Volume. |’ 
'THE WORK OF‘ | Asia Publishing House, Bom-| 
`| bay-L, Ra. 25. 


NEHRU This volume containing twenty- 
PROVIDE OF NEHRU: By K. from at Dr ae un 
V Narasimha Char. Published by:intended to be presented to Nehru 
LEGACY OF NEHRU: A The Bock Centre Private Ltd: Cag els, a Ay, Lees Ge 
@morial Tı ribute, reis = | Bombay-28. Ks. 20. converted into a memorial volume. 
‚Natwar Singh, Joe, 50. | The a characte: If it is remembered that Jawaharlal 
mpany, New York, nee N Ve aaa 
gi as et at i n 
‘eae bf ibutes to | p; e x this is as good a memorial as any 
ke. SE given here anne become a (peter which is likely to be erected 
3 feontemPrt en diverse are o ‘for m. 
alks 0 


4 
: eresting i 
4 aelati al T with an essay by Drj 
have noted in appreciation nr Ins. adhabricnna’, the President of 
chievements from close per- lal Nehru’s belief tr India, in which he makes a passios 
servation and none and individuality, off age ‘plea for abandoning narrow 
le a wort nat chapter has r f R A 
he book is 2 cherish the shat Chap tered nationalism and for developing “in 
9 enable ane emancipator of the minds of men that large; Aneluz 
sof a “grea ancipé k one xe ane 
han EA one ANNO EN ng a E ne eee tor diffe: 
2 anergy to 2 2 stan es > e 
RL en political bon- si| rences” and increasing “global 
3 minds Savery, social op- q |awareness and co-operation in the 
Pand cultural stagnation”, ways of peace.” The last essay is 
an 


ment 
ements 
natural p 
rhical work but, a 


{dent Radhi an says ‘|by the Vice-President, Dr. Zakir! 
nen! Be nenne monu- | zf | Hussain on “Purpose in Education.’ | 
Rie nation”, Mr. Adlai Ste- h@|He emphasises the social aspect ot 
Bis “Among others whose ìf education. He says “Education must 
“hare included in this pub- 7|regard national integration as an 
are such eminent persona- herjessential objective and exercise it- 
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for its attainment. It would, I pre- 
sume, have to pose questions and 
insist that those who desire to be 
educated should find answers satis- ® 
fying to themselves and welcome 
!|to others.” 


All the essays are worth reading 
but some are naturally more out- 
j|standing than the others. I would 
give the pride of place to the essay 
entitled “World morality . and 
World Peace’ by the famous scien- 

tist and Nobel Prize winner, Prof. 
|Linus Pauling. “It is characteristic} 
of the world of to-day” he says, “as} 
of all earlier times, that the prin-, 
ciples of morality that apply to the} 
actions of individual human beings 
do not apply to the actions of na-| 
socialism |tions-” He ascribes this immorality 
iile the idea for Of nations to the principle of natio- 
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hi’s teenni- principles of ethics and morality."| 
n in evolv- He suggests realistically that i 

: Nehru stead of maximising human happ. 
he idea of ness, the world should set before}: 
‘or promoting it the principle of minimising suff- 

ering in the world. According to 
ehim, three separate and mutually | * 
reinforcing revolutions are now}; 
taking place: the weaponry revo 
lution, the cybernation revolution, |! 
and the human rights revolution.”|‘ 
He gives graphic figures to indı- 
cates the magnitude of each. 
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r ‘ Chancello 
NEHRU, SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW: By Frank Moraes, Jaico t , : fea pledged 
Publishing House, Bombay, Price Rs. 16.00. i z ! Me 
e Thi well-documented analytical in the face of formidable oaas TEE se and Bnet 
¢ Nehru’s career. is more proposal of a 0 able Tor bed his their sali 
En an assessment of his term of ference to evolve a e AA nion as and co-op 
>, i inis- -governing 1n \ their two 
office as India’s first Prime Minis- a ATE Who found encoura- as under- cal 
office PS eventeen years. It dieni gement in} MacDonald's Bas that Cab ge 
i i i n Gan- gement in amsay A \ strength c 
Jhi and ne vet a-century Preaching policy declarations on transfer of Mr. Joh 
ea Teveals some of the forces that India. Had death, stayed 1 © that the U 
tnoulded the latter's outlook during by ¢ ie sear ee wou tain its fo 
ign. As the sub- ba a 3 a 
En freedom CAR night and Sha- of the Indian problem an VD 
volar ais Prime Ministership falls ed our freedom by at ees as perce on 
3 t ten, he years. = z pean aes 
into phases: irren years” \builder of free India should not ht 
considers. „ich he fashioned_ with jabseune a N Ps nt 
ee sa? ci eoreign | father's exa Onden ne ie 
FS then BT. BA Eine "under extremely unfavourable cir- firm a: 
Plimacteric”; when the shadow \cumstances, here THES WIT 
began to darken; until tag Sin authors ie in ne jet The two 
en i nt 2 5 wo 
emee aggression in 1002 oss of the conclusion that “without him { to i 
evo) (Gandhi) the country Would have When the time f rn Fi 
: d, to advise In for 


growing incapacity “to retrieve, 


rehabilitate what „Ihe even earlier than it did”. To be republic her me 


in the Dr. Erha 


repair" al 
ry last tragic two years = even the Mahatma. especially aft Commonwealth, 
hi ; na Bee air, , especially after ne ae 
1i \ paste: : Alotilal Nehru’s death, strove with There is In the > ee 
L | China, ìn the authors vie" was all his might for a friendly settle» teresting speculatitty: with ticipate in 
; {he primary cause of Nehru's dec- ment of India’s basic problem, future: the Cone Br Bank AP 
: line in influence and prestige in Nothing could have been more ght y == 
i the final years of his leadership. moving than his appeal in 1931 to- thinks, == 
t He failed to see IN. good time the the British Government during the Kenya 
n menacing implications a second, B to tongek tie past, all G 
S; ‘conquest 0 ibet in ‚and, so tha ritain and India cou 2 
re Klung to two basie assumptions, move forward as equal partners to fo) entre oy 
N both of which later events proved build “a real League ot Nations”. durs e S, The K 
to be false; namely, “that China’s On the issue of acceptance 0 sproceecs ays Konyali eny 
friendship iS eternal and that the office in 1937 Gandhi's weight was į ihe Cont al inh tent A 
Himalayas are. an jmpenetrable| cast entirely on Rajaji’s side, in, crypto- Commies : Government! 
barrier between the two count; spite of Jawaharlal’s opposition. | ers EN! ance ` issued, the 
pects\ Thereafter, he worked hard behind | 56° _ tives w 
2 | Moscow Comm } It a 


ries”, The verdict on some as ; 
y sound some- the scenes—but in vain—to achi- | 


‚of his regime may 
| What harsh. tempered by the con- eve, as a counter-move to Linlith-, 
gow's efforts to hasten federa- 


Kenya’s Vi 

Due (5 
Odinga had 
of his coun 


sideration that “because of the tre- 
mendous pinnacle of power he oc- tion, a working alliance bet- 
cupied in isolated but splendid ween the Congress. progressive 2 Commonwea 
eminence, his mistakes in the) States like Baroda and Mysore conference 
# short perspective of our time arel and a secliönof-the Muslim j : en 
erhaps magnified beyond propor-! League led by Sikander Hyat in Most $ euter, 
Ion » Khan, - : Ne o N en 
In the earlier chapters of the _ “Socialism, Communism and i 
thor tends to over- Russia”, as the author observes, 


volume the au 


simplify the problem with the re-. “had a compelling attraction _for 


. mark that Gandhi and Nehru bet-\ Jawaharlal all through his life”. 
ween them, re resented India and\} Even after Motilal’s ‘restraining 
In fact “were India”. There werel! influence had disappeared with his 
| others in. the freedom campaign death, Gandhi ‘continued to play 
\ Who deserve mention for their in. that role in moderatin Jawahar- 


4 | yaluable services before these lal’s revolutionary, zeal. But, in- \ 
i two appeared on the scene. tanb ‚as EN aunor zemina us, aut many, e b emselves 
J ; ; i e retained his outioo “as a limitati 
$ | Tilak, Aurobindo and Annie Be- Marxist and a socialist planner, eo a aitatjons of 
È ` sant were its pioneers before Gan- 3 A divi A set-u; 
i ‘ Shi whose means were democratit but „ifice e. pÐ eme 
; an Ban Poradership after who seemed incapable of distin (Ng y 
R the Amritsar massacre; NOT is it ishi jali nd! vr PIE 
: ‚ just to describe Motilal Nehru “as guishing between Portal the a DE eia Man’s Bu 
"a follower. not of the Mahatma ù 7 LE 
ka follower: no he Mahatma, thods employe oe not well known i 
h the Indian Com- andra was en 


“but of Jawaharlal.” Sometimes, nO The break w 
doubt the father yielded against munists was inevi 


f : table during the 4; is vidu. % X 
his better judgment to the sons second world war, W i A 55 yore of the: the: 


hen they, shif- 


Pre 


ae 
: = radical impulses, as in breaking up, ted their ideological position in re- 
7 the important leaders’ conference) gard to the attitude towards 

in 1929 with Lord Irwin in New\war in 1940 immediately 


Delhi on the eve of the Lahore Hitler's attack on 
Congress. Both Motilal, with his Gandhi had no 
down-to-earth outlook, shrewed them at any time. He is quo S 
judgment and a remarkable capa- ihe volume ‚as saying toward. ove 
city for constructive thinking, end of 1946: ei -¢roversy, 
F made an enduring contribution to ‘athe Communists seem to have 
= the freedom movement. The Nehru „ made trouble-making their pro 
- Report was a remarkable success fession. They do not make any 
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$ an, Britain yesterday became the PER Mm 
ave been WASHINGTON, June 1. 75th country and the second perma- IN RUP E 
friendly The United States President, Mr. nent member tò deposit instru- E 


Aul, Indian Johnson and the West German ments of ratiñcation of the Char- 
resent at Chancellor, Dr. Ludwig . Erhard, ter. Bi 
pledged yesterday to maintain an With Japan ratifying the chan- 
“intimate and dynamic” alliance. ges, the required 76 members— 
A joint communique issued at two-thirds of the total membership 
the White House after Dr. Erhard’s including the five permanent mem- 
Evi Kl visit said that the two “expressed bers of the Security Council—have 
eem iz ribed his their satisfaction with the close ratified the changes. 
di Union aS and co-operative relations between The Soviet Union has already 
Whig their two countries and the politi- done so, The United States Senate 
vads und cal, economic, and military on Thursday agreed to the amend- 


to 
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a Nedd strength of the Atlantic Alliance”. ment and President Johnson is ex. i L 
ee eiple Mr. Johnson assured Dr, Erhard pected to Tatify the amendmenf GOVT rs 

Ower, th Mr. that the United States would main- soon, ¢ 
ly of Ingsiplerment- tain its forces in Europe, “Backed The two other permanent mem- MYS 
“War worl: led Mr by nuclear power, so long as they bers France and KMT China, have 


ation et 1 were wanted and needed”. They to ratify the amendments before 
a c à : 

d intervie ftultilment agreed on the necessity to work they become effectiva—PTI. 
Souther i + to [or Europan unis i — — 
e Asin peved 10 It was agree hat a powers ry) 

1947, ing between resporistole for Germany “Must Telegrams 
olding xs based continue to — seek all available b « 

20 means to end the unjust division e e y 
} In 
of Germany as soon as possible” in yle 
œ TIES WITH EAST EUROPE 2 ue pa Eu 
The two leaders endorsed their | COLOMBO: The United Nations 
i i as ‘Jared 1966 as the Interna 

plans to improve relations with has declared et Ga = 
y European countries and tional Rice Year. This WEE GE 
te Euro- for a “common allied at a Press conference by Mr. 
wise India 0° “Ure z Claude de al Special aes 
her me » Erhard assured Mr. Johnson Presentative of the Specija und. 
vealth, “Officials of German support for the U.S. Dr. Bansil, the Food and Ages 
is In the cono- Policy in Viet Nam offered to par- ture Organisation _Tepresentative 
speculatii with ticipate in the Asian Development Who was also present at the Press 
he Con rion in Bank,—AP conference, said this was going to 
into Ri egeeiaite be of very great significance. He 
he think indus- said the Special Fund ‚had agreed 
yards diiin India Kenyatta to Check to consider a few projects in va- 


e moderate t rious countries particularly with 
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into heroic ges- Mohan’s Wife is based onan arti- gently refuses Ayesha. General 
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Myle though 
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the British novel form 

Purposes in Bengali langu 
does it in the 18th centu 
tish tradition, constructing 
novels around a plot, with a 


INDENTO Y math, Bankim Chandra. 


But as they were the first fic- 
tions written in Bengali with 
verve, and recreated men and wo 
men in the heart of natu 

authentically, Bankim established 
the novel form in Bengali as an 
important new strain beyond the 
old Pauranic recitals. TR 
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Spiced With Humour _ 

Dr. Das devotes a whole chap- 
ter to one of Bankim’s extrava- 
ganzas Kamalkanter Daftar, 
(Papers of Kamalakanter). Th 
is the story of an eccentric, possi- 
bly modelled on D y 
Confessions of an Opi 


e 
Bengali language, with inimi able 
ense of humour, and suggested 
‘positive value system thro igh: a 
egative narrative. Love, be ty, 
nowledge, the perennial value: 
are sought to be re-establisted as ~ 
necessary for human growth. og 
Actually, however, in his entire. 
writing career, Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji remained torn between 
the oid and the new. He 
against Ishwar Chandra 
Sagar’s campaign for widow T 
marriage. And he never express- 
ed himself in favour of the social 
and religious reforms urged y. 
the Brahmo Samaj. Even a3 a 
patriot, though bitter against Bri 
tish official piecing ee : 
grounds of rank and colour 
race, he aeg in his revol 
vel Anandamath, 


freedom, which were not in 
own tradition, provided 

keep the highest values of 
religion. Curiously, however, 
was for the Muslim peasat 
against the Hindu brown baroı 
the zamindars. a 
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D, ANKIM Chandra ae 5: 

Aal nown to our countryme 

this m Kom of the national anthem 
i atram. 

an et in Bengal, and among a 

“tse of our university professors, 

a8 unyery few intellectuals in the Eng- 


all ty jsh language, or even in the major 
cepted languages of the country, know 
er så 


SAnything about the life and times 


trusted, his pioneer nove- 
tnd works of this pi 
iy Gist and essayist. Some books and 


rticles about his creative works 
‘tree gave been written in the Bengali 
a. Tuanguage. A small brochure was 
parksublished ‘by the Sahitya Aka- 
aintuitemi, But there is no major book 
>, News)” \English language, about this 
that tige...ary figure of the Indian re- 
Tight @gissance, who was the contem- 
N-pollyrary of Keshab Chandra Sen, 
me th’fhwar Chandra Vidyasagar, De- 
flicts ibndranath ` Tagore and other 
elopmittaders of the Brahma Samaj re- 
ssassititrm movement in Indian culture. 
Vs Spr Sisir Kumar Das, currently 
eseve gore professor of Bengali lite- 


aure tre in the University of Delhi, 


our 
; in ib 


of his circum- 
. It is an apt title. Be- 
„se, indeed, though he tried to 
„toach life freshly, Bankim was 
4a? by invisible claims, to tradi- 
ie. on the one hand, and urged 
tor W „towards modernity as a sar- 
pil n servant in his role an assist- 
een J deputy magistrate. He tried 
gr ‚srate himself from both 
„ackles through his writ- 
fictional and didactic, The 
5 adictory pulls, however, make 
e essays in the novel hund socio- 
yeoral Criticism, into heroic ges- 
W% Inspired by courage of con. 
A200, though ` inhibited by the 
Y gettions themselves and con- 
Im tened by limitations of the new 
2 social set-up emerging in 
Nentialme. 
resen 
ran off Man’s Bur den 
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out in the first division an 

K after a € first division and 

ce by a sympathetic secre. 
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mè 
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ays 10 «of engal povernme 
thi! he found himself discrimi. 


2 Beine against by the other British €d 
p ren o : 


a 


writings, . 


officers superior to him and re- 
mained bitterly critical of most 
of his superior “firangee” offi- 
SDA Das seems to suggest that 
Bankim wrote mostly from the 
compulsion to fill his loneliness 
in the various provincial towns 
where he was posted. 

He was married at the age of 
eleven to a young girl of five, 
who died after a brief illness at 
the age of eleven. He married 
again, a young woman of eleven, 
Rajlaxmi, and they lived thirty 
four years of respectable family 
life, leaving no issue. 


Bankim Chandra wrote his first 
novel. Raj Mohan’s Wif ‚in the 
English language. This Was seria- 


lised in the jo al i. field 
in 1857. Journal Indian Field 


have been 


woman, is married to Raj 

a crude‘.man. alle aie 
SAD her brother-in-law, Medhab. 

Raj Mohan plans to commit a 
acoity against his brother. Matan- 

gani suffers from mental and phy- 


“al cruelty inflicted by her hus- 


her and 


Jail. Raj Moh 


ohan 
The- amateurish 
this fiction b 
English language well 
dom, mentioned by Bankim after- 
war ey And the critics forgot all 
R ut it, yhen the 2uthor publish- 

first novel. i i 
Nandini, Fe Tipi, 


is sent to 
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PIONEER OF THE INDIAN NOVEL: Bankim Chandra Chatterji. 


timately Medhab rescues - 


ee I 


If the incentive to write Raj 
Mohan’s Wife had come from the 
Woman in White kind of Eng- 
lish novel, popular among the 
British at that time, then ‘it is 


likely that the inspiration behind 


Durgesh Nandini came from 
Scott's Ivanhoe, though Bankim 
prandra denied this influence. 

7 The theme of Durgesh Nandini 
is the historical intervention by 
Jagat Singh, the son of Raja Man 
Singh, the commander-in-chief of 
the Mughal Emperor, Akbar, 


against the Pathan ruler of Ben- 
gal, Katlu Khan. 
During 


the campaign Jagat 


aa 
t 
4 


H 


E: 


Singh comes across Tilottama, 
daughter of Birendra Singh, of the 
castle of Mandaran, and falls in 
love with her at first sight. Jagat 
is taken prisoner by Katlu Khan’s 
general, Osman. Ayesha, the 
daughter of Katlu Khan, falls in 
love with Jagat Singh. Being in 
love with Tilottama, the hero 
gently refuses Ayesha. General 
Osman is jealous of Jagat Singh 
and challenges him to a duel but 


The Artist In Chains: 
terji: By Sisir Kumar 
Rs. 150) 


is defeated. And the hero claims 
the heroine. 
Obviously, 


the th - 
dal heroism ee 


here owes itself to 
Scott, whose Waverly novels were 
N of the colonisers. 

7 s makes a good point 
about Bankim’s heroic fiction, 
Though he used old historical 
facts in his novels, he was no 
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in Bengali ton’ 
sor in 
of | í 


characters to show the influ 

of the social milieus from which 
they came and the other on- 
that 


mental influences 


ya, 
’s Will and 
math, Bankim Chandra — 
the British novel form to his o7 
purposes in Bengali languag 
does it in the 18th century Bri: I 
tish tradition, constructing the 
novels around a plot, with a be 
ginning, middle and an end. % 
But as they were the first fic- 
tions written in Bengali with 
verve, and recreated men and wo- 
men in the heart of nature, 
authentically, Bankim established 
the novel form in Bengali as an 


important new strain beyond the _ 


_ old Pauranic recitals, 


Spiced With Humour 


Dr. Das devotes a whole chap- 
ter to one of Bankim’s extrava- 
ganzas Kamalkanter Daftar, 
(Papers of Kamalakanter). This 
is the story of an eccentric, possi- 
bly modelled on De Quincey’¢. 
Confessions of an Opium Eater 
In a light-hearted narrative, Ban 
kim integrated the fiction-faction 
form of the English novel in the 
Bengali language, with inimitable 
ense of humour, and suggested a 
ositive yalue system through. a 
egative narrative. Love, beauty, | 
nowledge, the perennial values 
are sought to be re-establisted as 
necessary for human growth. _ 

Actually, however, in his entire. 
writing career, Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji remained torn between 
the old and the new. He was 
against Ishwar Chandra Vidya- 

sagar’s campaign for widow re- 
marriage, And he never express- 
ed himself in favour of the social 

and religious reforms urged by 
the Brahmo Samaj. Even as a 
patriot, though bitter against Bri- 

tish official discrimination, on 

grounds of rank and colour and 
race, he suggested, in his revolu- 
tionary novel 7 , th 
the Indians may accept alien rul 

because it was based on ideas of. 
freedom, which were not in i 
own tradition, provided we may 
keep the highest values of Hinda 
religion. Curiously, however, he 
was for the Muslim peasantry 
against the Hindu brown barons, 


the zamindars. pets 


sid 


un | 
The Life Of Bankim Chandra Chat- 
Das (New Statesman Publishing Co. 
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Altogether, Bankim Chan ra 
Chatterji reflected the realities of 
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- Selected Sims 


and an avid letter-writer he 
wrote to Naoroji almost every | 


a i week acquainting him with alt 
Rd. letters that was happening in India. ce ; 
RT -` Despite tee hoe neh an ar ¥ 
Gere friendship for Nadroji he could} _ 5 
AI NAOROJI COR» not help lamenting ver the RELIGION IN SOUTH ASIA with the 
DADABRAT © i yt, Parta latter’'s joining the Home Rule edited by OA Aha convictions 
{tESPONDENCE, Vol. IS, Pa League of Annie Besant who bans Mano- present a 


2, Edited by R. P. Pat- “is a distinct menace to iha jy har, New Deihi; 1977; Pp. 204. not t i en 
ns New Delhi, Peaceful progress of our Con-}' Ms 40, “another Fe: rg 
wardhan, Dee gress.” Wacha wanted India “to of Hindu that. 
‘1978, Pp. 910, pl. 95 (notes pite” and a ark alone”. - tie Bindu rom their 

2 z ; through a dedicated ciass _of]' OR the vast majority of men fo is fi 

Rs 100 each volume mag Men “who can devote their whole F in South Asia religion con- Out clearly 
O ~, time and attention to our griev- stitutes the core of traditional Christianity 
| ADABHAI NAOROJI (1825: ances” (somewhat on the lines culture and of the integrative indeed true 
| D 1917). was a father figure on which the Servants of India value system of society., The im- tO these faii 
of Indian polities in the fluid’ Society was founded later). @eraction of indigenous tradi- castes, but “ay 
state in which it was during Thè Trustees of the Dadabhal}; sion and imported political ims- have been ù 
the late 19th and early 20th Naoroji Memorial Prize Fund titutions having so far provided too because May a 
century. One of the sponsors of have done a great service by the subject matter: for much or Christians, o 3 reola tion] 
the Bombay Presidency Associa- publishing selected letters of i ‘the study of contemporary South Process down war pe did trein 
tion (1885) and ‘of the Indian Wacha to Naoroji from 1884 fo! | Asian polit®s, the problem of to be strategy: j 


rom 
National Congress he had theex- 1917. Patwardhan has done the religion has received very little be at the uppe EA 
clusive privilege of presiding job efficiently, wading through SHERIN Considering that in- Hindus. One importa a” ne 
over the Congress thrice and ahout 40,000 papers. The two zıumerable volumes have been seems to have escaped Hindus 
‚being the first Indian to be volumes before us reveal quite written on religion, the relative thors, that why more Eha sd 
| elected to the British Parliae a number of interesting facts neglect of this subject in the des ite fhe inequities © RR 
© ment, He lived in England for about the then advanced group South Asian context is striking., cial system and the ex Sond 
about 20 years and along with of Bombay politicians Nke Te- And in view of the fundamen- Titualism, did not z leave om 
Hume, Wedderburn, Digby, foun- lang, Malabari, Pherozeshah tal role of religion or religious faith. The impact of bon | st | 
ded the‘Indian Political Agency Mehta. The letters indicate the communalism in bringing about versions on the en | 
‘in London in 1887 fo do syste- valuable work the organ India the present shape of South Asia. Banisation couid also nave Beets 
' matic propaganda for Indian did. =the partition of India and the discussed in detail. : 
' self-government. This group By cross-checking many of the creation of Pakistan — this neg- Politics, to, had its rois $0 | 
rightly believed that the politi- facts mentioned im the Corres- lect is still more striking. play in.the history of conver= 
cal battle of India had to be pondence -with a reference to While in the West the chief sions in South Asia. Rizvi takes 
carried out in England, simul- Bishen Narain Dar's India ir concern is with the major bran- a quick glance at a thousand 
| taneously and probably more in- England (published in 1889) the ches of Christianity, in South years of Islamic prosei mT 
| tensely than in India. Digby only grievance about Batwar. Asia we find a compact geogra: and stresses the factor of coers) 
worked devotedly and died of dhan's volumes can be’ about: phical region which is the meet- cion while Seeking adherenis to 


| nervous exhaustion, Dadabhai’s 


bis editorial notes which should! ing place of four major reli- Islam. Contrary to the general 
health broke down and he had I j 


have been a little more elabor- gions — Hinduism, Islam, Bud- belief he argues that forcible 


to return to India, ate and factual. He might have dhism and Christianity. The pre- rather than peaceful conversion | 
Dadabhai Naoroji had mainly meniforied that when the Con- : sent book brings together the was the more widespreau’ 23 < 
concentrated onindia’s poverty, gress was not finding a place works of eight scholars who result of the teachings of Suris. | 
{is causes and remedies, He firm- to hold its fourth annual session have addressed themselves to The main drawback of the 
ly held that the recruitment and in Allahabad in 1888 owing to twa main features of the history work lies in the fact that each 
| working of the Bureaucracy in government antipathy the’ Maha- of religion in South Asia: reli- topic is so vast and wide rang: 


| India must radically change. He raja of Darbhanga bought ‘the i rersi yivalist j mak f é 

E ; ze, He ra 4 r ious conversion and reyiva ing as to make any attempt di 
j fabs eee eee eee pope Castle for Congress use. Pigvemente: . making a capsule essen 
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Peaceful Tr on u 
M. Fic. (Nachiketa, Rs 
NDIA is perhaps the only 
country where the Commu- 
nists or Communist-dominated 
combinations have come to pow- 
‘er through free and fair general 
élections no fewer ` than four 
times. On three of these four 
occasions, they were thrown out 
by equally peaceful and Consti- 
tutional means; on the fourth 
occasion, in Kerala; the more exs 
tremist Communist party at 
Jeast was squeezed out of pow- 
er. India’s democratic system 
would thus seem strong enough 
to defend itself. But could the 
Communists have been over- 
thrown had-they managed to 
win countrywide elections and 
thus capture the instruments of 
power at the Centre, instead of 
having to be content with limit- 
ed power in the States of Ke- 
rala and West Bengal only? The 
only honest answer to this ques- 
tion is an emphatic “no”. Indeed, 
faced with a similar question on 
the eve of Kerala’s first Com- 
munist Ministry's dismissal’ in 
1959, Mr Nehru made the wry 
remark; “Well, if the misfortune 
of a countrywide Communist 
Government befalis us, other 
misfortunes will follow”. 
Whether the Communist de- 
sign to inflict the misfortune of 
irreversible authoritarianism on 
India will fail or succeed is be- 
yond the scope of Dr Fic’s book, 
but his analysis of the evolu- 
tion of the Communist strategy 
of the “peaceful and parliamen- 
tary road to socialism”’— a far 
ery from Zhdanov’s line of “wars 
of national liberation”, now glee- 
fully adopted by the Chinese—is 
painstaking and penetrating. 
After giving a bird’s-eye-view of 
the correlation between the So- 
viet Union’s changing foreign 
policy interests and the varying 
directives to the world Commu- 
| nist movement, Dr Fic concen- 
| trates almost entirely on India, 
| He gives a detailed and well-do- 
cumented account of the agoniz- 
ing debates within the Commu- 
nist Party of India before the 
‚ adoption of the Amritsar thesis 
‚on peaceful transition to social- 
pism, and of its paradoxical con- 
sequences for both the CPI and 
the Government of India. ? 
Unfortunately, however, the 
enalysıs covers only the 1948-59 
period, which is somewhat sur- 
Prising in a book published in 
1969; the subsequent events are 
ar with in a short, succinct in- 
oduetion and an epilogue, but 
these developments are far t 
important to be dis dig me 
ue Another ONISE of 
= ne ae apparently from 
pee, perfidy: ha continues tri 
n terms of a Sino-Soviet bloc: 
tails to distinguish between the 
Situation in Vietn reine 
Communist insurgency „d the 
| Burma: or the Phone a u 
aps o ime vw De 
worth Of the ao ates the real 
nist suc apparent Commu= 
= a in Indonesia under 
and mechanically- chic wine 
Czechoslovak paralle] 
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(and in other countries) strictly 
according to a blueprint prepar- 
ed by sinister men in the Krem- 
lin and in whichever part of Pe- 
king China’s rulers live. This is 
a simplistie and outdated view, 
although both Russia and China 
are undoubtedly anxious to pro- 
mote a Communist world order, 
which each of thern would like to 
dominate. ` BES 
Notwithstanding these limita- 
tions, Dr Fic’s work has an over- 
riding and distinctive merit: it 
turns the spotlight on the real 
danger that the Communists in 
India, ‘with or without help from 
their respective mentors in 
Moscow and Peking, are out to 
utilize all opportunities of the 
democratic and parliamentary 


system to.communize India by , 


seemingly Constitutional means. 
At the same time, the Commu- 
nist decision to rely on the ne- 
cessarily slow but surer peaceful 
method does not mean that vio- 
lence has been or will be given 
up. i 

Dr Fic pertinently draws a® 
tention to the formulation by 
the meeting of the Twelve Com- 
munist and Workers’ Parties in 
Moscow\in November 1957 when 
Mr Mao Tse-tung successfully 
challenged the Russians and 
made Mr Nikita Khrushchev 
amend the earlier Russian draft. 
In the final declaration—still the 
authoritative.. doctrine—it was 
clearly stated that the “ruling 
classes never, relinquish power 
voluntarily”. Therefore, after se- 
curing afirm majority in Parlia- 
ment, it:would be necessary to 
“launch ‘an extra-parliamentary 
mass stigele, smash the resis- 
tance of: the ,reactionary forces 
and create the conditions neces- 
sary for ipeaceful realization of 
the socialist revolution”, ‚The 
people of _. Calcutta and West 
Bengal have had a taste of the 
kind of“ “extra-parliamentary 
struggle”“ithe Communists would 
unleash ff they got even a pre- 
carious fbjothold in power in any 
part of Ifrdia, but Dr Fic’s de- 
tailed wemning is perhaps neces- 
sary in tlte case of those in New 
Delhi, wii tend to look at things 
through gink-coloured glasses. 
„If Mr iNehru’s pro-Soviet for- 
eim policy made the CPI res- 
pectable, "it. created a dilemma 
for the Cömmunists also, and the 
late Mr .\joy Ghosh“had to do a 
lot of tigthtrope walking by op- 
posing dnd supporting Mr 
Nehru’s Ciövernment at the same 
time. The? Sino-Soviet conflict 
made IncHa even more import- 
ant to thej$Soviet Union, but late- 
ly Inaia’st overdependencé on 
Moscow Hisıs begun to jar even 
those wan are basically in sym- 
pathy wit 


War 
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ie can «get past the atro- 
dus yellow and green nude 
Yeover and the cli he-rid A 
Ine encouniers a mork fa) 
quite ‘serious in its inten- 
This is not the soft- porn 
fe publishers seem anxious 
le, but a carefully written, 
‘intense novel about a 
woman's altempt to shape 
in life. i 

Narasimhan’s earlier novel, 
3 impossible tile The Heart 
ading Is That You Cannot 
d not get the notice- it 
i. nor did her collection 
tive and tremulous short 
"Her critical work on 


novels in English is better 


Her style. both in her 
and critical work is 
i, often jerky, but always 
ie and individual. 
furrator of the novel, 
fa highly-strung girl with 
capacity for being un- 
Of always desiring some- 
her than. what life offers 
ter getting her B.A. de- 
sulks at home while her 
imards gold for her dowry, 
father looks out for pros- 


tooms, She behaves like. 


Mal goat without a 
a ol what else 
wanted from life. 
he is married to Swamy, 
4 man who scrutinises 
like a trader, Shree has 
tangible cause for 
+ Apart from a conflict 
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Finstead of the “rich red 
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thnai is played. 
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and the author skil- 
the metaphor of food 
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4 erotic connotation 
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fare, 
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marriage breaks 


her 


up 


po Other races: 
Ons, so th 
t in the 


at 
Wester 


Story. Of 
Struggling — 
Star 2 


o 


life in Delhi, part of the process | 
of liberation is again described in} 
terms of food and its sexual im- | 
„plications. Rao, the seasoned | 


BALRAJ SAHNI: By Balraj | 


edonist from her office. seduces Sahni (Hind Pocket Book, Rs. 
er. through “rich, corrup:ing- 12) Y 
food," drugging her with its “heavy = = 
emolients”. The first taste of meat N his » autobiography Balraj 


for her is like “the taste of his Sahni tries to better Chaflie! 


i vy wate we 
tongue sO Uae Chaplin's autobiography. As he 
The ‘suaye executive sweeps the himself observes, : f 
insecure girl off her” puritanical “I have greatly Sajo den 


feet. Trembling with her first, glass 
of gin, she sits at the club fixing 
her fascinated gaze'at the deva- | 
tees of the “thousand-thighed god- | 
dess of booze” and their ‘chicken- 
guzzling women. The culinary | 
metaphor pervades the novel. 

In spite of the pseudo-feminis! 
blurb, I do not .think the novel 
is about a woman’ liberation. 
Actually, the grim humourless 
account of a woman’s sad s.ruggle | 
in a‘man’s world. is becoming a | 
bit. of a bore now-a-days, and L| 
prefer 10 ste ‘the novel as the ob- 
jective and mildly ironic portrait 
of a confused girl who does noi 
know what she wants. 

While indulging in her bid for 
freedom, Shree constantly harks 
back to the rose garland which 
tied her to her husband, and to 
Arundhati, the star of chastity 


‘ 
which ‘she failed to find in ES 


reading Charlie. Chaplins auto- 
biography, I felt, a3 long as” 
that versatile artiste is describ- | 
ing the davs of his poverty 
and struggle, the story of his 
- life remains | gripping. The / 
moment, however, _ he starts 
dwelling on the palmy days of 
his career, the story loses its 
charm.” < > 
So Balraj Sahni concentrates 
on his days of ‘poverty and 
strugglc’ and the awtobiography 
_Tetains its charm. 
The autobiography “is in the 
form of a conversation and ap- 
Propriatcly begins at a studio 


e 


sky on her wedding night. In her 
misguided scarch she equates 
freedom with promiscuity,-and re- 
tracts after a while. There is 
only a brief chapter where. we 
find Shree at work in the news- 
paper office. getling to know the 
feel of words, distinguishing hv- 


tween the genuine and the 
“jootha, second-hand words." 
This might have been the road 


to freedom, but the author prefers 
to lead the narrator.in another 
direction. 


The mother, intended to bea 


| 


ya rn 


NO VOTARY OF THE, 


| Cannot -resist the glamour 


delivering those 

This is the 
Balraj Sahni chose to 
a world- in which be 
dificult to adjust. but 
your heart is young, it 


o 
film world.” He went on to En 
lish himself as one of the fore- | 
most character actors in the i 
dustry and died with his shoes on. 


_ This translation, from the ori- 
ginal in Hindi, may not be per-| 
fect but the content more than | 
makes up. It should serve as a 
very good ‘guide’ to young as- | 
Pirants entering the industry and | 
also an eye-opener to those en- 
trenched in the industry and. sur- 
rounded by superficialities. It 
takes you behind ‘the tinse! and 
glamour. and shows you the 
Struggle involved before stardom 
is reached. | 

T. R ARUN KUMAR | 


un- + 


Key figure in the novel, the alter- 
ego with which Shree ` battles, 
and to whom she has to inevi ably 
return. does not quite come alive. 


And the other weakness of the 
novel is the ease with, which 
Shree achieves Her dcctionie 


freedom. Within 24 howrs = ot 
being thrown out of none 
She lands herself a cushy “job. 
and a decent flat, an incredible 
feat. in Delhi for a parson with 
only a B.A. degree (obtained al 
the second attempt), no experi- 
ence, no influence and presumably 
no money. 

The strength of the novel, on 
the other hand, is. the richness nf 
ts texture, the understanding of 


SILVER SCREEN: Balraj Sahni. } 
: | 
make-up room and: goes back in) 
time. It is in fact like interviewing) 
an actor in his make-up room| 
when the conversation is co = 
stanly interrupted and more’ often 
than not the actor is calrigd) 
away by apparently small det 
which in the ultimate analys 
make a lot of difference. - 

His observations of the film ind 
dustry are very frank—he does 
not hide his displeasure at some 
people and certain aspects of the 
industry. He openly condemns 
the superficiality, Jack of valucs 
and cut-throat compeiition in an 
industry that is ruled by money. 


Ar cae 


ome of the varied cultural strands 
Whose interactions mak the 
irban sociis Im Ina her stil. 
ith-which language is occasional: 
ly stretched to its evocative poten- | 
tial. and the refusal to simplify, 


MEENAKSHI MUKHERJEE 


He himsclf confesses that he be- 
came an artiste "on the strength 
of just one feeling, hatred toi 
everyone.” 


ss ee a ANG pPureduicrats. Consé= 
kash Narayan points out in his quently, rd get from the! 
foreword. € 
j 
| 
i 


biographies written Jearned authors are findings 

by others can be several but Which would be visible even to 
there can be only one autobio- ihe naked eye of the layman. 
graphy. Like the man himself, “The first conclusion of Dr Ko- 
this autobiography is simple, thari and Dr Roy is that the bu- 
rugged, blunt and honest. There yeaucrats and the politicians 
is no trace of lingering emotion think very poorly of each other. 
even in narrating the death of The officials think that the poli- 
his first wife or second, but ticians are not only obsessed 
there is considerable asperity in with narrow, parochial interests 
{ps remarks. against British Pê- put are unscrupulous enough to 
ey, „launch agitations when their un- 


or the Indiar 


13th el centuries. 


and subsequent Pakiatapi 


Fun 


| 
i 
| 
4 


account, by an 
cipant, of the poli- 


éf the Jana Sangh 
d with the Janata 

Gnion. minisier for 
broadcasting IN 
SAS. no mere 
drama. He also 
“creation and 
resolution “crises he» 
writes spout. The reviewer's task- 
complicated by 
a discussion Of 
pook cannot but 
al dissection © 
‘the Janata party 
shen its rivals are 


subjected 10 4 similar 
rs ny. 
Bent 


wee 


Advani writes neatly and 
meticulous -avout his facts. 
“There is no gossip and the gene- 
‘ral impression one gets 1 that 
of a serious writer. He traces 
the split in the Janata, prima- 
yily to the manner in which the 


party's leaders related, to each 
other personally. Mr. Charan 
Singh, inevitably, cames out as 


the major villain of. the piece. 
Some of the tacts and ‘events’ re- 
< counted to establish this are al- 
= ready well-known. For instance, 
‘Mr. Charan Singh never recon- 
ciled himself to veing ~Numoer 
Tao” in the party and ° the 
government. Moreover, his 
about being the architect of the 


|, Janata notwithstanding. he was 
t perhaps . the only leader who, 
i made his own partys merger 


with it conditional upon the po- 
sition he would occupy in the 
1 organisation. Mr. Advani is also 
right in claiming that as home 
minister, - Mr. Charan Singh had 
direct and constructive responsi- 
bility for whatever lapses there 
might have been in bringing 
emergency offenders to bock and 
yet felt no qualms about accus- 


Se 


*THE PEOPLE BETRAYE 
By L. K. Advani (Vis 
Books, Rs. 35) 


D: 


_ Sn EES ee Fe 
VERDICT ON JANATA: By 
Jaz Pravesh Chandra (Metro- 
politan, New Delhi, Bs. 35). — 


& 


‘dra, the author of this scat- 
indictment of the Janata 
and its 28-menth, rule, it 
decide whether he 


f hing 


ing his colleagues of inaction in 


~ not merely 


claims | 


TA BOUT Mr. Jag Pravesh ‚Chan- - 


this regard. 

The more pertinent | criticism 
of Mr. Charan Singh 15 that he 
first made common cause wit 
the Jana Sangh when it, suited 
him and then made the dual 
membership of the RSS and the 
Janata the issue ON which to 
break the party berore seeking 
Mrs. Gandhi's support to become 
Prime Minister. 

It is obvious that the issue was 
one of surfeit of 
ambition and an uiter lack of disc!- 
pline. FOT, it is signilicant that this 
siyie of tuncuioning was not only 
possible within tne Janata. put 
vas usually resorted to with the 
active support of one Or another 
of the constituents. As was na- 
tural in a newly-formed party yet 
to devise 4 recognised pattern 
of behaviour or even a clear line 
of command, diverse and even con- 

tradictory principles “ets in- 
‚ voked to justily such actions. 


“Mr. Charan’ Singh's. statement 
indicting his colleagues for dras- 
ging their leet oi cases relating 
fo Mrs. Gandhi, which brought 
e forth his dismissal from ‚the g9- 
vernment was seen as violating 
the principie of collective respon- 


sibility. While the erstwhile Jana 
Sangh considered «dismissal 100 
severe a punishment, Jt did not 


press the point and ultimately 
: went along with Mr. Desai’s de- 
Yet this did not prevent 


cision. r 
it from seeking, within a few 
days. Mr. Charan Singh’s return, 


to the cabinet on the ground 
that this would be in the “best 
interest” of the party. 

One reason adduced in those 
days to justify this was that it 
would take account of the ‘fede- 


ral nature’ of „the party. But 
clearly, the initial decision 10 
dismiss. Mr. Charan Singh and 


the subsequent decision to take 
him back could not both have 
been justified by the application 
of a consisient set of principles. 


Mr. Advani is frank enough 
to admit this and indecd now 
looks upon the re-induction ` of 
the Chaudhri into the cabinet as 
a blunder which enabled the 


——————— ane 


„newspaper editors’ conference 
for close to three decades. 

But’ whatever else may be in 
doubt, there can be no two opi- 
nions about Mr; Chandra’s un- 
flinching lovaliy to ‘Mrs. Gandhi. 
which does not make him the 
most objective evaluator of the 
_Janata’s record ‚such as it is. He 
has tried to overcome this dis- 


ability by saying very little him-~ 


self and using what the Janata 
leaders have said about one 
another to damn the party as a 
whole. ‘Luckily for him there 


was never any dearth of mutual 


mud-slinging within the . higher 
echelons -of the Janata. Witness, 
for instance, Mr. Karpuri Tha- 
kurs lament -that under Mr. 
Morarji Desai the Centre was 


treating the states more shabbily, 


aneio refuBish his image nd 


jncrease his numerical follo 


It must be recorde ; 
that Mr. Advani is an howeyer, 
did as he could have been RE 
certain other aspects of the ORE 7 
while Jana Sangh’s role. For IL 
stance, he fights shy of ad m 
ing that the Jana Sangh and Wan 
groups did have an. understand- 
ing about cabinet-formation in 
{he seven northern states an 
the assembly cJections in iG 
1977. He presents the election ot 
the various Janata legislature 
party leaders in these states as 
the “natural outcome” of the re- 
lative strength of the party con- 
stituents. Yet, he admits that Mr 
Nanaji Deshmukh and > Mr. 
Charan Singh had held talks after 
the assembiy elections on “what 
shape” the state governments to 
be formed were to be given. © 


Mr. Advani skates on very 
thin ice while discussing _ orga- 
nisations associated with the Jana 
Sangh. For instance, he tries to 
explain the “continued separate 
existence” of the Akhil Bhartiya 
Vidyarthi - Parishad (ABVP) and 
the Bhartiya Mazdoor Sangh 
(BMS), by the semantic argument 
that they were not wings of the 
Jana Sangh and were “serupul- 
ously non-political.” Even so, 
he himself goes on to say that as 
President of the Jana Sangh, he 
often uscd to impress upon 
“Thengadi of the BMS” that 
“while the, Vidyarthi 
activity could well be absolutely 
non-political, a trade-union’s “acti- 
vities are bound to interact with 
- politics and political parties”. 


Mr. Advani is probably right 


Parishad’s . 


when he says that those who, 
wish to use the. Rash‘riva 
Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) issue 


for their own short-term divisive 
purposes, will continue to do so 
regardless of what thal organisa- 
tion does. -However, he fails to 
take complete account of the pas- 
sibility that some of those who 


raise the issue may not be 
„motivated by divisive but by 
other reasons — whether . suh- 


jective or objective. 

reasons may exist 

admitea in his 
\ 


is implicitly 


wan ever before which was made 
. months before either Mr. Charan 
Singh or even Mr. Raj Narain 
“had. thought of quitting _ the 
Janata-to bring down the Desai 
government. Mr. Chandra has 


also relied heavily on quotations ~ 


of them 


many 
hut 


‚from newspapers. 
Janata 


sympathetic to the 
exasperated by its 
performance. Sr 

However, Mr. Chandra 
nothing if not ‚a ` pungen! 


‘That such, 


endorsement ot- 


appalling | 
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Tiong anı varied? 
experience as trade uni- 
Minister, Governor and 
President should stand him 
in his new office. 
changing political 
complexion, the new ‚President 
may be called upon to be some- 
what more than a mere cere- 
monial head. Mr Giri has not 
yet fully expounded his views 
on the presidency, but Mr Bhar- 
gava has taken pains to explain 
them on the office of Governor, 
“Mr Giri’s idea of governor- 
ship, as -he preached it for 
about 11 years (in U.P.), was 
different ‘from the purely con- 
ventional type. Without trans- 
gressing the constitutional li- 
mitations of the office, he en- 
sured that he was not a mere 
totem. He showed that.a Gov- 


ernor could be as active as ay j 
practising politician in the pur. 


suit of national objectives lik 
maintenance of the pluralist DOF 
litical sel-up and economic des 
velopment”. x x 

In U.P., Mr Giri’s main task 
as Governor was to apply the 
healing touch. But in Kerala, 
to quote Mr Bhargava again, he 
set upon himself ihe task of en- 
suring “the continuance in of- 
fice of democratie parties whose 
basic adherence to the parlia- 
mentary system was unquestion- 
ed and to keep the administra- 
tion unaffected by the shifting 
political scene. These were also 
the aims of New Delhi but being 
on the spot his röle was less 
unobtrusive and even earned 
for him the ire of Communists”. 
Now that Mr Giri has earned 
his presidency with Leftist sup- 
port, it remains to be seen how 
he will view the Communist 
plan to wreck the Constitution 
from within. 

Mr Giri has never lacked 
courage or self-confidence. In 
his first fight for a seat in the 
Madras Legislature agginst the 
Raja of Bobbili, Premier of 
Madras, a herculean task, he 
confidently predicted that he 
would win by 6,090 votes. Ac- 
tually he won by'-6,666 votes. 
This time, immeßiately after 
ballots were cast iS,fhe presi- 
dential poll, he confia¥ntly pre- 
dicted that he would win on the 
first count; this was not to be, 
but he did win. . 

_ Mr Bhargava’s biography has 
the faults of political biogra- 
phies of Indians by Indians: 
they tend to be one-sided, mak- 
ing ‘strenuous efforts to paint the 
subjects as angels, and blurr- 
ing their weaknesses, That no 
man is of a piece is overlook- 
ed. Mr Bhargava has laboured 
hard to collect the relevant facts 
of Mr Giri’s life, but his lan- 
guage could have been more 
suave. Consider, for instance, 
this simile: “The Gubernatorial 
gaddi for an active politician is 
like marriage for a vivacious 
society lady: it cramps the style, 
necessitating a break wifh.the 
pasi”. . š 
Mr Pyarelal and Mr Tendul- 
kar had already written excel- 
Jent biographies of Badshah 
Khan, but then, as Mr Jayapra- 
kash Narayan points out in his 
foreword. biographies written 
by others can be several but 
there can be only one autobio- 
graphy. Like the man himself, 
this autobiography is simple, 


rugged, blunt and honest. There 


but tic 


we 


tiere ei. 
jamentarian,.diplomat-.~ Badshah Khanı sums jup 
life's philosophy in’ one,sentenc 
“My religion is truth, love 


service to God and hu 
And he has unflinchin: 
ed to it, despite’ fifte 
jail before independer 
fifteen years after. There’ ¢an- 
not but be the highest regard is 
for this man of God, though one ey 
would wish that as a practition- Irre 
er of politics he had shown less 
rigidity. His charge against the BR 

Congress and Gandh that ; 4 
they had thrown him and his 
followers to the wolves, has a 
great deal of substance. But, 

had he decided to take part j 
referendum, perhaps “I 
West Frontier 


Province ‘mii aye been dif- 
erento es ES 


The Big, Fix ¢ 


between Politicians 
4 and Administrators. By: 
Shanti Kothari and Ra- 
mashray Roy. (Institute of 
Public Administration and 
Centre of Applied Politics, 
New Delhi, Rs 20.) 
VEN during the days of the 
towering Mr Nehru the bu- 
reaucracy in India used. to be 
more powerful than it should 
be. Its power has since increas- 
ed, and one shudders to think 
what will happen wehen the cur- 
rent infighting in New Delhi re- 
duces this country to the sham- 
bles which the French Fourth 
Republie was. But this is only 
one side of the coin; the other 
side is that in many States— 
Mr Kairon’s Punjab, Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammed’s Kashmir, 
Mr Biju Patnaik’s Orissa, to © 
mention only -a few—strong- 
willed politicians have. found it 
easy to bend even the topmost 
bureaucrats, notwithstanding the 
watertight protection enjoyed 
by the latter under the Indian 
Constitution. That this result has 
usually been achieved. by brib- ` 
ery and blandishment rather - 
than by threats and coercion - 
is a greater reflection on the 3 
bureaucrats than on the politi- ” 
cians. 2 4 

In the circumstances, what -~ 
seems to be the first systematic - 
study of the relationship bet- - 
ween the politicians and the ad- ~ 
ministrators is an event of - 
some significance. But, in spite 1 
of the fact that the two estim- f 
able organizations which have 5 
published the study joined to-T 
gether to organize it for the be- 
nefit of the indestructable Ad- 
ministrative Reforms Commis- 
sion, the end-result is less than f 
satisfactory. The study, confin-ı, 
ed only to the District of Mee-|, 
rut in U.P., not far from New 
Delhi, is extremely limited in 
scope. Secondly, what called for” 
the most penetrating and pains-” X 
taking investigation has been® — et 
left to the tender mercy of the® 
sample survey. All conclusions” 
are based on the answers re- 
ceived to a questionnaire sent to} 
144 people in the district. divid- 
ed almost equally between poli-~ 
ticians and bureaucrats. Conse- Seas 
quently, all we get from’ thet Mees «| 
learned authors are findings Bares 
which would be visible even to 
the naked eye of the layman. 

The first conclusion of De Ko- 
thari and Dr Roy is th 1 
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cate ‘at ‘leastithe charge of 
(pathy and ‘inflexibility; most 
Officials, even while recognizing 
that rules and regulations come 
in the way of ° development, 
cheerfully declared that their 
task ended with applying these 
rigid rules strictly. All they 
seemed interested in was to 
keep “super-ordinate (whatever 
it might mean) authorities sa- 
tisfied”. Needless to add that 
this relationship is hardly con- 
ducive to rapid economic deve- 
lopment in the countryside, al- . 
though Mr Asoka Mehta, in a 
foreword to the study, perhaps 
optimistically hopes that differ- 
ent results may emerge from a_ 
study of a district in Maharash- 
tra where the panchayat move- 
ment has taken root. 

None of the conclusions has 
been set out by the learned au- 
thors as simply as they have 
been summed by the reviewer. 
They wield the incomprehen- 
sible jargon of American socio- 
logical research as some nations 
wield the Bomb. A relatively 
uncomplicated example of their 
prose is: “Our discussion of cer- 
tain aspects of behavioural di- 
mension of the interaction bet- 
ween administrators and politi- 
cal leaders suggests that the po- 
litical leaders are concerned 
more with the advancement of 
parochial and narrow interests 
than with that of the broader _ 


entity”. 
THE NOBS 


Nobility under the Sultans of 
Delhi. By S. B. P. Nigam, 
Munshiram’) Manoharlal, 
Rs 25.) i 

Dr Nigam’s study, based on 

Persian and Arabic sources, 


that the nobility did not evolve © 
into a stabilizing force in Indian 


politics during the Sultanate pe- 


deals with the familiar evolve | 


riod. The nobility, which began 
salt San 


its career as a small racial — 
group of Ibar Turks, gradual- 
ly Jost its cohesion and gerame, 
ivided into many groups and — 
i biG was partly be- 
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Ripon was one of the most liberal viceroys Britain “sent to India. ni 
ernment as the final goal of British presence in this country and did a 
gress in that direction. The measures he took soon came to be cons 


cated Indians inspired by the revolutionary Western concepts of natio 
every step forward he had to fight hard the diehard reactionaries in 


resembled nee 
hg a short man 
beard and in poreo 
Church of Rome to 
rch of England; but 
respects it seeme 
had chosen him 


stone i 
Hoon that’ .he was 
intithesis. Whereas Lyt- 
jicssed with romantic 


$, Ripon was decidedly 
1 a bulbous nose and a 
did, donnish expression 
is, Whereas Lytton was 
5 be frivolous, Ripon 
üs-minded; a voracious 
books about politics and 
noted for his sincerity 
oral earnestness. Lytton 
Am individuals and hold 
spell-bound; Ripon was 
ndowed with neither 
sparkle, wanting in tact 
| speaker. “His style is 
sermon” remarked Wil- 
rẹ Blunt, who neverthe- 
ted him. Lytton was 
{ volatile; Ripon was 
he but something of a 

His friend and cabi- 
jue Lord Granville, who 
tually uncharitable, sum- 
up as being little more 
éry persistent man with 


* * 


to the circumstances of 
as resignation, Ripon 
€ up his appointment in 
which may explain his 
eccentric choice of Co- 
tles George Gordon, 
famous as the hero of 
to be his private sec- 
ven before leaving Eng- 
must have had doubts 
Wisdom of this choice 
don, at a farewell din- 
td on eating all his cour- 
same plate; saving by 
Tanation: ‘We shall have 


u i EAS 


India. 


to rough it out in India, you know, 
so I may as well begin now’. 
When, on arriying at Bombay, 
Gordon found not the primitive 
simplicity which he had expected, 
but State banquets beneath the 
crystal chandeliers of Parell, the 
spacious old Bombay Government 
House, he promptly resigned. dec- 
Jaring that “he would not, could 
not, stay amid all this splendour 
and luxuty. while so many mil- 
lions had not daily bred”. Gor- 
don’s way of atoning for his de- 
fection was to write to newpapers 
and public men at home predict- 
ing that the new viceroy would 
‘rule in the strength of the Lord, 
not of men’, which caused Ripon 
much embarrassment. He did, per- 
form one really valuable service 
to Ripon in recommending North- 
brook’s cousin and former private 
secretary Evelyn Baring to him 
as his Finance Member. = 
Ka a 

N kis total disregard for sarto- 
rial elegance, Ripon differ- 

ed yet again from the dandified 
Lytton: who now stepped forward 
with a few well-chosen words of 
welcome. Ripon at once began 
to make rather awkward apologies 
to Lytton’ for taking his place; 


and with true Yorkshire dogg2d- 


ness he went on apologising while 
Lytton was endeavouring to pre- 
sent the notabilities to him. So 


small was the space kept clear in . 


the tent for the presentations that 
when the tall and venerable Raja 
of Jhind made a deep obeisance 
to Ripon. and ‘Ripon, not yet 
knowing the etiquette, bowed vio- 
Jently in return, their two heade 
all but collided. 


Havne many rich and sport- ; 


ling relations and friends, 
the Ripons werë constantly enter- 
taining visitors from England who 
came for the shooting. Chief 
among their shooting guests was 
their thirty-year-old unmarried 
son, Lord de Grey, whose life 
was already dedicated to bringing 
down game in numbers that would 
eventually total more than half 
a million. Ripon was himself an 
excellent shot, though not quite 
up to the phenomenal standard 
of his son; he would go shooting 
with his colleagues and subordi- 
nates, which enabled him to make 
friends with them. As a sports- 
man, he had more in common 
with the sahibs than the Bohe- 
—mian Lytton. . ` 


During the first, six months 
of Ripon’s reign, Afghanistan 
overshadowed everything else. 


There was a_war to be won, a 
pretender to’ be disposed of, a 
country to be restored to some 
semblance of order. Towards the 
end of July, the British suffered 


a major military defeat; Ripon, 


remained calm in the face of this 
disaster and immediately saved 
the situation by sending Roberts 
on his celebrated march from 
‘Kabul to Kandahar. Throughout 
the crisis, Ripon drew strength 
from his religion: ‘God is won- 
derfully merciful to me in the 
midst of all the anxieties which 
press ‚upon me just now,’ he told 
his wife, 
+ * * 


URING the months when 
Afghanistan was the domin- 


~ ant issue, Ripon’s role was very 
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ed-up -evidence of,a dissrunt d 
servant or tenant. The barristers 
encouraged the planters in their |: 
` fears; being themselves angry with |) 
Ripon’s government over a reduc- 
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víceroyalty was due to end. Try 
Indians showed their affection for 
him by giving him a send-off such: 
as they had given to no 
viceroy in Calcutta, he, a 
Ripon drove to the station amidst; 
the cheers of at least‘ a hund 
thousand people lining the streets: 
there were triumphal arches all 
along the way and every hause 
and tree was ablaze with lamps. 
More crowds 
stations along the line from Cal- 
cutta to Bombay, é 
blessed the departing viceroy and 
merchants hungout garlands in his 
honour. 


Én ts from The Viceroys of 
India — by Mark Bence-Jones, 
+ published by € 
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d ih this battered and embat- 
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much that of a mediator between | 
the Radicals at-home who wis! 


ward” majority of the British in, 
India who advocated military oc- 
cupation or even annexation Of 
Afghan ‘territory. That he end 
with a satisfactory compromi 
between the two extremes and, 
.also managed to remain on good 

terms with both council and 
binet is a tribute to his patience 
and courtesy, which made up fo: 
his deficiency in tact! He was laite 
low, on a visit to Allahabad, with) 
an illness which nearly proved 
fatal. 

It was fortunate for Ripon that 
he managed to keep the good- 
will of his council: for as soon as 
he had finished with Afghanistan 
he embarked on the business near 
est to his heart, which was to! 
improve the position of the? 
Indians in. relation to the Britis 
by a series of reforms. Any one, 
of these measures by itself would | 
have been unlikely to arouse much! hy 
Opposition; but "coming as they: 
did in quick succession, they provaj 
ed too heavy-handed a pouring ob 
the Radical vintage into what any. 
later viceroy called “the archaic 
bottles” of British Ind’an traditio 
and prejudice. And what was per! | 
haps more alarming to the sahibsi | 
and memsahibs than the reforms | 
themselves was the thinking that 
lay behind them: “F get more rad 
dical every day” Ripon wrote 
from India to a friend in the cas 
binet, “and am reioiced tú say 
that the effect of despotic powe 
has so far been to strengthen an 
deepen my liberal convictions 
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iinely believed in self-goy- 
he could to promote pro- 
| sred inadequate by edu- 
| lism and equality. But for 
the British community in 


| ~ Had Ripon been faced with a, 
hostile council. the difficulties of: 
, carrying out his liberal policy 
| would have been even greater 
| than they actually were. 
” * * F 
s Br? his policy lay Ripon’s 
2 determination that the Indians 
| should be better educated, more 
> | : polittcally conscious, more capa: 
| ble of managing their own affairs. 
| “Having planted this small trei 
of self-government,” he wrote © 
the municipal plan. “we ough 
not always to be pulling it up t 
| look «at its roots”. Others betor 
| him, such as Mayo, had though 
| likewise; but Ripon, in speakin, 
z his thoughts, seems 10 have showr 
| e less regard than they did for the 
feelings and prejudiees of the 
British community. And when 
Ripon spoke his thoughts he did 
| so to a British community on the 
whole less friendly towards, the 
Indians than in Mayo’s time. 4 
The agitation against Ripon’) be 
‘ over the Ibert Bill started in 
| Bengal. among the same sort of 7 | 
' non-official British who had de- ! 
nounced Canning: the planters, 
the Calcutta barristers, the tusi- 
nessmen~ The planters were Be-m 
nuinely alarmed at the possible | 
implications of the Bill: living as 
so many of them did in remots 
d'stricts, they saw themselves at 
the mercy of the local Indian ma- 
gistrate, who, they felt sure, would) 
put them in prison on the trump- 
ed-up evidence of,a disgruntled 
servant or tenant, The barristers 
encoutaged the planters in their J a 
‘fears: being themselves angry with | f 
Ripon’s’ government over a reduc- |, 8 
tion in judges salaries and the 


TERGE-URCKTUT POWER... d 
viceroyalty was due to end. Dui 
Indians showed their affection for 
him by giving him a send-off such 
as they had given to no previous 
viceroy in Calcutta, he and Lady, 
Ripon drove to ihe station amidst: 
the cheers of at least’ a hundred 
thousand people lining the streets; 
there were triumphal arches all 
along the way and every house 
and tree was ablaze with lamps. 
More crowds were gathered at 
stations along the line from Gäl- 
cutta to Bombay, where Priests’ 
blessed the departing viceroy and 
merchants hungout garlands in his 
honour. Í 
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Appu.... „ent, during thenpusi a 
hot weether, of an Indian jūdi 
to act as chief justice, A 
sections of the non-official — 
-tish community joined forces wil 
the planters and the Barristers: á 
monster protest meeting was held 
early in 1883 at the Calcutta i 
Town Hall, which was near <9 
enough to government house for i 
the viceroy to hear the shouts Of 
applause-and wrath as he was 
denounced in speeches “intempe- 
rate beyond all decency”. 


* * * 


IKE his two immediate pre- 
decessors, Ripon resigned be- 
fore his five years were up; he 
did so in order that his succes- E 
sor might be appointed by the r 
Liberals rather than by the Con- ` | 
servatives, who seemed likely to g 
be back in power by the time his 
viceroyalty was due to end. The hy 
Indians showed their affection for E 
him by giving him a send-off such 
as they had given to no previous 
viceroy in Calcutta, he and Lady 
Ripon drove to the station amga 
the cheers of at least’ a hu | 
thousand peaple lining the streets: 
there were triumphal arches all 
along the .way and every house 
and tree was ablaze with lamps. 
More crowds were gathered At 
stations along the line from Càl- 
oum to pombe where 4 
essed the departing viceroy and 
merchants hungout garlands in his 
honour, pai 1 
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as the unipolar system, re- 
Pired by the United pratesa 
single super-power, dissolve 
idually into a dipolar and a 
jitipolar order. Today as you 
ow, we have many poles, many 
tres of power. 
Politically, you have the wes- 
m bloc, the castern bloc, the 
ye represented by the non- 
gned movement, and within it 
ose that are left-leaning and 
ose that arc right-leaning. We 
we China which is an entity of 
own. We, have the Islamic 
orld, the’ Arab world, and so 
}: multiple poles of power. 
Economically, we have states 
hich are oriented towards pri- 
ite enterprise. some which are 
fiented primarily or, totaliy to- 
ards state enterprise, and others 
fich are mixed economies. Then 
‘ain, you have the North-South 
Stinction, the industrialised and 
e non-industrialised, the oil- 
ducing and the non-oil pro- 
Icing, and so on. So, we have 


ultiple centres of economic 
ywer 100. 

Technologically, there is the 
nited States, Western Europe 


id Japan — all, perhaps, in one 
tegory. The Soviet Union oczu- 
es’,another place and China is 
mmewhere in between, Then you 
ive_the rest of the technologi- 
Hly ‘developing ‚third world. 
Culturally, there are perhaps a 
Indred, or several hundred cen- 
Ss for all I know — certainly 
ty many. In an age of cx- 
Oding communications and inter- 
pendence between these _pola- 
les, -the ‘importance of mutual 
iderstanding can hardly be over- 
uted. As I have said earlier 
is effort at understanding must 
Ocecd along the lines that I 
we tried to indicate, if we are 
remain On our guard against 
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This is all the more im 
ây because the last ARTEN 
ars’ may, in fact, have develop- 
pan the West habits of thought 
dich became more Strongly en- 
nched because of the philoso- 
In moorings of Cartesian dua- 
Bo! which I spoke This 
geie idea of the obsession for 
ai the Faustian man, with 
A Tole for the self in its 
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Bd in the days of the British 
ov en 1850 ‚and 1914. The 
Ber: was probably rooted in the 
Wtan ethic to carry enlighten- 


3 ‘Mt to other races and to other 


9905, so that they t 
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misconceptions of Hitler, 
Napoleon, even earlier, 


with regard to the invasion of the Soviet Union; or those 
with regard again to the invasion of Russia,” e 


country in this multipolar world 
of today, as the view of the pre- 
Copernican era in astronomy. 

As you know, the belief was 
that the sun and the universe 
itself turned around the earth. 
The earth was the fixed point, 
the centre of the whole universe. 
With the Copernican revolution, 
the earth was removed from its 
pre-eminent status and reduced to 
what it was: just another planet 
revolving round * another sun. 
It shattered the entire cosmic 
hierarchical order, not only astro- 
nomical but also spiritual, and 
the scale and manner in which 
things were seen. The whole of 
this earlier order of thinking was 
swept aside arm possihly — this 


copying their institutions, the non- 
Western world would find its path 
illuminated by the achievements 
of modern science and Western 
societies. 

This approach would seem. to 
suggest that by copying Rem- 
brandt, one would become a crea- 
tive artist. Any orizinsl can be 
copied. But the originality which 
created that original is inimitable, 
jt cannot be copied. If my thesis 
is not altogether false, it would - 
seem to be an unsound policy 
to allow our system of values to 
interfere with our perception of 
others as they are, or to impose 
our value-system on them, or to 
expect that such imitation in all 
spheres, including political, insti- 
tutions and a particular notion of is yet another point ior exami- 
human rights, for example, would nation — inductive reasoning, 
necessarily bring them the same which lies at the core of scienti- 
benefits that a given society has fic method came into its own, 
itself enjoyed, Such an approach while the deductive method was 
is essentially naive and ingenuous superseded or suppressed. The 
and is bound to lead to negative geocentric view in diplomacy it 
and frustrating results,eespecially seems to me belongs to the thrust 
when it is played in a major key of mind which resembles that of 
in the implementation of policy. pre-Copernican astronomy. 
ee a 


lt might be a fruitful subject for a historian to ex- 
amine how, through this extraordinary interplay 
between distorting mirrors (the misconceptions 
are two-sided or at least liable to be reciprocal), 
errors can multiply and nations can be led into 
tragedies, some of which could perhaps be 
avoided ms as re 
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With these words, I have come 
virtually to the end of the essence 
of what I wanted to convey. To 
recapitulate: a value system as a 
source of action is indispensable 
and must not be betrayed; but as 
a glass through which to see rea- 
lity, it is an encumbrance 
must be shed. Having so shed it, 
that reality must be understood as 
a thing unto itself, along with its 
motivations and its sources of 
power. Having so understood it, 
we return to the baggage that we 
have shed and we take it on 
again. because those are our 
moorings and they give meaning 
to our objectives and their pur- 
suit, In this way, perhaps we 
may yet reduce the possibility 
of error at a time when we li 
in an extremely dangerous world. 
The more so when tensions are 


Many examples come to mind, but 
l think I will forebear the temp- 
tation to, relate them, as it might 
seem too invidious a criticism of 
„one particular past administration 
in your great country. ` 


‘For all that I have said, my 
critique is not confined to the 
Western world _ or the United 
States only. This geocentric vicw 
applies equally to other countries 
in their approach to dhe West 
and to the United States. So we 
have multiple reasons for error. 
because others are also geocen- 
tric. others also make the same 
error in their approach ‘to the 
United States. - It is true, nonc- 
theless, that there is much to be 
admired in your culture — the 
freedom of your society, the ega- ` 
litarian thrust, the equality of 


ture, the freshness of vision and 
outlook, the vigour of your insti- 
tutions, the achievements that are, 
os I say, not only the achiev 
ments of the United Sta 
achicvements of wh 
j every reason 
All these He hi 
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“You may recollect that Krush: 
perception of 


Continued from Page i ° 
to him directly and transparently, 
without the distorting glass that 
would be his own prejudices. So, 
we may enter a cathedral. an edi- 
fice, a system — whatever the 
phenomenon we wish to examine 
— and allow that phenomenon to 
speak to us directly in the same 
way as it would speak to those 
who dwell in that system, This 
is not to say that we approve 


what we see or experience, but * 


merely suspend judgement and 
allow the phenomenon to come 
through to us transparently, in 
almost the same manner as it 
comes through to the inhabitants 
of that cathedral or building, to 
the people who live, breathe and 
partake of that ambience and 
that environment as ‘their very 
own. This reality, their reality, 
is a thing apart with an existence 
that is unique. In many cases, 
it is not similar to our own. 
And you would be surprised how 
often even physical reality, the 
appearances of physical things. 
can change or be different, when 
seen by two different cultures. 
You would wonder how it could 
be possible that they might be 

. Sceing different things, as distinct 
from’ seeing things differently. 

{ exaggerate, of course. but just 
ta show that it is not too much 
of -a-hvperbole, consider the emer- 
Rence Ol perspective in painting. 
Until about the 12th or, 13th 
century there was virlually no 
Perspective in western painting 
and then all of a sudden it makes 
a powerfhl debui: Suddenly, 
there is this sensation of depth. 

this consciousness of space, as 
Western-Eusope broke~out-of lie 
Dark Ages with an obsessive 


awarencss and hankering for 
Space. You see dt in painting: 
perspective seeking the fecl of 


spatial depth. You find it in 
music, with the development of 
the orchestra : sound filling space. 
You see it eventually in the sky- 


Scrapers and in man’s reach 
the moon and the stars. = 


You find this in almost ev. 
field of human activity: this MET 
ing outwards of the western soul, 
this new consciousness of the 
dimension of space. This is not 
the theme of my talk. Have: no 
fear, I am Hot going to develop 

Spenglerian doctrine, beyond 
on it, to show that 
for example, 


there is no 
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chews impression 
a young man whon 


in s i 5 ating Or 
and in so doing separalın) 
alienating itself from nature and 
from the scene the artist 1$ depict- 
rather than becoming inte- 


ing, 
Sied with it. He no longer 
says: “This is how, | from this 
penticular point of view, I sce 
reality”. Instead, | he asserts : 
“This is the reality”. 

In other cultures — look at 


Chinese or Japanese paintings of 
Moghul miniatures — there 1s no, 
privileged- position of the obser: 
ver, because the observer has not 
arrogated to himself any such\ 
special status, nor has he sepa-} 
rated himself from nature. We | 
will have a little more to say 
about this Cartesian dualism, the 
basis of science, and the price it 
has had to pay for this approach 
to reality. The point I am trying 
to make here is that the percep- 
tion of even physical reality is 
frequently a function of the cul- 
tural environment within which 
it is observed, and every culture © 
has its‘own weltanschauung, a 
spirit or zeitgeist that animates it! 

a unique thrust that predisposes, 
it to sec things in a certain spe- 
cial way. 

lt is important then that in our} 
enquiry into any such self-con- 
tained cultural system we must ap- 
proach it as a phenomenologist 
does: endeavouring to understand, 
not to pass judgement, but to un- 
derstand, the first act being to per- 
ceive and only then to conceive. 
so weaying one’s way into the 
roots of this other system of 
thought, which is the object of 
our enquiry, 7 ee 

Therefore. we should return to 
our own value-system because that 
Value-system is vital to-us- e~ 
return to it with greater vigour, 
pernaps even with a deeper under- 
standing. We see it in relief and 
In even greater depth, because it 
is only within that system that 
we acquire the impetus to action. 
We return to that system for 
action, based on perceptions that 
are less likely to be distorted. 

At this stage, I want to say a 
few words about the point I men: 
tioned earlier regarding Cartesian. 
dualism. As you know, Descartes’: 
writings laid the foundations of 
modem science and technology. 
In his method of enquiry, he drew; 
a clear line separating the sub- 
ject from the object. In so do-. 
ing, he unleashed the develop- . 
ment of modern ienes with its © 

on € imenta’ i 
inte the xperiment: enquiry 
Separated the. subject and the 
object, Descartes found the ‘cer- 
tainty that he was seeking in con- 
usness of h _ Therefore, 

bject 


of President Kennedy was attributed to the former's 
ı he could bully or overs Ae : 


external world. Having | 


ceeded to project or transpose o 
to external objective reality, But 
in so doing, he impoverished the, 
object because the observer cop- | 
centrated only on those elements 
in the object which were of speci- 
fic interest to him, particularly. the 
aspects which were quantifiable 
and calculable. This process thus 
not only impoverished the object 
but also enabled the observer to 
manipulate and dominate it. 

In this very act of separation 
from the object lies the assertion 
of man against nature, the begin- ' 
ning of modern scientific method 
and that entire system of thought 
on which science and technolog 
are based. For this idea 1 an 
particularly grateful to Professor 
William Barnett with whom I had 
the privilege of a. meeting recent- 
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ly to discuss this theme, There fe supel 
again, you have the separation of man is 
the observer and ‚the observed, ai. 

this standing apart_from nature, if living 
with the self as the centre and Se he is 
also the starting point. In so 
doing, modern man alienates him- intented. 
self from his surroundings. Thus, 

for all the achievements of SS 

— the reach for the moon an var Ghos 


beyond — we have to pay a price. 

I wish merely to emphasise that 
the tendency to. proceed. from 
one’s own scale of values in ort 
evaluation of other „cultural 
milteux- accentuates the-distoruons 
in ‘our “perception of these socie: 
ties. This is all the more pro: 
nounced ‘in the West because ‚of 
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mensure of manipulation of ob en, 5 in 
üve reality thus becomes ynavo A ee 
able. It occurs to me, by, aste ee l 
ciation, that here perhaps ‚IS in rice war 
beginning of the temptation fer Bent trom 
the West to transpose or tr Bes l here is” 
this methodology to its appro fence it mu 


towards other states and in 
matic relations in genera: g 
can see, how important ee 
guard against such tendenci 
how difficult it is to d 
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Yet Ener observation., ae 
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is a third: the transcen 
the self-fulfilled (aptakam: 
root is above and it can 
be reduced or objectified, 
| s : € yond conventional ethics, is the | 
i ee unexplored, ever-present land- f 
: scape of the surplus. ; 


It follows that the phenome- 
non of man has two co-ordinates: 
between the level of dissatisiac~ 
tion and transcendence, and ber. 
ween the level of transcendence 
and  self-fulfilment. Obviously 


both, at least the second, goss 
bevond 


naturalistic systems like 
materialism, behaviourism, Mart- 
ism, environmentalism, evolution- 
ism and official psychoanalysis. 
Each of these, in its own way, 
denies the free human agent, 
runs its own school of semility. 
But. as increasing evidence makes 
clear, even in science the unob- 
servable and a priori cannot be 
denied. As, Hemple has shown, 
the entire scientific structure 
hangs in the air. 


Man's art, ethics, the very 
principle and pinnacle of his life 
points to a duplex mystery bs- 
low and above, in the sub-and 
supra-rational regions. It is indi- 
cative that the criterion for 
moral development is different 

j 5 ; 3 i i : Fer from the calculus of creaturely 
E i : : ; er satisfactions. Satisfaction is a 


ng nen ee NTA I E a 


se on f 


< But Human Existence, Transcen: 


plete. Hence its ineffability, a 


fessor 
treasure no tongue can jell. Like 


d the, S 

con: | S. C. Sengupta (Indian Insi 
nt Simla, Rs. 25) ' 
ly. the 
table sensory experience which brings 
s thus about its own demise. Listen ta | 
object Husserl: “Being human is a 
ver to SR Ši characteristic of a being who - 
Zn ; j EN faces the question: After satis- | 
ration faction what?” Tatah kim? ae 
erti; SEE Er l 5 5 r is illegitimate to connect this 
SA FOR INFINITY: As the great poct Browning Said, man’s reach should exceed his grasp. i nor eestor et junctim 
nethad o <q about the value of non-attach- 
ought DA / N ment. Essentially a non-terminal- 
nolog nF £ ing experience, at no point or © 
l an 4 i Ro i stage can its disclosures be com- 


{ had 

= ; r kat . A the eternal she, the challenge of 
ee re superior But it will be subjectivity as After being duly denigrated, the the surplus draws us ever up- 
f a an emergent and not an autono- romantics are now ın tor an up- ward, inward and onward. 
aa man is the mous, relationless category. And to-date backsheesh or high-power- Is the surplus condemned to be 
served, £ [tt the emergence may not be look- cd rationale. As Dr. Sengupta’s 4 solitary, solipsistic venture in 
nature, ur living be- ed upon in reductionist terms. ‘Simla lectures suggest. an honest subjectivity? Cannot the solo 
re and s he is + The last to evolve, the not-yet, inquiry into the structure and nd the social interpenetrate, 
In so e Re IS INE must have been the first to in- dynamics of human existence Even integrate? This is the spe- 
s him- intented." volve. The how of it will re- cannot but point to ihe surplus. gja] sphere of inter-subjectivity 


Thus, main a mystery. One of the maybe more in the Tagorean than and the deeper sense of its rela- 


science marks of human evolution is jts in the Marxist sense. That such edness, in principio, something 

yn and yar Ghose complexity. Hominisation begins an admission involves a change other than the gregarious instinct } 

1 price. with the noosphere, that is how in one’s world-hypothesis is the and contractual living. However i 

se that Teilhard de Chardin put it. For theme of a brief, pertinent, phi- CONA REON grotesquely unfair and 

| from! ca think- man a greater consciousness, In losophically sophisticated study. unideal, social existence is co- 

in ouf fed by conflicting the end consciousness turning lt marks another stage (see his  gxistence, Even solitude may be | 

ultural Be con cine upon itself, means a greater life. earlier Transcendence, Mystery, a form of relatedness, a higher, U 

ortions jecialisations. For Function of the ascent of man and Maya) in the authors medi- freer form. Unlike the Cartesian 

socie- dominant aa (alas, Bronowski!), the higher ation between tradition and eaoistic “Cogito”, we may be 

o pro-} Objective, if not evolute, transcendence js his real modernity, ‚an analytic concern the primordial reality, of both | 
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eeks a Re, nn situation, conspires towards tran- bring the same news from no- In a pluralistic universe, The 
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EE rence is heuris. © -0S two are not exactly the logise? What is man? What is value worlds, The “wel of a 

p ii same. The transcendent is a his place in being? Apparently family. a club, a cult, a factory 
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being. transcendence an ast an 
act in which all lower motives 
lose their right to exist. In 
either case there is a thrust from 
the actual to the ideal. Reason 
foo has its transcendence, when 
it leaps from facts to ideas. But 
while reason discerns, transcen- 
dence confers meaning. Here is 
man’s first and last freedom, of 
Which two-plus-two determinism 
knows little. 


Meaning Of Man 


, The study of man and his 
meaning’ has many mansions. 
According as it is world-centred 
or man-centred, the method and 
the meaning will vary, The ro- 
mantic yearning for the absolute 
and the infinite may have been 
right, after all. Such is the im- 
pression philosophical anthropo- 
logy, including existentialism and 
phenomenology, tends to create. 


awe 


a remote, metaphysical cry, could 
it be the crux of our human des- 
tiny, the first and final riddle of 
the fragment-being (Teilmensch) 
dreaming of the whole? 

Sull to say, as Dr. Sengupta 
does, following Marcel, that dis- 
satisfaction is the one and oniv 
origin of transcendence is per- 
haps to simplify. No doubt ne 
can find strong allies in Tagore 
and even Sri Avrobindo. Tagore 
has spoken of the endless fur- 
ther; “Not here, not here, but in 
the bosom of the faraway”, In 
The Life Divine, Sri Aurobindo 
writes: “No mere superior mam- 
mal, man is the greatest of liv- 
ing beings beeause he is the 
most discontented.” In his 
“Phenomenology of Discontent” 
Marcel had, however, been aware 
of its difference from ordinary 
despair. Flsewhere he writes in 
favour of a metaphysics of hope. 
The point is, beyond the ways of 


represent different forms of inter- 
subjectivity. Only in terms of 
the heartless industrial society 
can one gauge Buber’s or Heideg- 
gers radical rejection of the “It 
model of a science-interpreted 
universe, the neutralisation of | 
nature suninely accepted by the 
martyrs of moderndom. 5 

Yet in all authentic communi- 
cation — forget the media == 
there is a hint of communion. — 
No mau an island, communion — 
is at once the promotion of im 
wardness, discernment and a com- — 
mitment to the other, who is nat 
looked upon as an alien. Only 
so can Ihe @urse of Cain 


a Jay sermon. 
prised that it sho 
mysteries of love 
tion of selthood 
asesh  korechho, 
thou hast made 


When you eat, pingala 
nadi in the right nos- 
tril should be open 
and body energy must 
be maximum to opti- 
mise the digestive 
process. 


al 


by Kishore Valicha 


ERE is one more addition 

to the skyrocketing literature 
on how to go about the yogi 
way to attaining bouncing and 
happy health. This time the 
focus is on digestive troubles. 
The two  key-questions are: 
(i) does it have any new relev- 
ant or contemporary insight to 
offer? and (ii) does it suggest 
any genuine?y. helpful ways to 
relieve digestive distress? 

The book opens with a good 
deal of both lightweight and 
heavyweight information on the 
insides of a pergon’s digestive 
paraphernalia and how the sy- 
stem operates or fails to operate. 
Due importance is given to psy- 
chosomatic factors or the mind 
which can interfere°with the pro- 
cess of digestion and unioriu- 
nately does so much too often 
with resulis that serve, incident- 
ally, to define the conditions of 
our industrial age. 


There is a good deal of esote- 
rica as, for instance, in the men- 
tion of the cycle of pranas. When 
you cat, pingala nadi in the 
right nostril should be open and 
body energy (receptivity 10 
external stimuli) must be maxi- 
mum to optimise the digestive 
process — all of which are high- 
lv interesting tid-bits of 
tional wisdom based on the 
extraordinary amount of patient 
and painstaking study made by 
our ancient forefathers of the 
physical, psychological and meta- 
physical aspects of health and 
sickness, This highly traditional 
and undoubtedly precious insight 
colours the bock and gives io 
it a certain depth and value. 


Added to this is the fact that 
the writer is a qualified medical 
therapist and hence is sound on 
the mainfestations and causes 
of digestive diseases. There is a 


In A Nutshell 


FIRST THINGS FIRST—MEET- 


ING BASIC HUMAN NEEDS 
IN DEVELOPING COUNTRI- 
ES: By Paul Streeten with 
Stahid Javed Burki, Mahbub- 
ul-Haq, Norman Hicks & Fran- 
ces Stewart (A World Bank 
publication, OUP, Rs. 50) 
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THE YOGIC CURE: Yoga looks at the mind and the body as a 
unified whole. (Above) Purana Puri, a Hindu yogi who journeyed 
extensively through Asia with his arms upraised. Drawing by a 

Benares artist, 1795. N 


lot of sensivle information and 
advice on ulcers, constipation, 
piles, obesity, et al. 

Apart from this, you have the 
sadhanas and “the asanas — the 
famous shavasana, dhanurasan.ı, 
bhujangasana — all of which 
give the impression of holding 
the key to golden health but, 
in actuality, oversimplify proce- 
dures and gloss over the com- 
plexities. Anyone who has tried 
doing these knows the unfore- 
seen complications and knows 


The Practices Of Yoga For Th 
Dr. Swami Shankardevananda Saraswati 


Yoga, price not stated) 


therefore the hazards of depend- 
ing exclusively on make-easy 
books on yoga. 

For, the difficulty is that the 
system of yoga is based on a 
perception of life. a weltanschzu- 
ung and a metaphysical insight. 
The cooking, cating and the 
subsequent assimilation of food 
into the system and the elimin- 
nation of waste are all processes 
that are part physical and part 
psychical. The significance of 


mes in Third World countries is 
not wholly philanthropic. Under- 
Iving the stated need to address 
the problem of poverty is a 
desire to raise the productivity 
levels and consumption patterns 
of the world’s lowest income- 
earners. As the author of the 
book states, the ultimate objec- 
tive of economic development 
must be “national planning for 
investment, production and con- 
sumption”. 

This is a familiar model 
which works well within the 
framework of the theories of 
development that have been 
advanced by 

ists. For us in the 


yoga is that it presents a holi 
stic and total paradigm of both 
cure and living and so offers a 


radical 


and unique solution to 


stress that arises from “faulty” 


living. It treats the mind as much 


as it treats the body. 
Unfortunately. the yoga market 
international and + 
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adan Mohan Malaviya 


the Muir Col:ege Allahabad. 
He had good fortune to come 
in contact with Mahamann- 
padhya Pandit Aditya Kam 
Bhattacharyaji who was tne 
professor of Sanskrit in the 
Muir College. Aditya Ramji 
had a great hand in mouid- 
ing the life of Madan Monan 
Malaviyaji. 

The efforts of Bhattachar- 
ait, brought the establish- 
men of Hindu Sama ar 
Allahabaa in the year 1880. 
Pandit Malaviya became a 
leading worker of the Samaj 
Four years later the Madhya 
Hindu Samaj was established 
in the year 1884 by Pandit 
Malaviya himself. Thus he 
started his social work while 
Pursuing his studies in the 
co lege, He passed his BA 
from Calcutta University is 
the year 1884, He then join- 
ed MA classes but the poor 


financial condition 

iti of the 
» family compelled him to 
leave the college soon. He 


‚acce 
'a te 


A IE PR nenn. 


= 
of modern India, 


RE 


Sant pe 


his maiden speecn and at 
onve became a national lea- 


AS LAWYER 

In 1891 he turned; his at- 
tention to law and passed 
Hign Court examination ana 
LLB in 1892 and entered the 
bar as a junior to Mr Beni 
Ramjı. “Gifted as such Mala 
viyaji_could have soared to 


enviable eminence at the 
bar”. That was what the 
Allahabad High Court judge 


had meənt when he sad 

‘Pandit. Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya has the ball before is 
feet but refuses to kick it” 
Edgar Show once wrote ‘Ex- 
cepting Mahatama Gandhi 
probably no man in India is 
so loved and respected and 
has such a wide following 
among 200 million Hindus as 
Pandit Malaviya has’. 

A teacher a journalist a 
social worker a lawyer a po- 
lit'cian; an educationist and 
above alj a profound scholar 
of ancient Indian culture and 
a devout Hindu Pandit Mal- 

aN asa do 


frame clad 


gard 


TOER ee iiia A 


A E 
white from head to foot with 
a radian smiling fa ful. 
pf energy and v.gour and the | 
milk of human “‘kondness 
tricking from face all the 
time. He represented the 
spirit of ancient Inda in ail 
its purity and subiimity such 
as no other Indian with the f 
only exception of Mahatmaj: 
‚He couid be firmly described 
as Risni of anc-ent Aryavrat 
re-ncarnated His wroie life 
was an example of selfless 
service and a single-minded 
G=yötion to the cause of An- 
dian freedom and nation- 
building and his sacr.fices 
were unique particularily in 
those early days of our nu- 
tional awakening. 


He was singularily free 
from rancour malice ano was 
gentle and . generous to ‚u 
faut. Thereéwas no pride in 
him and he made no distinc- 
tiofl between “he rich and 
the poor. Mahatma Ganan: 
onte called him “pratan 
S: yah”’—a sage whose 
na 


z of the mire | 
of one’s sordid self. | 

Malaviyaji yas socialised 
in a traditional orthodox fa- 
mily and hence he developed 
a strong faith in Indian clas- 
sics and spiritualism. Added 
to it was the Bhagwal, 
touch in him which had the 
effect of humanising his ad- 
ministration. 


Pandit Malaviya was no? 
only the heart and soul of 
the Banaras Hindu Univer- lere 
sity—-One or the greatest 
achievements of the 20th” 
century and the living monu- 
ment of his untiring energy: 
and endeavour—but he au 
most dvminated the scene of 
public lite in India for well- 
nigh 60 years Col. JC Wed- 
‚gewood a prominant member 
of the House of Commons 
overwhemingly warm ‘in’ his) 
regards for Malaviyaji des- 
cribed him as “the greatest! 
constructive statesman in 
India and as a single indi- 
vidual’s creation the Banar, 
Hindu University is the great, 
est thing in Asia’. x 


Malaviyaji 


one of 
fathers 


the 


Lahore 1918 in Delh: ang 1932 
33 again in Dehi and at 
Calcutta respectively he was 
President of the Congress 
thred times of Hindu Maha- 
sabha and there was scarece- 
politica] ce: 


III 
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| Continued trom Page 1 

| Malaviyaji despite differen- 
ees in outlook on some points 
‘stood by him throughout 
“and never dissociated him- 
self from him, Gandhiji al- 
‚ways respected him like an 


` elder brother and it was 
|| Malviyaji who brought 
iy Mahatmaji into the political 


| scene of India when the latter 
‘delivered ‚his first lecture 
| from the dias of the Banaras 
| Hindu University on Febru- 
‘ary 4 1916. 
4 
 Malaviyaji_ zealously took | 
‘part in Mahatmaji’s move- 
pomis and was not only his 
il guide but a dedicated sincere 
“and active companion. How- 
lever Mahamanaji was not 
merely a politician. He was 
jalso the father of the move- 
‚ment for a nationa] language 
tor India and brought Hindi 
Sahiiya Sammelan and 


Somes 


| He was a edudite scholar and 


| energised the Sanskrit revi- 

‘val which he brought to the 
‚ Indian Languages a new Re- 
He was accepted 
in 
Hindi religious thought and 
He was the embodi- 
4 ‘ment of the spirit of Kashi 
1 outlook 


|: naissance, 
\ as the highest authority 


cee 
SBP 
the heart of Hindu 
oushout the ages. 
UNLOUCHABLES’ 
UPLIFT 


have 


_ rigorous 


the 
‘great, Linguistic and Literary 
‘movement which is associat- 
‘ed with Hindi into existence. 


r it ouf that orthodoxy in 

was nothing more than 
rig se'f-discipline 
escribed by ancient texts. 
here was not the slightest 
race of bigotry fanaticism 


and intolerance in him. One 
of the articles of his faich 
was “Vasudhaiva Kuluniba- 
kam, 


ie gave Mantra Dakshina 
to untouchables in 1928 and 
again in 1936 in Varanasi 
When Gandhiji went on 2 
fast as a protest against the 
award of Ramsay Mac Do- 
nald he not only supported 
the cause that separate elec- 
torate would do a great 
harm to Harijans but ajso 
went a step further and as- 
sured Gandhiji that no one 
would be regarded as un- 
touchable thereafter. On the 
question of the rights to 
Harijans to enter temples he 
observed: “According *o 
Dharma Granthas I say ihat 
they must aso get Dev Dar- 
snar.” 


There have been some 
who dubbed. him as anti- 
Mohammedans. To them an 
observation of Munshi _ ish- 
war Saran who knew Mala- 
viyaji more . intimately ihan 
many others will serve as a 
correction. Menshi Ishwar 
Saran records “Mahamana- 
jPs public \ife is an object 
of love and adoration but 
there is misconception whicn 
I shall if I can try to re- 
move on Hindu-Mohamine- 
dan question he and I are 
not in perfect agreement 
bu; can truthful'y assert 
that he is by no means anti- 
Muslims as he in certain 
quarters is supposed to be. 
I have had innumerable 
talks with him on the ques- 
tion but he never belrayed 
even in private hostiity to 
the Muslims or their com- 
munity, By nature he is 
averse to wrong or injustice 
and he is a loath to hurt 
even a fly much. Jess a hu- 
man being or a community, 


<- produced 


MAHAMANA PANDRE 


He desires to be just +, 
hammedans pte o o 
Mahatmaji he is not prepare 
ed to give them a]! the: 
want. He would just be ae 
nerous to them but not over 
generous”. 


Sir Mirza Ismail once said: 


“He, possesses in eminent 
degree the three great 
powers of orator—to in- 
struct to move to delight 
and Sir Sachchidanana 
Sinha was of the opinion 


that Pandit Malaviya’s spea 
ches seemed to me to com- 
pine _rare elJoduence with 
remarkable - sweeiness and 


stiavity—the conviction has 
steadily grown upon me 
that though India has 


produced severa] unrivaled 
orators Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya is unique in the 
sense of being the or > pub- 
lic speaker who tries to per- 
suade the audience not by 
reason of the power and ve- 
hemence of the language of 
his own hut by great tact 
wonderful gentleness anà an 
extraordinary charm coupl- 
ed with the most easy ilow- 
ing fluency which combined 
upon hearer’s 
mind and attention a sooth- 
ing sense and at once carry 
conviction to it.” 
THE BENARAS HINDU - 
UNIVERSITY 

The organisation of the 
Banaras Hindu University 
gives us an idea of his grand 


vision of higher, genera. 
professiona] and technical 
education in the country. 
During his tours of the 
country while attending the 
Congress sessions, anait, 
Madan Mohan Malaviya had 


the opportunity of observ- 
ing the conditions. in the 
different spheres existing in 


the country, He felt that re 
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them the YO okanand, Mohammad 
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idian rationalism to 

nd, most importantly, 

the years when 

andhi appeared on the 

Yand led his civil dis- 

Movement of 1920 

į the British raj to its 
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om. One does not 

© Narrative or reflec- 
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NOT ATTUNED TO THE TIMES: The years Oaten spent in India coincided with 


years of our freedom struggle. Yet 


(Above, left to right) Bal 


Calcutta University and on the 
relationship between the teachers 
and students. 


It is somewhat surprising that 
in the whole book Gandhi is not 
mentioned except once and that 
too inconsequentially; and there 
is no mention of the civil disobe- 
dience movement of 1920. Never- 
theless, the memoirs are enjoyable 
reading. And most of Oaten’s 
anecdotes about A. K. Fazhul 
Haq, education minister of Ben- 
gal, J. M. Sen Gupta, Lord Sinha 
and others including the several 
governors of Bengal in his time— 
many of them quite inept—are 
both witty and revealing. For 
example, Fazhul Haq telling 
Oaten: “What is the good of office 
without power, You English create 
an office and then tie the occu- 
pant up in all sorts of restrictions 
and legal knots, so that . . he 
has no freedom of independent 
action.” Many of India’s present- 
day chief ministers would enthu- 
Siastically echo this remark! Or 
Lord Sinha’'s excitedly quoting a 
Passage from John Stuart Mills’ 
‘Representative Government” to 
Support his view that there could 
never be a free united India! Or 
again the anecdotes relating to the 


governor, Sir Stanley Jackson, a 
Kerner English cricket Test cap- 
ain, demonstrating his inferiority 


complex and Strong allergy to an 
reference to Cricket! iM 2 


Controversial Figure 


OF particular interest to Indian 
renders are his two chapters entit- 
ey At the Presidency College 
E 9-14 and. 1914-16). The first 
a them is devoted mainly to his 
illustrious Colleagues at the col- 
ege, some of whom became intere si 
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his memoirs contain no reference 


nationally famous, and all ot 
whom are still remembered in 
Rengal. One wishes he had writ- 
ten more about Jagdish Chandra 
(later Sir J.C.) Bose and the 
eminent professor of chemistry, 
P.C. (later Sir P.C.) Ray. The 
second of these chapters is partı- 
cularly interesting because it was 
during Oaten’s second tenure that 
an incident took place which 
made Oaten notorious and led to 
the addition of the word “Oateni- 
sation” to the Indian English voca- 
bulary. Oaten was accused of 
having called Indians “barbarians” 
and of manhandling a student. A 
strong agitation resulted among 
the students and there were pro- 
tests in Bengal as well as other 
parts of India. A group of stu- 
dents assaulted  QOaten. Subhas 


Gangadhar Tilak and Gopal Krishna Gokhale. 


the formative 


to development, 


this historic 


have struck a good rapport with 
many of his students, including 
Prematha Nath Banerji, late vice- 
chancellor of Calcutta University, 
and to have won their affection, 
admiration and respect. He was 
by nature perhaps of a liberal 
disposition but like most educated | 
Englishmen serving the British raj, 
he was unable to get away from 
the Kipling syndrome. 

One finds glimpses of this in 
his narrative and some of his, 
anecdotes. His final chapter “Ke- > 
flections” is a compound of sad- | 
ness, nostalgia and a sense of | 
frustration. He is assailed by 
doubts whether his years in India + 
were worthwhile, and whether he t 
achieved anything. Such doubts . 
and sentiments were common ~ 
among the British who served iu > 


Ao, 
My Memoirs Of India: By E. F. Oaten, editor Subal Ganguly bei 
(Janaki Prakashan, price not stated) 
ns 


Chandra. Bose who was alleged to 
be the leader of this group, though 
he Was not involved in the actual 
assault, was expelled from Presi- 
dency College. Caten vigorously 
denies that he laid hands on any 
student or referred to Indians 
as barbarians, though he admits 
that he should have been more 
careful-in his remarks about the 
meaning of the word “barbarian,” 
in a context which wrongly gave 
offence*to Indians as applying to 
them. 


What sort of a man was Oaten? 
From his narrative and reflections 
he appears to have been a com- 
Petent educator and a man of 
‘ame sensibility. He appears tu 


gious tradition, He had hig 
gard for Premier Nehru an 


‚their limitations 


India in the twenties and thirties ! 
and in the forties before indepen 
dence, who had to end their 
career in India, Oaten answers the } 
above question in the affirmative, © 
though somewhat al 
this he is perhaps tight; With all? 
and prejudices,’ 
educationists and professors like, 
Oaten and most British admınıst- 


rators did a competent job in their‘ 


respective flelds and. many of then 
are still remembered by the olde 
generation. They had little syni | 
pathy for India's aspirations ani | 
they never really understoo 
India, but they contributed to th 
building up of India’s infrastruc 


ture which has proved an invalı ; 
able asset, 
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The sense of wonder, 
‘curiosity and of stu- 
‘pendous Oriental mar- 
vels which the early 
maps reflect is related 
to dreams rather than 
to action, to poetic fan- 
_tasy than to pragmatic 
. need. 
-by N. J. Nanporia 
pe PHE subject’ of antique 
“, maps of India is still, for 
most of us, an impenetrable 
area of darkness: and for this 
reason alone Susan Gole’s 
pioneering studies will pe 
welcomed as much for the gene- 
ral interest they stimulate as for 
©. hard core of scientifically 
checked data they contain This 
latest work is a” ollow-up to the 
Sulthor’s earlier one and-like it 
| i is intended both for the gencral 
teader and collector 
hose with a- specialised sarto- 
Taphical background. The short 
covers some 


> 


Military co pulses took shape which were 
ed in the eomer E28 sut- the triumph of i e commeniat, Subsequently recognised as the 
$ been “updated: Sees op atific temper the first fruits ee ot impe len, Mdk 

i - 5, 18 of which w 3 ceased to be things to loo 
ppiemented by a catalogue list D’Anville in fe nee maps of at as no more than an index tw 
=e e of the the unknown and ‚had become 
Sa aaa 3 2 = ee é Be 
a N 
Sa eee = = F c a= - 
oO 
TY mean Harare arenas ar aal 
However, the cone = and warp them to suit their own 

j Motivates the World Barkan kun has: happenod daien 

i invest in develop; j po naay £ 

+ developmental program- A measure of naivete fs abo 


IN INDEX TO THE UNKNOWN: 
ws “Itinererium Sacrae Scriptu rae”, published in 


5 


A fanciful map of Asia 


of maps and engravers for refer- 


ence by the serious student. 
Maps as we know them today 
are an expression of the western 
scientific temperament. But as 
Gole’s history shows, they start- 
ed off as poetry; and as their 
utilitarian value increased in res- 
ponse to the demand for accu- 


racy and knowledge there 
was a proportionate de. 
Cline in their aesthetic 
value. One speculates whe- 


ther the relative paucity of indi- 
genous cartographical material 
in India is due to a culture im- 
patient with and contemptuous of 
actual knowledge; and is linked 
to what has been described in 
other contexts as a traditional 
Indian insufficiency in a sense 
of history. 
ae ramly was a lack which 
e early western cartogra 
fully shared, The sense Sr ones 


India Within The Ganges: 
tributed by Manohar Book 


in the form of Pegasus, from H. Bunt- 
Magdeburg in 1597. 


An area of antic 


eighteenth century, They were, 
as Gole says “rather austere and 
bare after the decorative maps 
of the previous century” and 
contrasted sharply with those of 
the late sixteenth century in 
Holland where cartography as a 
pictorial decorative art had 
reached. its peak. 


Fantasy was never deliberately 
chosen in preference to truth, 
but when the second was uncer- 
tain there was no deliberate re- 
jection of the- first. Myths of the 
legendary East were no doubt 
partly responsible for this inter- 
mingling of fact and fiction. But 
the maps were perhaps more 
fundamentally a  cartographical 
version of the traveller’s tale, 
and consequently an early form 
of escapism. The development of 
scientific cartography can be 
seen, not only as a gradual en- 
largment of the-area of ' accu- 


By Susan Gole (Jayaprints, dis- : 
Service, New Delhi, Rs. 175) 


a Book Service, New Delhi, Rs. 175) _ 
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racy but as the growth of dis- 
illusionment, the price payable, 
for the acquisition of this know- 
ledge. 

As Europe penetrated the 
East and maps approximated 
more closely to reality those im- 


uity: 


uty, and ai 
pression 
largely in t 


on a map. 
uity and enb 
much recordi 
and the pres 

and illustrati — 
some idea 0 

faced and owi 


who shed a glo 
about whom it may b 
ther will look on his 


r 
He was essentially a poet and- 
so sought for fulfilment, not in’ 
escape but in activity. He lived — 
and worked for freeing the mind 
of man, He wished to arouse 
maniknd to a constant vigilance | 
against the insanities. injustices — 
and confusions which, in one 
form or another, threaten human 
society from within. While he 
N fought against the exploitation of 
» Integral pary India by others. he fought equ- 
sciousness, ; ; ally against the inward slavery 
rom carlo x 7 4 3 $ 3 $ of the Indian mjnd. If we are to 
coloure : SER fn Se ARE dethrone the despot outside, we 
able ; : must destroy the throne within 
tions to kr 4 x eS ©, ourselves which we have built 
a record de DE for him. No tyrant can rule the 
KEN "ES | free in mind. Through his Vis- | 
5 ; 6 ea j ; 2 ; = vabharati, Tagore laboured for a 
d ERS Š pice š$ world - commonwealth whose 
in x EN i foundations rest upon a univer- 
ps x ® pi > ss = © sal moral law. f; 


ad 
of uty, and ais ; Boo : en 5 : Tagore was born in a home | 
in pression : RS BEE : 3 : teeming with creative activity. 
a largely in ; : ; RA ; 7 We wrote, we sang, we created 
ad pioneerin Sees : : 3 sinus we poured ourselves out on 
CALOR TAEI 3 S ; ‘ ER “0 every side’ The poets acute 
measure and fei S aie . sensibility and genius expressed | ; 
s Si : ; fut a ; = .. itself through every form of liter 
5 ; rature, through music, through | 
dance, through painting. The | 
k most renowned of all the poets ? 
tions of Go A cea ; ; : 5 5 that Asia has produced in recent 
touch on í : 3 = we “94 times, his works have been tran- © 
prise can be; : : : ; Be Br a Ge slated in many languages ana, 
an intrepid S ; : : FESTE ER have inspired writers and scho- | 
set out, again cee Get : : ; "022.1 Jars, lovers of art and literature 
make on RE : = 5 cee = i in many countries. es 
on a map, ie ; Sop wie An artist of genius, he broke | 
uity and oa 3 ae ; S P 4 with previous tradition in poerty. 
much recort" SERIES BE : 3 = r ; music and painting. Tradition 
= the pri fap A, iene es is not only concord with the past 
and illustrata’ —— mm ara n GE SR 
l- ‚some idea 0 e many intellectuals were satisfied ! > N ai = a 
a faced and one with personal happiness, cosmic 
5 cause of un despair, stoic detachment, mild, 
9° Cal science an% ‚ if not militant, atheism, Rabin- 
A |. dranath felt convinced about the 


bat! on 
= Strange de | value and validity ot the spiri- 


meticulously © 


tual! idea 3 
Be technique | ideals set forth ın the 


i ancient classics of India, He was 
aware tnat the. true religion 
| taught by them, calm and strong, 
| with no intolerance or vanity 
|_appeal to people beyond India. 
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was the greatest figure of the Indian Renaissance 


i Li | 
engaged 9 TH TAGORE 


On, and y 5 . P ‘ 0 ; 

ation andik w of illumination on the age in which he lived, one of those-rare men 

me a $ i A . 3 $ 

elsewhere k. le said without any exaggeration that his own generation nor ano- 

res d like again | 

Of carlo } Fo) 2 

lite | a 

in ln w | but also freedom from the past- Supreme dwells in each man. and power in the inner soul. It! e 

es Meal p> | He perceived relationships hither- Ideas take shape by a hidden is the inward culture that ‘gives el 

oad A g to unnoticed and gave humanity alchemy at work within the artist. self-posse n in the face of loss K 

ks of they hıs vision of one world. His ‘Whatever I truly think,. truly agd danger elf-sacrifice without) ir 
arms’ | great gifts of imagination and feel, truly realise —. Its natural counting the or hoping for | at a 

fostering faith destiny is to find true expression. ain, defiance of death, acceptance : tal | 


eh 1 
aper refer art were used for 


| 
| 
the resuli ¢ | in the unity of men ‘and forging of countless social obligations that; = f] 


There is some force in me which 
we ow@ to men as social beings 


continually work towards that 


i 
pete bonds of kinship with others. f N l ERS i N 
A a a Tayore's message for us in end, but is not mine alone — it (Nationalism) ae : 
jour Pe | Indja is another illustration of a permeates the universe. It is be- The poet had deep faith in the 
le “ us | recurring phenomenon that India, cause the Divine is incarnate in power and purifying processes of 

maps by | weighed down by history, pros- all existence that we are able to Silence and Meditation. Not a 
ons to kno | trated by invasions, endiessiy reach truth and attain purity. We single day in his long span of life 
record of it | vacillating from greatness to dec- have to look for our true wealth “id he miss his tryst with Truth, .. |) f 

s | line, recovers her spirit century ___.— er Een the Eternal. j 
ntrepid W | after century by her own powery re Most of us are, alas! indeed |i i 
| | of self-renewal. But Tagore had blind to the Eternal verities and ff 
Indisputably, > | uo such a message to deliver as yalues. And no poets like Ra- |! i 
siously-contii | a vision to set forth. This is the bindranath Tagore proclaim to us|) f- 
ty, and asii | rarer and greater task to lift | that the Light of the Eternal exists |} i 
ression (m | man out of the stale air of com- | and through their songs invite us| | 
argely in ws | mon life to regions where tne) to open ourselves to its impact | 
yroueering Bi | great verities are seen undimmed | aoe ixi uence and operation. | | 
arto’ raphen | | by self or sophistry and man's reir call assumes. the aspect of i 
EL 1 | ordinary cistence becomes a| a prayer for blind and benighted | | 
J humanity. 


and i M 
ee tr | life, a passion and a power. 
staying; andi 


He did not claim to produce an | 


most compa original philosophy. His aim was | 
d | not to analyse or speculate about | 
1 ihe Indian tradition. He express- |; Pr 
ed St in his own vivid phrases |, j IE 


and homely metaphors and show- |; 
| ed its relevance to modern life. | 
| A fresh interpretation of religi- | 
ous idealism which has been the 
central feature of India’s life 
and history is itself a mode oí 
creation. Rabindranaih as as 
dreamer and an artist was an 
exponent of it. At a time when 
| many intellectuals were satisfied 
| with personal happiness, cosmic 
despair, stoic detachment, mild, 
if not militant, atheism, Rabin- 
dranath felt convinced about the 
value and validity of the spiri- 
tual ideals set forth in the 
ancient classics of India, He was j] 
aware that the. true religion ii 
| taught by them, calm and strong, \ 
with no intolerance or vanity, 
appeal to peop beyond India 
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don, Rupa, Calcutta, 185.) h 
Zoo Search in Ceylon. By Hein 
Randow. (Harrap, London 
W D. Willis, Calcutta, 16s.) 
Elephants. By: Ri arpe 
ton. (Chatto j 
f London, Allied Publishers, 
\ Calcutta, 25s) & 
"3 the Whale. By Ivan T 


Sanderson. (Cassell, Lon- 
don, Allied Publishers, Cal 
| cutta, 25s.) 


i | 
“Ahead Lies the Jungle’, 
i covers that of Madras, Mysore, 
i Travancore-Cochin, Assam, Gir 
"and Central India. It is not ; 
+ merely a shikar book but an ac- 
; count of the animals and the 
į types of forest they inhabit 
| which will interest the zoologist 
and naturalist. Ylla, the ill-fated 
' photographer who accompanied 
the author and whose ‘own book 
| was lately reviewed, was in 
‚search of studies of the wild 
Į state; many of her beautiful 
| photographs are reproduced. The 
two also went on a tiger shoot e $ 
lei Mysore and stayed at an! 


elephant camp. Monkeys, deer,. 

the fierce wild buffalo and rhino, ps 
| are touched upon, not to men- 

tion the big cats, and there is; 

| an interesting chapter on snakes 

and snake charming. Jungles of 

course -are not only inhabited 

‚by animals; there are some A 
sketches.of the people of India, 

the -mahouts, farmers and 
{simple villagers. ; 
|} _ Ceylon: was chosen by Herr! 
Randow.as a base for collect- 
ling jungle animals destined for 
the zoo.: Every imaginable ani-| 
mal and reptile seems to inhabit| 
ithe jungles of Ceylon, and this 


book is a mine of information 
jon behaviour, from bears and! 
Imonkeys to the fantastic dragon 
Nizard. ‘The danger involved in. 
{collecting wild animals is consi-! r 
iderable, and their handling re-' 

quires expert care. The author 
has this skill and transmits his! 
tremendous enthusiasm for his 
wore in a series of exciting and 
' amusing. tales, z 

The elephant remains a crea-| 
ture of wonder even among the! 
‚wonders of the modern age. Te 


“day there are only two species; 
rviving from prehistoric days, 

e Indian and the African, 
‘Though the commercial value 
of ivo y remains high, that ofi 
nts. in timber forests is 
declining in favour of mechani- 
zation. ‘Mr Carrington has writ- 
ten a. fascinating account of 
‚their evolution and natural his- 
ory: Though this is a book for 
perts, the general reader will 
d«rauch to interest him in the 
ele hant's history and -influence 
f nyt SY. are and war, an 
the- accompanying plates. ` 
A 7 e is a creature si 
enormous!.that it may weig 
aver 170 tons and be 110 fe i 
"long. In search of his valuable 
blubber and meat, from prehis- 
oric times men have followed: 


-0 Bhagavad Ra anuja National Research Institute, Melukote Collection. 
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been gathered, the letters that December 1941. 


rank as a definite contribution Wavell, as a 

to pre-independence - 

itten to him, some 

N a correspondents The numerous 

ae i aspects of his 

| with the Indian cons- i a 

a problem. | The period Pandit Motila 
is from 7 I 

eo TEN letters afterwards, tO ae Peme 
and is already, on the ce: = ays A 

documented in a volumin: 30, 

a literature: the reader will the original 


A What is important 1 
n | correspondence, commenting ferent 


eminent figures Mahatma Gandh 


ei ` he opposite page 
‘not-look for exciting discover is ent es rackimiles from ait. 


Me. 2S 
| ACKGROUND 
A Bunch of Old Letters. (Asia Publishing House, 


| title politics, was enlivened by Ed- | 
Da Ey have ward Thompson's lively pen. In 


greetings from 


i Chiang Kai-shek are 
for publica- Madame 
AE Se a anu holiday brought to Mr Nehru by Lor 


private indivi- 


i al” and specifically not as 
HOOR da mander-in-Chief in India. 


letters from 
i cover many 
relations with 
Nehru and his 


atma’s last letter 
O E Den Minister, written 
e the fateful Janu- 
948, is included with 
] Hindi reproduced on 


(there are 


| trosis on events Or eee bad on December 2, 1948, are 
| ip SE en En Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, and 


old letters: “I 


helm.” 
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one another despite the 
und of political turmoil 
merits of the federal 


the Government of India- SYA dancing 


it con- fittingly bind up the bundle of 


tars that I have seen the‘ free- 
dom of India with you at the 


the Tandava, | 
f this constitution is a, Elephanta, Bombay. 


i t for me to imagine 
what amilliberal constitution can 
be. like.” The numerous argu- 
ments on both sides are toler- 
ably familiar and the reader 
can decide for himself which 
was proved valid by history. To 
Mr Nehru a main desire for 
politieal democracy came from 
a desire for economic changes 
in the direction of socialism; 
Lord Lothian was impressed by 
‚the danger of disunity, of which 


ar says Mr Nehru, “it # — 


fe ‚so much was made in Britain 
pi jin the thirties. He also says: 
E |“ We are gradually moving along 
ia 


‘the line of the ideals represent- 
| ,ed by the Teague of Nations to 


€ ithe ending of war through the 
; 5 jestablishment of a reign of law 
y ne among equal, self-governing 


is States.” It did not seem so in 
September 1939. Whether Indian 
history would have been greatly 
1 ‚different had the principal 
parties accepted the federal part 
of the constitution in 1937 can 
be academically debated. The 
war created conditions that up- 
set the world of Round Table 
Conferences; as the correspand- 
‘ence with Mr Jinnah shows. the 
Muslim League’s attitude had 
stiffened even before it starte 


ss, and finds plenty 
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MAHADEV GOVIND RA- 

NADE—a Biography by T. V. INDIA PARTITIONED | AND ; 

Parvate with 2 foreword by MINORITIES IN PAKIS- 
TAN: By Pravas Chandra 


M. C. Chagla: Asia Publish- 
ing House, Bombay-l: Pp. 326. 
Price Rs. 20.00. 


Mr, T. V. Parvate (Editor of 
the Navhind Times) the author 
af the biography of Lokamanya 
Tilak (whose English weekly, 
Mahratta, he edited for some 
time) Gokhale and others, has 
in the volume under review 
focussed the spot-light on, one 
of the harbingers of Indian na- 
tional Renaissance, who, in the 
words of the eminent Mahratta 
critic, S. K. Kshirasagar, “stood 
for the liberation of conscience 
from external authority: of the 
country from political and eco- 
nomie domination and of the 
intellect from prejudices and 
prepossessions, beliefs and su- 


perstitions” And when we re- 
member that here was a perso- 
nality who cast the spell of awe 
on Mahatma Gandhi who con- 
fessed that he could hardly talk 
in the presence of Ranade—his 
“master of masters,” the authar’s 
| venture to undertake an inti- 
mate pen-picture and exhaustive 
biography of the 19th century 
giant in all his bewildering ver- 
satality, is daring indeed, 


Added to these, we cannot 
forget that Ranade was (like 
Acharya P. C. Ray in Bengal) a 
maker of great disciples like 
Gokhale and was successively 
the Father of Indian Economics, 
a protagonist of social reforms, 
an examplary teacher, an “in- 
corrigible theist?” a painstak- 
ing historian, one of the most 
notable of judges (which eam- 
ed for him the sobriquet of 
“Justice Ranade”) and the pat- 
riarch of patriots. He thus alter- 
natively reminds one of the 19th 
century Bengali pioneers like 
Raja Rammohan, Iswar Chan- 
\| dra Vidyasagar, Bhudeb Mukher- 


Lahiri: Writers Forum Pri: 
vate Limited, 22, Canning 
Street, Calcutta-1. (Pub; 
lishers) : First publisheti 
August, 1964: with a Fore 
word by Sri Sris Chandr: 
Chattopadhyay: Pp. 95, Pricı\ 
Rs. 5.50 only. 
This smailish 


rities in East Pakistan, the "out-} 
come of personal experiences”| 
(as the author says in the pre-! 


face) appears to be written with potato is : pte 
his life-blood when we consider! tobacco unless he is a botanist: 
that as a member of the Anu» And you simply do not expect i 


shilan Samity and later as A t 

devoted Congress worker of the tzke botany leaving all other 

non-co-operation times, he had subjects. | 
spent 22 years in jail for the Yet it is true. Potato ana 

nation’s cause (Italics ours) tobacco belong to the same! 
“Moody ‚and dejected” as he sayS family. It sounds all the more | 
and with “mental reservation’. incredible because most of you 
e witnessed the Pakistan a3 i t tato, either 
national flag unfurled on the have only eaten DO 
14th August, 1947. The “two- mashed or fried or as CUITY; oe 

nation theory” that triumphed, never perhaps seen a PONS 
was the grave of his, what n@ plant. 


was the “nation’s 
with the fortitude 
of Satin Sen of Barisal, Sri 
Lahiri, an inhabitant of Rajshahl, | 
continued to serve his home: | 


had thought 
cause.” But 


KENNEDY THROUGH 
DIAN EYES : Edited by Ram 
Singh and M. K. Haldar. Pub- 
lished by Vir Publishing 
House, 10-5, Netaji Subhash 
Marg, Delhi. Price : Rs. 15.00. 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy 

was born on May 29, 1917, be- 
came the President of the Unit- 
ed States on January 20, 1961 , 
and was assassinated on Novem- 
ber 22, 1963. He was an idealist 
who believed in the freedom of 
nations, equality and peace. His 
speeches and his programmes of 
action. both in national and in- 
ternational fields, reflected his 


'| jee and Maharsi Devendra Nath 
1] ‘Tagore and if one sees in Ra- deen concern for freedom — 
‘| nade epitomised the ehtire field political and economic. If one 
a| of socio-political reform in reju- half of the population of, the 
a| venated India, one cannot be world lived in poverty, 180 
2| charged with exaggeration. rance and slavery, there could 
> be no peace in the world. 
» Planned on much the same In U.S.A. President Kennedy 
{| lines as the earlier two biogra- pegan fighting against race re- 
\| phical accounts Tilak and Go- lations and unemployment. “The 
\| khale, Mr. Parvate devotes 19 unequal condition of the Ame- 
chapters on Justice Ranade’s rican Negro has been an ende- 
chequered career. We see Ra- mic qenial of the ideals and 
nade budding as an “uncommon purpose of the United States of 
child’—frequently looked upon America”. By fighting for the 
as ‘eccentric’ who later as a de- pees he created a host of 
an enemies. 
voted student going in for the “oq his death President Jobn- 


Honours test read 25,000 pages 
and wrote out summaries of all 
that he had read, Next as a 
Fellow entrusted with teaching 
we see how he taught mathema- 
tics. economics, geography, logic, 
composition and English poetry— 
a Proteus of human talents—in 
the words of Jayakar. Next 
follow chapters on Bombay's 
formative influences on ‚Ranade. 
his official and private life at 
Poona, his various reforms (the 
author underlines the spirit be- 
hind them.) The chapter en- 
titled “Father of Indian Econo- 
mics” showing how Ranade laid 
the frm foundations of Indian 
economics is followed by others 
showing his contribution 
History, work as a judge in 
which the giant displayed “the 
highest type of intellectual and 
moral power that Christendom 
possesses,” the best quality of a 
judge in the words of Ruskin. 
The varied facets 
5 por tatrerizon 
N gebo maane TVA FEU fort 
modern India, 
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son thus paid tribute to his 
memory : 

“John Kennedy was the au- 
thar of a new Yom for man- 
kind — hope which was shared 
by a whole new generation of 
leaders, in every continent — 
and we must not now let grief 
turn us away from that hope. 
He never quarrelled with the 
past — he also looked to the fu- 
ture — and our task now is to 
work for the kind of future in 
which he believed.” 

The volume under review 
contains selections of Ken- 
nedy’s speeches and writings 
relating to the peoples of the 
developing countries. On March 
4, 1961, President Kennedy 
made the following staternent in 
a significance speech - 

“Throughout the world the 
people of the newiy developing 
nations are struggling for ¢cO- 
nomic and social progress which 
reflects their deepest < desires. 
Our own freedom, and the fu- 
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gious tradition, He had high re- 
ward for Premier Nehru and it 
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By DIPALI SEN GUPTA 
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The potato you cat 15 wel 
tuber of the plant, syhich means! 
thickened underground stents. £ 
you see a potato plant you may 
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Both plants 
flowers, 
whole do not look alike. 
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the will of God. Interference 
can only spell the degradation 
of man. And of woman. Today 


women walk ground with their 
heads bare, their faces revealed. 
Their place is in the home not 
on the street. Woman is made 
different from man. If man is 
made to stay at home his vitality 
will be snapped. 

{ A woman is like a diamond. 
If you have anything precious 
you don’t wear it on your cap 
and show it off. You protect it, 
hide it, look after it. Or if you 
have a wound you don’t expose 


it. You bandage it, look after it, 
hide it. That is the way a wo- 
man is. In the Quran she is 


described as a fitna, one who 
tempts man and’ brings him into 
trouble. She should stay away, 
be within the walls of her house 
where she belongs.” 

But haven’t times changed? 
Does she not have to step out, 
see and become aware of the 
complexities that are now part 
of a world in which she too 
lives? Ien’t this the world in 
which she builds a home, raises 
a family, makes friends? If the 
world has begun to impinge on 
others will it also not impinge 
on her and the children she nur- 
tures ? “Yes, the world has chang- 
ed but the words of God 
have not,” he repeats sidestep- 
Ping my questions. 

„ His voice is friendly but im- 
[passive. It} Acither_aggres- 
jsion_no vibrance. The essence 
of his teachings, I gather, is solely 
religious, based on the precepts 
of a book -which, according to 
him, is changeless. He is not 
equipped to look at life any 
other way. And he is determined 
that others of his faith ‘follow 
his vision. Though “he lives in 
a time that he recognises has 
changed, he continues to live out- 
side it and wants others to do 
the same. 
_ The large white house seem- 
ingly sturdy in the shadows is 
she root of his world. He was 
orn in it, has aged in it and 
will probably die in it. But the 
veiled women who come to his 
Sunday meetings have begun to 


have shrunk. The 
have begun to play on the streets. 
And the streets are now filled 


with other sounds. The words of 


God continue to be recited in 
madrasas of every mohalla in 
Bidar. Through the ages, the 
holy words first spoken not writ- 
ten, continue to be recited 
tones that have changed. Doesn't 
the tone then change the mean- 
ing ? y 


Stolen Moments 


Children play in the sun-filled 
spaces of the Madrasa Mahmud 
Gawan built more than 300 years 
ago. It was a great centre of 
learning people say, remembering 
times past. Nine-year-old- Abdul 
Hafiz leaves home in the morn- 
ing with a bag slung over his 
back. He does not go to school 
though. He has not paid his 
fees. He fears that the teacher 
will beat him. If he goes back 
home. his father will. So he pl. 
truant in the ancient madrasas in 
whose empty spaces his mind is 
without fear. His friend Abdul 
Shakil gives him company and 
understands his dilemma. He too 
has stayed away from school. He 
is to carry’ tiffin for his sister- 
in-law who has just delivered her 
sixth child in a hospital. Shakil 
is one of seven brothers. None 
of them have finished school. 

Hafiz and Shakil are two of 
a crowd of children who seck 
their daily peace in the desert- 
ed madrasa. Maulvi Karamatul- 
lake kept the word of Allah alive 
in its red-stone classrooms whose 
latticed windows once let in a 


lot of light, air and the blue of 


Deccan sky. The maulvi was 
riven out of the madrasa recent- 
ly by the government's archaeo- 
logical department. The respected 
teacher gathered his brood and 
retreated into a shed-like build- 
ing, one of the 25 schools run 
by neighbourhood donations, 
“On its paint-peeled wall hangs 
a tarnished frame that encloses 


‘the picture of Kaaba. In a cor- 


ner amidst a cluster of worn-out 
rubber sandals rests an earthen 


to a civilization.” 
of Wazir Kartar Singh. 


ces have ge 
os remain 


live in houses whose walls have 
begun to crumble. The courtyards 
children 


4 


in Aber lives like an eternal poem 


ft out in the cold. Their links 
of the village they owned and 


on which hangs a 


A painting of Jehangir and N 


pot that cools water for the 
thirsty young. Boys wearing small 
round white caps squat on the 
mat-covered floor and recite the 
verses of the Quran in tiny sono- 
rous voices. Young women their 
heads draped crowd the other 
part of the room. Their eyes 
move from right to left like the 
rnate Arabic script that flows into 


pos beginnings they tave yet 
o fathom. ~—-- ae 

* The maulvi’s pride in the class 
of hundred students is a 

blind girl whom he calls 
upon to chant. Her voice rings, 
like a mournful bell and breaks 
out of the tatty walls. Like the 
other girls she too comes to the 
school in a curtained rickshaw. 
‘But she cannot see the world, I 
tell myself, “But the world can 
see her,” rejoins the maulvi as 
if he had read my thoughts. For 
she has the body of à woman. 
And like a diamond or a wound 
she should be hidden not exposed’ 
as said the saffron-robed Priest. 
in the light of the half-moon. B 

At the edge of the village, in 
small stone houses that tumble 
jinto each other live six greying 
brothers with their wives, their 
40 children and relatives. They 
are the family of the fonner 
Muslim jagirdars of Golasangi, 
a village gifted to their ancestors 
by the Mughal emperor. That 

y & 
was a time when even a barber 
was given an acre of land in 
recognition of his services. The 
jagir entitled the family to land, 
money and privilege which has 
a strange way of isolating peo- 
ple even when it is past. 

The last of the land has been 
auctioned off. The Jagir is no 
more. But the aura it bestowed 
on the recipients continues to 
cling. The picture that emerges 
is of a people sadly bedraggled, 
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Christianity borrowed 
a great deal from many 
sources including Bud- 
dhism, but as Bousset 
says, “Judaism was the 
retort in which the dif- 
ferent elements were 
assembled." 


by Ram Swarup 


IE movement of men 

and ideas from the West 
to the East is a recent 
‚phenomenon. There was 4 
time when the movement was 
in the opposite direction and 
the East had gone to the 
West in ‘a big way. 

At that time, India’s cultural 
frontiers too were wider than her 
political frontiers and her ideas 
influenced lands and people far 
away from her physically. Vedic 
India shared many of her 
with Iran and one of them, Mi- 
thra, went on a long journey to 
the West. Mithraea, templgs de- 
dicated to Mithra, have been 
found all over Syria, Asia Minor, 


Spain and even in many west- 
ern ports, One Mithraeum 
was found in London in 1954. 


Many relics haye been found in, 
Germany too, as at Hedernheim. 
near Frankfurt-on-Main. 


The great Manu makes a very 


interesting\ observation. He savs 
that originally the Paundrakas. 
Kamdras "Dravidas, Yavanas, 


Shakas. Paradas,, Pahlvas, Chi- 
nas, Kiratas,\Daradas and Kha- 
sas were Khsatriyas, but at 
some stage they lost the guid- 
ance of the Brahmins; as a re- 
f sult, they lapsed from their sacr- 
ed sacraments (kriyalopa) and 
lost their caste: (IO. 43-4). At 
what time and under what com- 


pulsions of history Brahmanic 
guidance ceased is an interesting 
question. 


Hindu thought also exerted a 
great influence on ancient Greek 
thought as Mr. M. E. Pecocke 
shows in his India in Greece, It 
is believed that Pythagoras visit- 
ed India and learnt the doctrine of 
transmigration and many asce- 
tic practices from here. One 
meets many parallel ideas in the 
Upanishads and Plato. These 
similarities are not fortuitous but 
they emanated from a common 
deeper vision and life-philosophy. 
Apollonius .the “wise man of 
Tyana”, perhaps the greatest 
saint of the Hellenistic world. a 
contemporary of Jesus. visited 
the wise men of India and was 
highly satisfied. Later on. he also 
visited Ethiopia to meet her 
naked ascetics. who, he believed. 
had borrowed their spirituality 
from India. But. as he alreadv 
suspected. he did not find them 
worthy pupils of India. 

In later times. Buddhism fol- 
‘owed the track left by the Upa- 
iishadic teachers. Emperor 
Ashoka facilitated but did not, 
nitiate the process. In fact, long 
yefore he came on the scene. 
here were contacts, commercial 
ind cultural, between India and 
3gypt through Yemen for a 
thousand years. The celebrated 
Girnar inscription of King 
Ashoka says that Buddhism was 

followed even in the domain ‚of 
Antiochus, the Greek king 
whose empire included Syria, 
Phoenicia. Babylonia, Persia, 
Medea and Abyssinia. 

Later on, hou Buddhism 
withdrew from this region, the 
mem of this contacı lingered 
or a long time, runi (997- 

53) us that “in for- 
A Persia.” 
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TWO-WAY TRAFFIC: The Bible was a slow dep 
India contributed. The painting above depicts two 


Grueber, visiting 182 in 1661, 
< was shocked to ft the devil 
had created a b iM the Dalai 
Lama to whom People paid 
homage which only due to 
the Vicar of C A 
Came the X science and 
rationalism 7 , Questioned 
most Christia®MiSes. In this 


the problem derive Christian rı- 
tes and festivals from non-Chri- 
stian sources. They have found 
that the Bible was a slow de. 
posit to which the whole circum- 
Mediterranean region — Rome, 
Athens, Ephesus, Antioch, Ale- 
xandria, Jerusalem, and even Per- 
sia and India made contributions. 
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deities were born on or very N the and 

near what today is called Christ- devil are Ite cE = the aa reflecte 
. + . was alo 

Er ar er a a uk held IR these religions smiling i 

EES y contain¢ME good thi country, 

adversaries; all rose from the ings, Eo con: 

> ne 


these mave been bo 

a IT 
from ‘nity, the ge 
all got as further investi 


dead and all played the role of 
saviour. Even Mithra of farawav 


Persia was born in a cave on re 

December 25; he was killed and gation nese religions to 
buried in a tomb and rose again. se it ristianity, any 
His resurrection was celebrated 5, 4psit took place, was 
all over the region. All these 1 © direction, 


J 
X N religions have 
D = Pe: R 
evé many diehard ation 


elements were transferred to Je- 
sus and a new Jesus cult arose. 

Christians have thought that re- 
ligions other than their own 
are the handiwork of the devil 
So when early fathers of the 
Church saw similarities between 
their rites and those of others, 
they were embarrassed, But they 
invented a devil theory which 


came ie. their zeacuo, Ker AE hism | 4 x 
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ke off the yoke. But it didn't 
1 Whatever the plots, the 
authors could make them 
breathe the spirit of the contern- 
porary scene, and one could re- 
cognize in them the British ruler 
the target of. hate. Their dia- 
logues were capable of starting 
conflagrations, All three were 
honoured by a ban from the 
Government, 


But it was not till D. L. Roy 
made his meteoric entry with his 
“Pratap Singha” (1905) thet 

atiotic play assumed the role of 

andering minstrel of the 
ieval times rousing the sleep- 
nation t3 the glory that was 
ts, that was robbed by a, foreign 
power, and that it was its duty 
to retrieve. Roy’s historical plays, 
like “Durgadas”, Mebar Patan” 
etc., enthused ‘his audience in a 
Way never matched in the ` an- 
nals of the Bengali stage, They 
seemed to overnight make the 
Bengalis ‘warlike, Those volcanic 
lialogues and songs seemed to 
stir the stones to action. They 
had some part in building up the 
morale of the people at that 
hour S 

Roy !S contemporaries 
defied the vigilance of the ruling 
power to ‘voice each in his own 
way the aspirations of the free- 
dom-hungry nation. It redounds 
to the glory of the Bengali thez- 
tre and playwrights of that 
period to say that none could be 
bersuaded or intimidated to 
write or produce antinationa] 
plays or plays to instil loyalty-to 
the British. 


Disappointment 

The years after were years of 
great turmoil, with the dis- 
appointment at the breach of 
promise when Indians were 
awarded the black and ill-famed 
Rowlatt Act asa Teward -of their 
Joining World War I to fight ‘the 
battle for the British. The-Row- 
latt Act led to the Jalianwalabag 
horrors, but it did not quell the 
Spirit of freedom. The youth of 
the whole country r 
Gandhiji’s 


During these years 
drama was made to flow j 
urely new channels by 
dra Nath Tagore, who ‘of course 
remained outside the -periphery 
of } professional 


were finally 
mainstreamed by Giris 

dra, Kshirode Prasad, and DIE 
Roy, but they influenced contem- 
porary Playwrights. in 


saw life, 


| Sophy of life, 


ta 


tol nism and hi 


~ Digitizatlon=e 


g indigo cultivators 
er nights of perfor- 
Bengal, with the 
never to come out 


mitable manner raised Bengali 
drama to heights hitherto un- 
thought of, and won it a place 
in world literature, but not to 
fill the void in professional 
theatre left by Girish Chandra 
and others. 


The void had at any re to be 
filled, because it was the profes- 
sional theatre where the play- 
goer regularly turned up. And et 
was by a young group who start- 
ed with new ideas about drama- 
tic form and stage technique. 
They hung round the Sreatest 
Stage actor of our ti les, Sisir 
Bhaduri,along with hie . com- 
peers Ahindra Chowdhury, 
Durgadas Banerjee and Nirmal- 
endu Lahiri, to cite only a few: 
Their march began with Agparesh 
Chandra’s “Karnariun” ` (Star 
theatre, 1923) and the present 
writer’s “Muktir Dak”, the first 
one-act play in Bengali, and 
Jogesh Chowdhury’s “Sita”. 


` 
Censor 

The drama of this period 
touched a variety of themes 
from mythological to social. Bu? 
the .ghost of patriotism did not 
give them, respite, and wherever 
there was a Scope, some patrio- 
tic element was grafted in the 
play. The censor was ever vigi- 
lant and plays like Bhupen 
Banerjee’s "Pyalaramer Swa- 
deshikata” and the present 
Writer’s “Karagar”, among 
Others, were proscribed. 
The most important 
Play of this period was 
Pataka” by Sachin Sen 

va, 1930). The same 
“Sirajaddoulla” once took Ben- 
gal by storm. “Devasur” by the 
present writer was based on the 
War of gods and de s, and the 
def ng by the 


Patriotic 
“Gairik 
(Miner- 

author’s 


of the sage. It pro- 
vided a fine basis to Suggest the 
Strife between Indians and the 
British, 

We can mention only a few og 
e major works of i 

like Sarat Ch 

shi”, 3 


Schoo)”, 

dra Gupta's “Tipu Sultan”, 

“Maharaj Nanda Kumar”, “Pun- 

jab Keshari Ranjit Singh”, Tara- 

shankar Bandopadhyay's “Dui 

Purush”, and Ayaskanta Baksht's 
„Bhola Master”, 


The modern period in Bengali 
drama began With the Peoples 
Theatre movement of 1944 When 
emphasis veered round social 
Tealism The forces behind the 
movement were World War IL, the 
flery 1942, and the famine of 
1943, The war and the famine 
wept away the country in a 
fataclysm, drowning all the 
Values it held dear, and shatter. 
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The war threw up Government ay. 
contractors, middle men, profit- 4 With in 
ees, and blackmarketers, whose {pation of 
nightmarish recollection stil] /OVEr The 
scares one to death. It was soon: Ever, continy 
followed by a greater evil irected to 
brought, paradoxically enough, guided by 
by independence for which we Countries Like | 
fought. It was partition, a blow and France, ‘pp, 
from which the country has not make ac a 
yet fully recovered. After inde- 
pendence the face of the society. 
changed rapidly, but new prob- 
lems were born in its wake. In- sta 
dustry expanded, but labour was ge 
dissatisfied. Zamindari was abo- 
lished but the landless culti 
yator was stil in misery. The Translated fre ne 
middle class living on land was — n 


on the verge of collapse. The ir empirical 


| joint family disintegrated. Women ; ely readabl 

! came out for jobs and worked — events relatin 

side by side with men. She had {rder on Januar, 
greater freedom, and widow re j ry 12, 1948, 
marriage, divorce and love mar- ; sitting in a 
riage became more and more the A office......S 

i great decisio 


vogue. The problems of rehabili- 
tation of refugees from East Ben- 
gal and general unemployment 
became more and more acute. 


be killed.” It en 
15, 1948 when 1 
sl 


The probelm of the individual b 
turned into the problem of the ve ne anal 
class. Discontent and class lash- i Penstruction of | 
ed the society. 4 tly in course í 


The Peoples Theatre movement ee 
was born in the background of 
war and famine with “Nabanna” 
(1944) which was in some ways 
a complete break from the tradi- 
tion of Bengali stage. It seemed 
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zuge RE ae ane OE PRAMS ee: 


Wolpert also treats the history 
of ihe past forty years as one 


N urrent and explains the fiendish 
transmutation and _the tragic 
\ twists of the meaning of Gan-! 


4) dhis own teachings on account, 
monster. The plan to kill one? of-whietr tove that he advocated 
man became a plan of indisi/turned into hate, the humility 


hers, y ly}! ride due 
2 ED GAN- inate slaughter. It was only} he preached became p 
u Be Be LRR Sik ance that could „hava to intolerance and communal, 
dene: X ppi: By Manz lhi, 1978, conjured up....As it finally, passion, 
Alt DE yan, New Delhi, crystallised in Marina Hotel in . 
rental? Macmnlll®™ Delhi’s Connaught Place on the Malgonkar describes vividly 


-noon of January 20, 1948,' how the “flash-flood of murky 
i a A e was a hore ekiaren panom ee 
- itten mixture that was part farce andy released by the € i 
S Emea ALGONKAR an The Dr Marat-sade. If it did not|spread surreptitiously but sinis- 
© Engi V novels Ha can pass show up Apte Reh HES re into the minds of e 
eo rinces WA i s, equally so it did not heroic, common sma - 
ore a aight = nen Er neey nen un = men of courage duals who lived and loved, and 
hile ee N also W hich can pass either, for they had managed to served and did small business, 
wils Wind) Za its title and farm out all the dangerous roles engaged themselves in’ small agi- 
a noyel. Be: the protagonists, to their subordinates. They had tations and small dissent in the 
tl names erho Killed Gandhi, even put a pistol in the hands anonymity of India’s urban cen 
My ihe Mer is both history and! of that most inoffensive of men, tres. Unlike his Devil’s Wina 
ayypuld pass 2° deeper structure| Badge’s servant, Shankar Kis- Malgonkar’s book on Gandhi fe 
tion, na the value under-| tayya, who did not know who jects the ‘little current’ surging 
ani 


CCasion 


ed from Beny „mE * Gandhi was or what he had done through the minds of these sever 
— ae it irical level It Is an or why he was to fire the pistol men who moved conspiratorialij 
To en dable account of at him”. in the backlane hotels, off-bea 


eating to Gandhis Malgonkar is inclined to in- restaurants, crowded railwaj 


y 30, 1948. On dicate that, but for certain] platforms, isolated parks an¢ 
2 1948, in Poona two subjective bug-bearish® fago shady nooks and® corners o 
i ng in a shoddy news and the apathy pehani O Pune, Bombay and Delhi. 
B i ade inyestigators 2 = te 1 
qj prea candhl had, aH the killers of Gandhi could, Modern India’s histgry ha“ 
ar It ends on Novem-| have been intercepted and |moved along two Paralelno 
E15 1948 when these two were | apprehended before January 30, |\werful currents: One the Bel 
nged, the slogan Akhand|1948 and thus Gandhi could ‘current’ of Hindu conservat s 
FR "Amar Rahe on their lips. | have been saved from Godse. ‚(nd narrow patriotism whict 
Mhe book is a product of deep ‘Malgonkar explains vividly how Since the advent of Gandhi it 
stigation and creative re- the killers had left behind a}1920s had flowed sayly, unaccom: 
eae of facts collected blazing trail of clues, which, if | modated and despised and „the 
fectly in course of the aoon objectively Sn ag wich pecan een ies 
ate discussions with Kar; commonsense, cou 1a a ‘secular, li ‚co A 
Be Gopal Godse, Madan Lal,| the investigating agencies stral“ylues which seem to have swept 
ge and members of some of| ght to the office of Mr Godse in across ei county SE a, paa 
amilies—who would never) Poona. {wave under and 1 E 
Ti a jalncloged such facts to Malgonkar’s account of the | ship. 
S yone but Malgonkar. That way these seven men, “hypno- Le 
Meme of these facis do not tized by their own thought”, In the years around the parti- ; 
pear in the evidence collected “finalised their plans to kill tion the ‘little curent’ rose up| 
s the Prosecution in 1948, is Gandhi, show that they were notin one blinding paroxysm_of 
friguing. 7 only amateurish but were com-| vengeful fhrust and seemed to 
NGhlitatzonkars narrative about Gan- parable to a troupe of villagé! have overpowered the~‘great cur- | 
BE üsmurder covers the genesis fun men” out to enact a mock-| rerit’. Maigonkar assumes this as 
ithe idea, the attempis 10 pan murder. And it did end up in a'a background. He also accepts 
pita strategy to realise this objec fiasco. It was only after January the tragic and terrifying process | 
@ fe, the nature of these attempts 20, 1948, according to Malgonkar, jas to how these two currents of | 
ites the relations of Savarkar with Ent Godse decided to do Pens history. turped up | 
These people, the police investi alone, jside down due to partition and | 
ANTISEF Wions and the snags therein. Nagarwala, Pyare Lel, Gauba, due to the policies and pro- 
Calcutta rW Ho thinks that, although Apte to some extent Tapan Ghosh, nouncements of Gandhl sincg f. 
d Godse reacted angrily toy Khosla and Jain hayes said ut that event. 
8 partition of India, ti ab Savarkar was involve in this 
ntry ney 12, 1948, they had gu Re STAY. legally and other- In his appeal to the Punjah 
Cou n of killing Gandhi, As a re-Iwise. But Malgonkar thinks that High Court, Godse explained 
ton to partition and all it Savarkar was nót at all con- his purpose of killing Gandhi: “I 
fantto them, they toyed with nected with this murder. He felt that Indian politics in ab: 
® idea of blowing up the gives facts and reasons to prove sence of Gandhiji would surely 
Stan Constituent Assembly this and analyses the data of be practical, able to retaliate 
ling Pakistani leaders with others wha, think that Savarkar| and wold Be powert with arm 
-gun during on i was involved. ed forces.,.. 0. Si 
Sions in Delh? Thay aisal But these events and incidents} inspired by the ideal of United 
ght of blowing up ammuni-iconnected with the preparations! India (Akhand Bharat) which he 
w trains to Pakistan. In the to kill Gandhi seem to acquire thought Gandhi had despoiled. In 
it week of January, Godse, the character of a larger move his Will (almost with a Nehru- 
i and others thought it was ment—part of still larger vian flourish) Godse says: “My 
h time they struck some- developments in India since aShes be sunk in the Holy Sin- 
tre, They also felt indignant the partitionin 1947. There is a, dhu when she flows under the 
ut Kassim Rizvi and the “dual movement” of the histo-' aegis of the flag of Hindustan 
akars of Hyderabad in pars rical and of the human, of the | ~r evem if it took a couple of 
„7, and Muslims in general, “great current” and of the | generations for realising my 
H pught of sending raiding “little currents” of contem~ (wish. Preserve the ashes till 
ges into the State of Hyder- porary India’s history, This,lthen.... pass on the remains to 
it thei ching Octromposts, distinguishes Malgonkar’s book’ posterity for translating my. do- 
ein direction of thought from the dust-dry accounts Of \sire into reality...” 
ed Suddenly when they Gandhi's murtter by others. 
pt that Gandhi was going to In fact, considered as ‘fiction’ In a perspective, Godse’s first 


antake a fast to force the it is in one sense not comparable purpose seems to have been well A 

mMment of gore t realised. India has become prac- 
Tupees to tical, too practical — in fact, 

f that A certain procedures adopted for 

ae Gandhi's trial in 1948 
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but un-| ence” which Gandhi symbolised. | 
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_ ten quite differently. 
by Nitish Sengupta 


$ Į READ Dr. Rafiq Zakaria’s 
F assessment of Ayesha 
| Jalal’s research work on Mo- 
hammad Ali Jinnah (“Jinnah 
` Did Not Want Pakistan”, 
| September 22) with great 
| interest. Having done some re- 
| search on Jinnah’s early political 
| career, I cannot but endorse the 
| view that Jinnah never seriously 
wanted Pakistan during the great- 


ut of the “Servants of India” 
jety founded by Gokhale, of 
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“ment in Bengal and had the Congress shared 
power with the Muslim League in UP... the his- 
| tory of the sub-continent might have been writ- 


litist: type of politics that pre- 
vaile 7 Stemificantly, he 


not only opposed Gandhiji’s call 
to students to Jeave educational 
institutions during the non-co- 
Operation movement, but also the 
Congress’s support to the Khila- 
fat „movement, because, in his 
opinion, a national movement 
hould be based on sound nation- 
alistic principles rather than the 
espousal of obscurantist reli- 
gious issues (his speech at Dec- 
can College, Poona on the sixth 
death anniversary of Dadabhai 


Naoroji). History has to decide’ 


whether in the long run Congress 
gained or lost as a result of the 
Khilafat movement, because, sure- 
Hy the appeal to the Khilafat is- 
| sue led to the rise of Muslim 
| fundamentalism in Indian politics 
į creating a great communal divide 
i which never existed before, but 
which marked Indian politics 
since then, eventually jeading to 
the partition of the country. 


Jinnah left I 
settled down i 


politics, In the end, he was like 
a master chessplayer planning po- 


ı Gandhi”; and, 
that in all his 
ress he was 


litica] moves and countermoves 
including the demand for Pakis- 
tan with the primary object o 
checkmating Gandhiji | 2 


Congress shared power with the 
Muslim League in UP according 
to what was believed to be the 
original understanding, the his- 
tory of the sub-continent | might 
have been written quite different- 
ly. Perhaps Jinnah never believed 
that Pakistan would be possible, 
but used it as a bargaining coun 
ter to wrest maximum concessions 


from the Congress. Even had the 


„s Congress conceded to him the 
claim to be the only leader of the 
Muslims after the 1946 elections, 


i 


x ; 
“ he would possibly have come | 

some andea about a futur 
united India, 

Thereafter, it was a case of 
ligious emotion ‚getting t 3 
hand and reason and Cl 
< sense receding in 
ground, culmina 
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na try, again, rest from Hungary, Yogaslavia, minus points. The Soviet scholars often produces a funn: 


‘tralia, Belgium, Italy, Israel, are not known for their open- when it refers to delibera 
il of them are loyalists, mindedness. One such a the XXth and XXInd c 


i eo. 
in fact, many contributors arg produced in 1967 from Moscow of the CPSU as the final s 
not only unorthodox, but patenti and popular in this country, was any subject and even 
anti-Marxists. The exclusion of helpful in the subject in its o definitions from such gathe 
Soviet contributors and the pre-\ way but was not wholly depend- Such a dictionary, at best, 
ponderance “OF the Anglo-Ameri- able. A Dictionary of Philosophy, only put out the official line 
van bloc has both its plus and as this reference book was tied, party and that too at a 
as point of time, given the traditio 
of violent wrenches in theoretic 
formulations by 
parties 
Bottomore’s exercise is 
from this official strangleho 
and therefore refreshingly widi 
angled. But too much of op 
mindedness is susceptible 
missing focal points. Admitted 
social sciences, more than phi 


ngs, 
"of any and every 
has specific connota- 


q ht. There is 
xist tour for Form 


pr example, 197 y cate- cal sciences, cannot have 
ba philosophical coto fixity of a closed and complete 
J ystem. Marxism, being a philo 


jas ‚been ies, or 

Marxist aesihe ich Se ophy of praxis (an excellen® 
dor, W Kane in Maoist i ntry on Praxis has been contri: 
a 5 A uted by Gajo Petrovic of the 


be ; 2 A ‘ 
k hy pacan P A : ; BEN este m Zagreb), shoud 
Ve an Pat : \ s essentially free from orthodo: 
this erent fates e e But it is also essential for 


8 5 Mar- dents and scholars to find thi 
for sudan Oem ; ; still centre and then proceed t 
hey confront Mar- En ; : : form their own ideas and formu 
) = nly strewn 5 late their own practices. This d 
F like Negation of tionary is likely to throw th 
Unity of Opposites, into the vortex of fierce cross 
tion of Quantity into currents. It may be a good idea 
= These ideas may not Bitar haga to supplement reading of th 
entered term by term, 3 ERS dictionary with a eross-refereni 
atience will be re- BEER : Got eG 2 to the Soviet publication, 
0 a a rapid glance : : 5 The cist merit of thig a 
Sue ji 1g : : 2 RR nary is the resume of various ' 
d ior a raten. ER TS schools of thought on a panticulan | 
tanding of Marxist issue. Another attraction is the 
the try weal? > 5 extensive bibliography, not onl 
ling about fi scholars have contri- lof books but also articles appea 
parlitltsathe dictionary. More = 
his- jab WER them are drawn from ` 


whe TMA 


x ER 5 
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ing in periodicals, and that as up 
to-date as published in 1983. Be 
Zause of the Anglo-American 


ight ballyersities or academies, of 1 
a en America, and tho ; compost zuge ane Pe 
ble R rily written in English, and a few. 


ble, Iwouldesionary of Marxist 


un ley init, Edited by Ted in German and Hungarian, W 


Russian publications conspicuous) 


| nore, Lawre Har-!; 1 spic 

T national: G. Ka oF \ x 3 ; by their absence. The bibliogra, 

the ist ism, Miliband Blackwell. £ 5 ES | : phy, in this country, will be of 

the addres» Rs 200) ; i : : course of notional value since 
Di — — — —— ~ing fo ideniny wen Ts the sure 


name and which the principal ; 


; name. | 
° + The editors claim that all the í 
entries have been cross-referenc- | 

‘ ed. It would have been wonder- j 

ful, if it were true, in view of the -4 
» fact that the entries have been 3 
` obtained from as many as 80 
: authors and each entry has been 
' intended as complete in itself, 
~ Unfortunately, the editors have 
‘ failed to live up to their claim, | 
The distinctive contribution of 
Mao to Marxist thought was his 
interpretation of Contradiction. K 
So says Stuart R. Schram in his, 7 f 
article on Mao. But Bhaskar Roy | a 
is silent about Mao in his article i 
on Contradiction, 

But given these lapses, inevi- 
table perhaps in any major ven: 
ture, this dictionary is worth 
keeping for ready referente 
regarding one of the most influ- 
ential currents of thought in the 
modern world. 


ates that took place was 


‘that between B. Ziegenbalg a Lutheran Dnon 
| ary, and some Tamil-speaking pundits. One of tne 
| pundits offered the usual Hindu pluralistic au 
| ment, asser ting that according to Hinduism gai- 


Among the earliest deb 


dities,” while thei 

: IT OWN wore: 
pers occupy only en Orship. 
lands of the North» “© frozen 


Boniface, however 
on this argument 
went under the 
ruler of the land, Ch 
who ordered that 
wherever he might 


| 


I 


| vation belonged to all. 


| | by Ram Swarup 


| TERE -second Vatican Gent- 
j ratsCouncil (1965), Tet- 
| terating the long-range nature 
‚and task of the Church, says: 
“The Church is missionary by 
her very nature.” This voca- 
tion of the Church is indispens 
able for the salvation of the 
pagans. ‚N sets them “free from 
the slavery of error and incor 
porates them into i 


I» 


Christ”; | 


1} i 
su Aleb works "fur the glory ¢ 
i v em, thé confusion of the Devit 
ER and theshàppiness of man. 


- Following ner je a ea 

the Church was employing, 
the gid of this century, 26,000 
priests, 9,000 brothers and 61,000 
‘nuns for this work, As a result, 


two and a half million catechu- 
instructed for 


f men were, bein 
tintin? This eont was further 
suppl 
groups working with 24,000 mis- 
Sionaries. men and women, and 
employing 110,000 more native 
workers, In 1980, 249,000 per- 
sonnel were active in the field. 
The figure seems high, but con- 
sidering “the fact thai !wo- 
thirds of:the world is still heathen 
and 58,260,000 children that 
come into the world every year 
are still. unbaptised, there is 
toom and need for still greater 
effort, 7 


“What triggered this vocation 
and what supports this mighty 
effort? Two thousand years ago, 
when Jesus died on the cross, we 
are told, He rose again from the 
dcad and’ told his disciples 10 
go “into the whole world, and 
fo preach. the gospel to everv 
creature.” And though these 
words have now been found io 
be a later-day interpolation (new- 
ér Bible translations mention this 
act in a footnote), there are other 
Passages of similar intent in the 
Gospel which will do as well (for 
éxample,“-the “missionary dis- 
course” "in' the 10th Chapter of 
Matt). Im any event, the effort 
built on’ this injunction, real or 
imagined,-has not abated and has 
acquired. by now its own momen- 
fim and. vested interest 


* But predehing and teaching are 

„wor easy, How do the mission- 

feelcomfortable in a role 

"art from being difficult, 

^ presumptuous? What 

‘preparation for a 

ùn Moses felt diffi- 

se? This prob- 

en care of long 

= his followers 
i send them a 
name who “will 
everything” (John 
"soon as they opened 
ths taking his name 
Holy ‘shost would descend 
oe them and their words wouid 
„nothing but the truth 
ss were also invested with 
raculous powers—"“they will 
ve oat demons in his name 


snakes 


CC-0. B 


emented by 500 Protestant= 


; ue oe 
or ans who cast down their idols 


h 
a 


“with our love and 
main unmolested ( 
ed.” He went about wit 
pick-axe and cut down th i 
trees and groves of the 
On one occasion, he wa } 
by a provoked people H slain 
declared a martyr and canga 
throngh too as a Saint. He was declared sed 
als and with 100 Apostle of Germany: Ks the 
ıhere were sharp day is on June 5, ee cast 
differences even amongst Ir a 
Aposties and much unea y 
struggle, as the Bible itself s bye. 
In some of the early contr 
sies, we meet Petrine and Pauli ic 
factions and in them Paul X 
depisted as Simon Magnas on 
Biblical notoriety (Acts 8.9-24), 
according to many scholars. 
So truth could not be allowed 
such free play. It had to be or- 
ganised; it had to operate through 


his 
© Sacred 
Pagans, 


ced (1 Cor 


and eventually silen 
12). W alsa spoke 


many individu 
many voices. 


fees discuss the 
tralism and the 
of the federal 
She Constitution 
to the author, 


: it had either answers 
pre-approved channels: it 0 ! nswers 
to be hierarchical. It was claim fot. fe Hel 


ed that the eke the Pope 
with his council alone were n- 
gee and to the Church under 
the Pope's guidance belonged the 
teaching office. Jesus entrusted 
the deposit of faith to the Church 
> that she may “under the guid- 
ance and assistance of the Hoiv 
Spirit sacredly guard and 
faithfully explain the atvine reve- 
jation.” She has also the “right 
and the duty ... to teach all na- 
tions”; and “all men are bound 
by the law of God to learn the 
doctrine properly and to em- 
brace the Church of God” (Canon 
Law). -Later this right of the 
Pope was disputed under the 
leadership of Luther and many 
dissentient groups arose and felt 
equally impelled to teach, It was 
not: comfortable for the Church, 
but it considerably added, parti- 
cularly in the last two centuries, 
to the army of professional soul- 
Savers to the dismay of the 
third world. 


overnment.” 

hat the fram- 
tution have in 
lowed the sche- 
mment of India 


Kes us to the 
constituent as- 
how the need 

was upper- 
of the fram- 
tution, K.’T. 

ö, describe India 
Minion of states 

pngly by H. V. 


“of India the 
fegrate had been 
order to curb 

in future, it was 
using the 

= which is why 
describes the 
n of states”, 


developments 
Me and other 
enlarging the 
entral govern- 
P this theme, 
parallels with 
and Australia 
in a welfare 
dency towards 


i 


Truth was also not as charis- 
matic as it appeared, Proclaim- 
ing it was easy but selling it was 
ditficult. Given the stubborn na- 
ture of the heathens and the 
way the Devil had chosen them 
for his own, it was found that 
truth had to be pushed, legislat- 
ed and enforced; that in the 
work of soul-saving the king or 
the magistrate was even more 
effective than the Preacher or 
the martyr. Force, actual or 
potential, hot unoften, proved a 
good ally in this task. St. Vin- 
cent Ferrer (1350 - 1419 A.D.) 
miraculously converted 35.000 
Jews in Spain. What was  be- 
hind his persuasive Power which 
exceeded even that of Jesus? The 
Jews were under the dagger of 
the Inquisition, Conversion, 
feigned or real, was the only 

„„.escape-door, 

In some cases logic was offer- 
ed for using forces in olhe 
force provided logic to the argu- 
ment, Bishop Daniel advised 
St. Boniface (723-24 A.D.) on 
the “Method of Converting the 

German Heathens”. Boniface 
should ask these “harbarians” 
why their gods if they were all- 
powerful as they believe them 
to be should “spare the Chris- 


ran VD) A eu et ee N Hm men 


A a 


polly 
othe 


not q 
gene! 


red they pick u 
drink any poison, and turn away from their wor. (742 
pe bari ship the inhabitants of the en- tianit 
Bases on sick people, who wij Sie slobe?” And just like 1 
P o wilj BE: And j he 
Re smed them with PSERl-day missionaries who rep- 
Etdi arapon—those wh TREN the affluent West, the mis 
B ee 3 is- 


aries of that tim 
prestige and affluence of the 
i Roman empire, 
present, 


e represented 


e 


: hy 
y were power- 
ristians 


other c aatar 
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tional writings 


enerally Ca 


Consti 
Pt ee federal 
Be 
and 


discuss the 

Falism and the 

q of the federal 

The Constitution 

to the author, 

neither answer 

i eof a federal 

imbibes the fea- 
government.” 

that the fram- 

ee yetitution have in 

Mllowed the sche- 


a SEES 


STAMP OF APPROVAL: Dr. Rajendra Prasad authenticating the GeeStitulion of Indila as President 
of the constituent assembly on November 26, 1949, 


A conspectus of the provisions of the Finance Commission and states is stressed, Emphasis Js 
of the Indian Constitution rele- the Planning Commission. “Many ightly placed on the fact that 
` T. vant to federalism appears in the states underestimate their finan- {much depends on how the Con- 
describe India latter half of the book. The cial resources while presenting fstitution is worked out and how it 
nion of states thorny question of President's their figures to the Finance Com- fis related to the needs of soi 
i V power to take over the govern- mission and overestimate them |society. “The great generalities 

said that in Yment of a state (Article 356) is in the figures given to the Plan- f the Constitution have a con- 
| of India the | considered. The author rightly ning Commission.” This frank „jtent and significance that vary 
grate had been re the fact that Article but realistic comment deserves from age to age and have, at th 
i prier jo,eurb same fies a fran endent con: 

uture, it was tinuity about them 
id using the | Federal Element In The Indian Constitution: By H. R. ae book ende With” hE AON 


ans py Khanna, (Board of Extra- Mural Studies, University of faving, words of advice: “Eter- 


ilance is the price of liber- 

Poona, Rs. 20) an the final analysis its only 

a & developments EEF St 
and other 356 “deals with extraordinary notice by policy-makers. The of men, history teaches us, ; 


A enlarging the situations and it is imperative, most helpful discussion in the ways, invites the impudence of | 
ntral govern- while invoking its provisions, book is contributed by the sum-¢ power.” 

this theme, that we should abide by them mary of some of the characteris- The general approach is balan; | i 
parallels with both in letter and (in) spirit”. tic features of the Indian Con- ced and the printing, near-per: | 

d Australia ! stitution in relation to federa- fect. In fact, there can be no | 

a welfare Dealing with the financial as- lism. better introduction to the federal | 

pect, the author pleads for a Finally, the need for a balance element in the: Indian Constitu: } 

better co-ordination of the work between the Centre and. the tion. Pe 1 
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m the compan 


Namara. Lee’s boss ‘at Ford in 
1960 just before becoming John 
Kennedy’s defence secretary, Mc- 
Namara was capable of carrying 
a dozen different plans in his 
head, together with all the rele- 
vant facts and figures. 


When Iacocca was made head 
lof the Ford division, he introduc- 
d a major innovation based on 
he quarterly reports to stock- 
olders. “On the surface, this 
rocedure may seem like little 
more than a tough-minded way 
to make employe ntable to 
their boss. It is that, of course. 
but it’s also much more, because 
FR quarterly review system makes 


Ti a 


99 ni 


mployees accountable to them- 
elves.” 


Jee Iacocca’s greatest achieve- 
ment at Ford was a sporty little 
car — the Mustang. It put Lee 
on the cover of both Time and 
Newsweek in 1964. The hoopla 
surrounding the Mustang made 
Lee into a public figure and gave 
him his first taste of mass adula- 
tion> ? 

Jacocca repeated his success 

with the introduction of the Cou- 
gar in the Lincoln-Mercury divi- 
sion of Ford and it wag with this 
car that je realised the import- 
ance" having a visible symbol 
for an}product. “The Cougar 
turned out to Be such an effec- 
tive symbol that the ad agency 
recommended we use ‘the’ sign 
of the cat’ to represent tue entire 
division. We did, and it became 
a vital step in * creating a new 
identity for Lincoln-Mercury...” 


BBV OK OVronaAT 


{ 
| 
| 


Teer ogee 


nen 


SUPERSTAR TYCOON: The key to Iacocca’s success is not infor- Lee’s: success brought him the 

mation. It is people. upreme prize at Ford — the pre- 

I í : iceney of ee pompony But ip 
| ; MA from Princeton. He stresses, learned_to figure people out (also brought him the envy o 
, that a mastery of the English peat uickly, To this day, I can the all-powerful Henry Ford U, 

e language was the basis of his| usually tell a fair amount about who fired Lee on July 13, 1978, 

a ETENE eavilyinvölved | somebady from our first meeting. Subsequent events — how the 
“in exfrä-curricular activities and That’s an important skill to have, humiliated Iacocca took on the 

, he was elected president of the because the most important thing Presideney-of Ehrysier CN Ta- 

; school when he was in the ninth a manager can do is to hire the ‚tion; how he struggled to obtain 

„ grade. However, winning the right new people.” financing; how he pulled together 

~ election went to his head: “But Jacocca’s first job was as a |Jabour, management, dealers and- 


} once I- was elected, I lost: touch. student engineer at Ford, but he } suppliers and how failure dogged 
with my constituency. I thought soon decided to shift to sales be- W him for three. frus E] 
I was a en e kids, cause he felt that sales was where ‘ore the first glim suc- 


and started ac u ee the real acuan pani and he pre- ¢ cess — are history now. 
..-As a. result, ost the elec- ferred to work with people ra- Wh : | 
tion i i i at makeg the story compell- 
n in the second semester... ther. than machines. However, ing is the human factor. Iacocca 
was a man with a mission and 


Lu 
lacocca : An Autobiography: By Lee lacocca With Aion nes both feasible and 
í d 


William Novak (Published By Bantam Books; Distributed worthwhile ne ten 
Ni ns Book Distributors; $ 19.95; Special Price Rs. 170 Yrass, cocksire and  épinionated, 
+ The i makes sense, and is always 
.Bookpoint, Bombay) thought- provoking i Above "all 
e acocca js interested in 
Now my political career had Lee confessed that he lacked the fellow human beings. 
come to.a halt because I forgot talent of a salesman. He there- “The key to success 
tó shake hands and be friendly., fore began by first mastering they not information: It's people. 
It was an important lesson about] „facts, then learning how to pre-) And the kind of people 
leadership.” ———= | "ent them so that a sale could be} I look for to fill top management 
thors We kigh Sopon! gave Me a clinched. hese 
5 gn foundation in the ba- is side be ’ 
lean at Tehish University, he a o eae te 
Besi Bez -discipline,  serupuldus -dealers managed to 
ices engineering and business create a black market. As an , beci 
poten, Lee also studied psycho- eae youre man just out of 
&y at Lehigh. “The course on college, Lee was shocked by such 
| visits to th psychology included dishonesty, He was not above ; ' 
ihe the psychiatric ward of earning the tricks of the trade, fe a fascinating man 


© Allentown ‘state hospitals Re x 
“ : Y wever, One valuable lesson, he uld well become | 
As a result of this training, I learned’ was from Robert Me- the United States: 
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an insight ! 
nating man wn c 
val Become the presi- 
dent of the United 
States someday: 


by Gita Bhatia 


tic and 

S XIV, autocra 
Det monarch of France, 
a said, en J cS 
F he state!”). Today, 
Tean claim, with 
“J am the 


i (( 
moi!” (© 
“Lee Iacocca can 
equal justification, 
company.” 3 

í se, 1S 
\ company, ol course, 
Case Gate rk 
1982, it was a m es 

tity, saddled wi 

ae “hens the national gt 
Kr curred by the extravagant 
French. In fact, Chrysler Corpo 


ration was the epitome O how 

C not to run an industry. 
four billion human be- 
perhaps a 


-ruthless effi- 
wesome ‚abiliffes to 


t A ize of Chrysler. 

a :k the size 0: i 
But surely none could have done 
it with thi eed, c nd 


and intelligent, nd dar- 
; entrepreneur, whose family | 
pered during the 1920s. 
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Besides the work ethic and th: 
stress on „.inteprit: mil: 
anity, faith played a ‘major rok 
in Lee's childhood. “Like sc 
many families in those days, our 
strong belief in God sustained 
as. We seemed to pray an awful 
lot. I had to go to mass every 
Sunday and take Holy Commu- 
uon every week or two... In 
ater years, I found myselt com- 
dletely refreshed after confes- 
tion...” 

„Much has been said of Lee's 
lifferences with Henry Ford I, 
ind it has been suggested that 
yasically they were too alike —. 


itious ive, opinionat- 
d and, Occasionally, müle-Keaded 
ng for long. How- 


kus ” 

sver, it was probabl 

Hash of values, for ee Ena 

oted to his middle class mores 

ind He was-devoted to his-wite 

ll ber death in 1983. 

| the other hand, had 

es of the super-rich, was. 
dur 


y to have suffered 
pression, and went 
remarriage’ and 
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mander of the ship, Loyal Cap- 
tain, from Fort St. George, who 
departed this life on the 25th o 
December, Anno Domini 1693, 
Aged 42 years 5 months and 16 
days.” This tomb has long since 


others listed in this book. 


Fortunately, the mausoleum of 
Job Charnock, the founder of 
modern Calcutta still stands in 
the St. John’s Church grounds. 
It is the first grave mentioned in 
the book and its Latin inscription 
says that he died on January 10, 
1692 though it is now accepted 
that he died in 1693. Charnock’s 
tomb is Calcutta’ oldest surviv- 
ing piece of masonry. Inciden- 
tally many graves have their epi- 
taphs, both in Latin and 
English, 3 

I must add that Captain Bur- 
ton’s epitaph is one of the short- 
est. The Bengal Obituary also 
includes biographies of many 
Anglo-Indian worthies such as 
Warren Hastings who did not 
die in India. 


A Monsoon Or Two 


It is not possible here to go 
into the many fascinating details 
the book contains. I shall just 
{mention one fact: the incredible 

f number of cases of infant mon 
PIES: Some of the cemeteries are as old as the | ee oe oe 
Pf European settlements in India. | ‘the days when the average Euro- 


it Departed 


i 
improbable and lurking business 
motive, I can say without any 


soons. i : 

Right at the beginning of this 
article I stressed the rarity of 
this book—a point I now wish to 
elaborate. Apart from copies pos- 
sibly in the National Library and 
the Asiatic Society Library, The 


is strength 


i reservation that The Bengal Obi- i e 
rl away ie, moni) Beneni Obtay Bet almost a 
i and the worthwhile and tremendous PR | market not onl q Tadia 
i pile: y in a but 

heh them publication ever to „be brought | Svent A GENARA, 
N 0 out not only in India but | The 1848 edition I have I 


bably anywhere in the world. was lucky to get hold of about 


To give an idea as to the con- 25 years ago from that now- 
tents of the book, let us take a „vanished civilized haven of a 
look at its elaborate title-page (bookshop—in the drawing room 
a la the 19th century. It runs }of the late Mr. Nirmal Kumar, 
as follows in a cocktail of type \the most—gentle—and- -generous 


4 faces: “A record to perpetuate, Antiquarian book: dealer that I 
In the memory of Departed Worth’ hate-known—I-shallMever forget 
i being a’ compilation of tablets ihat room with its quiet old world 
ast and monumental inscriptions fró ,, charm, its walls a gin yerds 
N various parts of the Bengal and \{and yards of vellum with _ the 
Re of x Agra presidencies to which i \etinr of old gold, 
Pe ind: added biographical sketches and *} “To go back to The Bengal 
5 and th grap 
Bal denizans- memoirs of such as have pre- ' Obituary I was recently informed 
Ps known it emineatly distinguished Tam that the Braise) Association, for | 
6 Holmes; selves in the history of British Cemeteries in South Asia n- 
waj Undertaker India since the formation of the don, has just brought out a limit- 
È 1848, ang European settlement to the pre- ed facsimile on of The Ben: 
famous’ sent time.” gal Obituary o 54, obviously 
Bap- H u d Soot the secondi Edition: I alee gather 
allowe pots that they had to wait for months 
Sapile K to A ies in thio, tO get hold of a copy. 
Bao, feel The number of entries in this, But even a second edition did 
Min yo, CX- who's who of the dead is around h blish 
| 2. nich it 4,500 on the basis of a rough| 20 recompense the publishers 
re Plänation estimate ofälthefinames. Pivenin for the enormous amount of 
N deep Measure its triple-columned 19-page long’ Benny Der to Deana tner onima 
Pe interest index ginable effor iat wen in’ 
€ the w A a the making of this book. Ai, 
(tp € work The A ‘ 2 
ID elin than over Seo chee es Aumber conjecture is based on the fol- 
Ney tind grounds and even unhallowed Owing concluding words of the 
Alan! as in places located in the old Bengal Preface to the first edition: “The 
Key. he names presid the UP, Punjab int Compilers therefore indulge in 
ar ved, a Stations tke SIn Dar Mm the hope of a liberal patronage 
be Mired 7 . Jee INE which, if it: be commensurate to 
vol m Are and Ootacamund and even some the. expenses- incurred, will 
i Be a as Pa of Burma, ` TR them to ofer 6 es 
p = sin- t r \ p y 
U, “Meine not na, k he er lied volume by way of ‘continuation, 
Being levity, dead and the vast the collection of the same being 
NA t ed but in the details about the under course of arrangement, if 


round cover 
the Yavour shown to the attempt 


$ ue and the men_who_lic, in warrants a prosecution of the 
. en ge ” 
To explain what I mean let Jabour; the “liberal atronage” 


ote the second entry from 


me qu 
the burial ground of Calcutta's 


was not forthcoming, 


J e “prose- 
cution of the labour” 


$ oldest church, St, John's: “warranted”, A second ER 
Such an tat Here lies the body of Cap- | never appeared. And, alas, we 
in Henry Burton, _ late com- jare the poorer for it, 


see ie 


vanished as have most of thej 
| 
i 


expectancy by two or three mon- \ 


u 
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In A Nutshell : 


YOUNG EMMA: by W. 
Davies (Cape, £5.95) 


poet W. H. Davies was’ 

once asked by his future wife, | 

who »“: young enough to be his 
daughter, whether he was as great 
a writer as Shakespeare, Answer- 
ing her in her own simple coin, 


he replied—"Sometimes”., 


His Autobiography of a Super- 
| Tramp in 1908 had made him 
famous and-im Kis-carly *50s, in 
19°? he married, In Later Days, | 
a „„iiection of his prose and 
poetry that came out two years i. 
after his marriage, 


a 
| 
i H. 


~ 


he wrote: | 
“How we met and where does not 


t matter.” 


| In fact he had already record- | 
| ed these events. Originally he had í 
| intended to bring out Young 
Emma anonymously — then he | 
decided it should be destroyed. | 
Yet a statement in its introduc- | | 
o tion, that if it survives it will be 
strong enough to look after the | | 
author’s good name, suggests he 
nwas leaving the final judgment to ` 
postérity. Mrs. Davies's death in i 
1979 has now made possible its 7 
publication. ‘i 


_ The story it relates is the woo- 
ing of F wife. Sich old-fashioned |; 
e phraseology is used to conyeysthe 
bardic; ballad element that is so || 
much a part of Davies’ work. But 
he was, too, a man WoO had seen 
g&n of hell — on Atlantic 
cattle-boats, as a hobo in Ame- 
rica, and in the squalor and misery | | 
of life among London’s poor. ' k 
When he reports a doctor saying | | 
that the average professional life 

of a strect-walker was seven years, 

ne is reminded of Thomas May- 
hew. _ he 

At the age of 50 Davies began 
to search for a woman to share f 
his life. Two had recently rejected | | 
him — one because he was a y 
blood-relation, the other because | 
he believed him too self-contained, mem 
So, troubling himself no longer | | i 
with respectable women, he Te- 
solved to comb the London streets. | 
It was not the first time. Previous- 
ly he had lived with three diffe- | | | 
Tent prostitutes. But when he pick- |} 
ed up Emma in Edgware Road |f 
she was not a prostitute — though, f 
had she-not-tet him, she might f N 
well have become one, Te 

She was poor, worked for star- 
vation wages in the city and was 
afraid to return to her people in l ! 
the sount: Unknown to Davica 
she was also pregnant — a fact 
that he only discovered one night ! 
when she was taken with appal- i 
ting pains and eventually admitted f 

hospital, where she was deliver- $ 
ed of a stillborn child, By this > 
time the author had contracted 
syphillis and thought her to blame, | 
Not--untitthe—last—page is the | 
real culprit revealed, 4 
The exchanges with Emma on f 
„this delicate’ matter have a Wons 
derful innocence about th'm. The © 
seriousness of the complaint com- 
pletely passes her by. Hints of 
impending madness or blindness 
mean nothing to her. His decision 
jthat she should submit hers 
to a medical examination she > 
cepts with the trust of a child. — 


study of, twa 
innocents, isa ae 
and stranger than any fiction, | 
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Y dear Jawahar, 
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y dear Jaw 
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ro birthday 
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10.45 p.m. 
n (ps dear boy, 
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. I hope we will he / 
daily while we are in France, Gi 
me a complete account of yo 
first fagging day. I am so anxio 
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I want money, I work for if ana 
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Into a vigorous 
=- will not our hearts 
leap for joy at the sight of you? 

I never thought I loved you so 
much as when I have to part with 
vou though for a short timesonly, 
Perhaps it Is due to my weak 
heart but my sense of duty to you 
is as strong as it ever was and 
as for the Door weak heart, it 
is in your keeping, It seems to 
me that the one ambition of 
my life is to see you success- 
ful, I have not tha slichfest 
doubt that you will rise to all my 
expectations and more--vou have 
enough of work to keep vou enga- 
ed. Apply yourself to it like a man 


are leaving the dearest 
this world 
to 


Cx daran | 
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that in you they have a lovin, Wit the 
and dearly beloved son. We itveflecessity of 
in you and for you and find tha, end in the 
in your small body you have «a, YOU must 
great heart which responds te 

every call of filial affection and! loving 
devotion, | Father 

Such a great and 
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trouble ourselves with what docs | Mussoorie 
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Do rot! 
iny mpor: I8 at last 
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not make any difference, 
my dear boy altach 
lance to appearances, 


to be separated from each other 3.A., B.Sc, d 
for the time. being but we realy (Cantab) 

are not. ICS. etc 

J bave your letter befure me jeeing' the 
and. am following it as I write 1 ov d 
The next thing that attracts my x G 
attention is a passage in which vou ng BN 
treat very lightiv’=— thy detect i single 

the window of your room, When a g of such i 
bright fire is burning you do nor ong its } 
notice the cold draft that the win. tmily, B, j 
dow admits. The effect of a drat! ‘the Inner $ 
does not depend on vour noteins hru, M.B., Í 
it. You have a predisposition {9 J. Nehru, j 
coid: and a draft is ihe worst thing iner Tem | 
for it. the great 

You must at once go ta the ax. Drs. Ss, 7 
pense of having the window re- conquer | 
paired and siy: Fst A TU and their 
Your letter shows that you have 
a fire in the room only dorina 
the day, The severest end i 
at night when you have na * 
fire, My first imaulse WES to 
wire to you to do the. neediul S 


but T desisted...I am anxiousiy | 
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| clety among the Asiatic subjects | 
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4 respect ‘to mora 
means of improving them.” The | 


A lesley’s 
Hscheme, es 


e first works were pub- 
pectively in 1801, 1802 
whereas Rammohan 


ya, whos 
an 
and 3, 1 

blished his first _ 
Ror P Vedanta Grantha, in 1875 
The students of the College bene- 
fited from a view of India that 


‘was bound to impress on them its 


manifold facets, but it was also 
important in its appointment of 
Indians. Excluded by Cornwallis 
from other important activities, 
the Indian scholars of Fort Wil- 
liam formed ‘a nucleus, whose 
significance was to’ become poli- 
tical as well as educational. 

The Fort William College also 
brought about cooperation . bet- 
ween, English and Indian scholars 


f on a scale that had never occur- 
į red before. To Wellesley, the Col- |! 
lege was a matter of deep perso- 


nal conviction. He even went so 
far as to say that “the College 


fall”. Charles Grant, an evangeli- 


cal and a former member of the || 


Board of Trade in Calcutta had 
in London in 1792 published his 
Observations on the State of So- 


Bengali , 


ot Great Britain, particularly with } 
s 


and on the 


Court of Directors, influenced by | 


‚Charles Grant, did not share Wel- 
enthusi 


ley had g 
reat 
funds in i 
‚ according to 
Sahi in - Glori 
hib Wellesley al 
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: Be 
vantage to 
h would 
Tators in 
religion that was 
He argued that a 
vay 5 founding them in 
ental languages 
er training ee 
land, under the su- 


‚| represented an 


Oxford Of India 


(Continued from Page 1) 
pervision of scholars from Cam- 
bridge. The Court of Directors’ 
approval was given to this idea 
in 1805. The East India College 
opened at Hertford Castle in 
1806, moved to Haileybury in 
1809, and continued in existence 
till 1858. From 1805, the signifi- 
cance of Wellesley’s “Oxford uf 
the East” declined. It continued 
in existence for the training of 
civil servants who were expect- 
ed to serve in Bengal, By the 
time it was finally closed in 1854 
it had “ no buildings, no rooms, 
no professors, no lectures, but 
only a few Moonshis whom the 
Government pays but who have 
no employment”. 

Wellesley’s College of Fort Wil- 
liam, in Mudford’s view, embodi- 
ed at its inception a great idea; 
and “its death under the influ- 
ence of narrow sectarian fears 
important set 
back for the growth of contacts 
and communication between Eng- 
lish and Indian civilization. With 


[its wide-ranging courses in Ori- 
Must stand or the Empire must || eae 


ental languages and history. as 
well as its continuing European 


education, the University could 
have served (at the time) as the 
centre for the exchange of ideas 
and information at many levels. 
Like other possibilities in ‘Anglo- 
India’ the opportunity was lost 
through the assertion of a reli- 
gious and cultural superiority 
which proved its weakness by its 
fear of challenge and criticism.” 


By 1821, Major General Sir 
John Malcolm’ was recording, “J 
do not think that there is a hu: 
man being (certainly no Nabob or 
Maharaja) whom I should dread 
half so much as an able Calcutta 
civilian whose travels are limit- 
ed to two or three hundred mi- 
les, with a hookah in his mouth, 
some good but abstract maxims in 
his head, the Regulations in his 
right hand, the Company’s Char- 
ter in his left, and a auire of 


foolscap before him.” Had the ° 


College of Fort Willidm continu- 
ed at Calcutta, it could have been 


‘the precursor of the present Na. 


tional Academy of Administra- 
tion, and would have been ob- 
serving its 184th anniversary on 
November 24, 1984. 


Dr Carey with his Brahmin pu 
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- upon what might have been, 
Wellesley had been permitted 
to carry it out, for the scheme j 
was to find fruition in a splen- 


io 


=== | ther. What was the “College of 
° | Port William”, and why did it these 
not find “fruition”? 

“College, founded in 1800 ‚by his 
Wellesley, is of some historical factor 
interest. ‘The then Governor terly 
General intended to make It the 
“ihe Oxford of the East”, As were 
averred by Peter Mudford in Hi 
Birds of a Different Plumage” 
1974), His attempted contribu- 

on to the civilization 
“Anglo-India” was 
Particular, his view 


of the impor- 
ance of 


training for į d 
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, Wellesley announe- 
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group of able Orientalists, well as Producing a 
5 Gilchrist, Henry Cole- mmar, produced a aenga 
e, William Carey, and Fran- dictionary containing 
Gladwin, the fir 
pioneer work sor of Persian at t 

Sir Wil- translated the Ain- 
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Well as a Saadi’s Gulis 
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ms Of people of various lan- $ 


d on the 
by Halhed and 
Jones. 


he world; 
are now the duties of the 
proportion of the civil 
Company.” Jn 
Opinion, the terms “writer, 
` and merchant (were) ul- 
inapplicable.” Members of 
Asiatic Society of Bengal 
invited {0 lecture on “The 
Antiquities of Hin- 
Deccan.” 


Sanskrit, © 
the new- | 
College. He crea- 
Department, 

extract from 

he Council of the 

his zeal for promoting 
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Ober journ 
compulsi 
me oi his l 
| inte seve; 
did not em 


3 si 
ae erhausti 
“ylhing e 


ay 


„in style, 


india, Hence her letters reveal 
details of court life which we do 
not ordinarily come across in the 
official or private correspondence 
of those days. 

In one of her letters to her 
father she describes her expenses. 
Though the viceroys used to live 
y they had to spend 2 

‚, sum of coming out and 

rti in India. Thus the 
predecessors of Curzon had 
to spend £10,000 of their own. 

Lady Curzon had a mind of 
her own and so, when she visited 
the Red Fort and other magnifi- 
cent Mughal edifices, she was not 
only impressed but she compared 


Curzon s 


‘6 


and brick modernities to stand 
alongside the splendour and 
beauty of the pa It must be 
borne in mind that Lady Curzon 
wrote this when Calcutta was 
still the capital and New Delhi 
had not yet been built 

AS Vicereine, Lady Curzon had 
to meet many officials, princes 
and noblemen. She describes 
vividly some of their foibles. 
With language proving a Handi- 
cap there were some misunder- 
standings much to the delight of 
Lady Curzon. 7 

All care was taken to make 
the life of the viceregal entour- 
age comfortable. But when Cur- 


Though it was undertaken to: 
recoup her health and that of 
her daughters she utilised 
stay in England to 

tact in the nighes 

on behalf of her bus 
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' countries and 
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- the local chiefs was next to no- 
thing. In Persia (Iran) they found 
“a guard of Persian soldiers | 
at the governor's house, all in 
most bedraggled rags..." And 
she writes, “this reminds me of 
a storv Sir Arthur Hardinge told | 
me. He said when Lord Downe — 
went to Ti the other day, — 
ia invest ? TR the Sa 3 
ter hi ärtered in a palace | 
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Ancient Evenings 


Wecing together the 
vidence gat her- 
yd from studying its 
fistinctive pottery, the 
author has given us a 
clear insight into the 
early civilization of the 
Upper Ganga basin. 


by H. D. Sankalia 


INCE the discovery of a 
distinctive pottery known 
as Painted Grey Ware (PGW) 
at Hastinapur and other sites 
mentioned in the Mahabha- 
rata by Prof. B. B. Lal, 
scholars all over the world have 
been anxiously awaiting the pub- 
lication of this volume. — 
For Atranjikhera in district Etah 
in Uttar Pradesh is the only siie 
with continuous evidence of two 
different cultures preceding the 
PGW culture and two cultures 
succeeding it. This unique se- 
quence, as the sub-title briefly 
indicates, gives us some insight 
into the “early civilization of the 
upper Ganga basin”. 

Let us focus on the first three 
cultures known after their distinc- 
tive potteries as the OCP, B&RW 
and PGW and briefly on the six 
appendices which give a scientific 
explanation of the plant and ani- 
mal remains, fibre impressions, 
and dates arrived at by the C-14 
and other new methods, 

The Atranjikhera mound is 
very impressive: 411.48 m. in: 
pieadih and Kan m. in length. 

Is one of the four biggest 
mounds in UP. ie 
Of the three early scholars, 
Cunningham, Fuehrer, and V, S. 
Agrawala, only the last had re- 
alised its importance, as he had 
identified some objects from the 
Site ag belonging to the Mauryan 
Period. A couple of Puranic le- 
gends about the site were known, 
but when Shahab-ud-din Ghori 
defeated the local king in 1193 

» the fort and the city were 
utterly destroyed. Since that time 
the site = Temained uninhabited. 
earliest culture exposed is 
the OCP, so called after the cha- 
Tacteristic potter: 
potsherds have been found, They 
ave a red slip surface with black 
Painted motifs or incised designs 


main cultural layer is about 


m. in ess, i 
ae ‚ in a shallow 
ee Most likely secondary 


» the deposit contained a 
„ige number of burnt clay plas- 
i Pieces with reed marks. This 


made of wattleanaromes were 


aub and 
Pan th wooden cals, Er 
> © rice husk and small par- 


ticles of, chaff in the clay plaster, 


way, ag rof, K. N. 
ding, the plant pathologist, 
Naturally, the inhabi 

fi nhabitan 
iene, huts’ were no Hone st 
x -gatherers (ay Dr. Chow- 
ry curiously conçludes), but 


Excavations At Atran 
Banarsidass, Rs 355) ° 


caten in specialized vessels as 
oday. 


earliest periculturists as they di 
ey, 


OCP ware at Atranjikhera had 
the same characteristics as that 
found in the six sites in UP and 
Rajasthan. It falls into two major 
groups: ochre-coloured and dull 
red. Having become very fragile 
with the passage of time, the 
ochre tends to come off mainly 
because the deposit has lain in 
water for so long. 

These carly agriculturists not 
only lived in well-made houses, 
but their pottery shows: their re- 
fined taste, Their shapes were 
varied—bowls (with nine sub- 
shapes); lids with knobs; basins, 
(nine sub-types, one type having 
spouts); dishes on stands (two sub- 
types, with large or tall stands 
and small stunted stands); storage 
jars (four sub-types); vases (four 
sub-types); and pots with handles 
—and testify to a sophisticated 
life, and rich food, much of it 


tery, black-slipped and red-slip- 
ped and sins DD ware was also 
found. The black colour varies 
from lustrous to dull. The pots 
on the\whole are of fine quality, 
mostly thin and well-burnt. These 
must have been used as tableware; 
hence nine types of dishes and 
five types of bowls, but only one 
type of basin, and no storage jars, 
etc. 

The meagre vegetarian fare 
of rice and barley was supple- 
mented by a rich meat diet of 
cow, buffalo, stag, goat, turtle 
and fish, while dogs were domes- 
ticated. Two other items, viz 
four objects of copper, and beads 
of shell and carnelian, and the 
teakwood remains are most pro- 
bably due to the fact that these 
were brought from Khetri where 
there are rich copper mines. And 
where, at Ganeshwar a few years 


A cart from Atranjikhera, circa 500 BC. 


jikhera : By R. C. Gaur (Motilal 


ago, Dr. R, C, Agrawala found a ` 


ay. huge deposit of copper weapons. 


These are the only people who If a scientific al: 
pm oaa ME ud a Baie b de, ier 
adatoli in u tion would 1, 
nner sets (the latter also used ree Bit ia 
champagne or brandy cups), 
After a detailed discussion as 


f 
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| pt Catic 


m histo 
ty their 
ii Eurc 
‘bi open 
su Willi 
gc ber ? 
su tures 
en sian 
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Rev. 


nha had their reserva- 
ions about the B & RW people 
tele ‘the Yadus, Prof. Gair 
thinks that they were one of the 
-Aryan tribes. 
aon Rid period from the bot» 
tom, known PGW, throws 
light on the lifestyle just before 
the dawn of the historical Ba 
(300 BC), particularly on 4 2 
distinctive pottery which Cd pe 
the delux pottery known ae 
Northern Black Polished : 
BP); a rich iron est a 
‘ety of foodgrains an ae 
ene excavated area was about 
1,000 sq. m. spread over 
nounds. 3 ees 
Small, Prof. Gaur feels. peie 
ness is between 6.8 m. to 2. en . 
The layers are uniformly , a y 
and bear water marks, indicating 
not only occasional, but disas- 
floods. es 
tTO tratigraphically, the deposit 1S 
_ divided into three phases: ear y 
middle and late. Jn the early 
phase, there is evidence oF a 
bund, oval firepits 10 the on 
and potholes with sand at the 
bottom (probably as 4 precau- 
tion against white ants). The fire 
pits contained grain and anima 
bones and might have been sacri- 
ficial firepits. 
In the middle phase was found 
a well-preserved potter’s kiln, con- 
taining numerous pots of varied 
shapes and designs. This is worth 
noting ethno-archaeologically, be- 
cause not only at Atranjikhera 
but elsewhere in India potters 
make the hearth with alternate 
layers of animal dung, covering 
the top fully with reeds and twigs 
and a thick layer of mud plaster. 
On the’ fourth floor of the up- 
per phase were found a domestic 
hearth, a firepit and a pear-shaped 
furnace, similar to the blacksmith’s 
furnace found at Ujjain, with 
openings to introduce the nozzle 
of the bellows, finished iron tools, 
a pair of iron tongs and iron-slag. 
(An’almost identical furnace was 
exposed by Dr. S. B. Deo in his 
excavations near Nagpur in 1983 
at Mahurjhari.) This is dated by 
the C-14 method to the 8th cen- 
tury BC. Dr. Gogte.has complete- 
ly reconstructed it. and now exhi- 
The quantity.of PGW found is 
quite small, between 3.1 to 10.1 
of the total pottery complex. This 
is natural, because special care had 
to be taken in its manufacture. 
Only then could finely painted 


vessels with thin walls be produ- 
ced. 


In future excavations if this pot- ` 


tery is noted housewise, it might 

be possible to gain some idea of 
e the differences in the social and 

economic status of the inhabitants. 
It would also be worthwhile ` to’ 
observe the technological and typo- 
logical differences in the PGW 
from phase to phase, 

Similar differences could then 
be noted in other wares, At pre- 
eat, Prof. Gaur has carefully 
Classified and divided all the avail- 
able Pottery under sub-heads and 
Toups which indicates their possi- 
le use by residents, 

There is 
dish typ 
PGW, 


rim, 


r trait, 
seen in homes 


significance of these dig Pome 
\ Se discs 7 
be known ‘if these are Koller 
room or ‘ocation-wise in a fits 
horizental iexcavation, Just not 
we can only note thei i 
occurrence. DRS, 
Though iron had 
bone arrow-heads seemed to b 
common, and easily available 
However, the most significant 
discovery was of iron tools, wea- 
pons ana ion slag. The material 
has been thoroughly classi 
illustrated. a an 
Finally, Prof. Gaur di 
ally, 5 iscu 
the significance of this rich m 


come into use 


rial and PGW. and the relation of | 


both with the Early Aryans, and 
the migration from west "Asia 
Tentatively he would credit both 
the PGW as well as iron to the 
Rigvedic Aryans, dated by the 
C-14 method to 1200 BC, 

_ The fourth period has been de- 
signated after the Northern Black 
Polished Ware (NBP) culture, 


Though the existence of this pot- 


tery has been known for the last 
70 years, it was named oy Dr, 
Wheeler at Taxila in 1944-45. The 
pottery has a stainless steel-like 
lustre, usually black, but at times 
‘oluish and yellowish huessym- 
ptomatic of the prosperity of 
Mauryan times, 

Besides the NBP, other notable 
features at Atranjikhera were the 
frequency of mudbrick and burnt- 
brick structures. Among these, the 
remains of an apsidal temple out- 
side the town and near the river. 
are important. Associated with this 
are a number of terracotta figu- 
rines of goddesses like Gajalaksh- 
mi, plaques, amulets, printing 
blocks, a bone bird, two copper 
frogs. These signify a developing 
art tradition, : 

These together with agricultural 
tools like an iron ploughshare and 
sickle, singly and cumulatively 
heralded urbanisation and the true 
beginning of the historical period. 

Since the excavation was mainly 
vertical no plans of houses could 


be had, but bricks of various sizes | 


and shapes were used to cap ring: 
wells and barns. A ring-well of 
this period is still in use in the 
adjoining village of Achalpur, 

In the NBP phase, Atranjikhers ' 
became a full-fledged town with £ 
defence wall. Remains of an apsh 
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dal temple in the east near thi 
river, was another distinctive fea ; 
ture. Similar temples were built ir 
Vidisha near Bhopal and else: 
where. 

By some technique, not yet fully 
known, PGW was gradually re- 
placed by NBP ware, Finer varie- 
ties of it had silvery and golden] 
surfaces. They are dated to 40 
BC, the time when the Mauryas 
ruled in northern India. . 

The richness of the period = 
also reflected in the numerous nee | 
shapes in bowls. dishes, troughs | 
acres, storage jars, vases and PT 
with sturdy spouts. | til 

‘Atranjikhera occupied a crucial 
position in the upper Ganga . He 
in unravelling the cultural ‚his! 
of the protohistoric and “histo | 
period of UP i ao 
whole of north ta n 

Prof. Gaur has carefully 
vated and competently stu 
finds of all the périods an 
handedly classified them 
wise, : x 
Prof. Gaur’s colleagues 
garh Muslim University, 
larly the late Dr. K. A. 
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‘Gang against untouchability. 
poct Rabindranath Tagore had re- 
tumed to Sanumketan from Cai- 
cutta at the beginning of January 
having delivered his famous lec- 
ture on Ram Mohan Roy. The 
| earthquake was soon to draw the 
two, the poet and the Mahatma, 
into a controversy which is now 
famous. 

On the day of the earthquake, 
Jawaharlal Nehru was in Aulaha- 
bad. In the afternoon he was ad- 
dressing a group of peasants from 
the verandah of his house. Sud- 
denly he felt the ground moving 
and clung to a column to keep 
his balance. 

The same evening Jawaharlal 
accompanied by his wife Kamaia, 
lett for Calcutta and “all un- 
knowing,” traveled by tran, 
through the earthquake devastated 
area at night. Atter three days ut 
Calcutta, sawaharlal and Kamala 
went to Santiniketan to meet 
‘Lagore. 

Mahatma Gandhi's reactions to 
the earthquake were characterıst- 
cally enigmatic. Upon receiving 
the news trom Rajendra Frasad 
he said, “l am being crushed tu 
pieces .. .” At a meeting in 
ıırunelvelli on January 24 he 
asked the people to contribute los 
the relief of earthquake victims. 
But he declined to use his Harijan 
collections ror relief work, “Ll 
would be a clear breach of trust 
on my part,” said the Mahama. 
But to many the most startling 
was his statement: “A man like 
me cannot but believe that this 
earthquake is a ‘divine chastısc- 
ment sent by God for our sins...” 
For me ‘here is a vital connec- 
tion between the Bihar calamity 
and the untouchability campaign. ` 


For lagere such amazing utter- 
ances were more than ne couid 
Stomach. He was upset that the 
Mahatma should  manoeuvıe tnt 
Teligious ideas of sin and divine 
Tetrioution to further his catise. 
‘Lhe poci said in a public siaic- 
Ment, "it has caused me a pauitul 
surprise to find Mahatma Ganani 
accusing tnose who blindly toliow 
their own social custom: of untuu- 
chabilıty of having orought down 
God's ` vengeance upon certain 
parts of Bihar, evidently specially 
Selected for His desolating displea- 
sure,” He called the view unscien- 
tific and felt hurt that tne Ma- 
hatma™.ehould use words which 
could emphasise unreason in the 
Minds ot men. “Unreason,” Ta- 
gore felt, “is a fundamental source 
of all the blind powers that drive 
ua against (reecom and selt- 
respect.” 

The reactions of Nehru to 
Gandhi's utterances on the eatth- 
quake were simular to ‘Lagore’s, 
For Nehru, Gandhi's statement 
was a “staggering remark” and fie 
freely cndursed Tagore's answer 
to it. ‘The rational mind of Nehru 
revolted against unreason, and in 
spite of his deep admiration for 
ine Mahama he said, “Anything 

posed to the scientitic out- 


iflicult to ima- 
ad it 


a human 


the context 


Prasad had read out this note. In 
it Tagore had said: “India is 
ıortunate ın having in 
Jawaharlal a leader whose career 
is identified with the destiny of 
its hitherto unfortunate millions. 
He has offered them his own two 
priceless gifts, a right to live 
bravely and a right to think in- 
telligently. To a soldier whose 
banner is the banner of the ex- 
ploited, to a patriot whose hu- 
manity and vision are not obs- 
tructed by the barriers of his land 
and its pust, I pay my tribute of 
loving admiration, along with 
the rest of my countrymen.” 

The internationalism of Nehru, 
so admired by the “poet of the 
universe” was later given recog- 
nition by Gandhi as well. Neh- 
ru’s nationalism was not limited 
by geographical boundaries. In 
raising his nationalism to a le- 
vel where it became universally 
noble, he drew strength and sus- 
tenance from his Gurudev and 
said. “Nationalism, especially 
when it urges us to fight for 


MUTUAL ADMIRERS: Nehru with Tagory 
It became a bestseller, 


freedom, is noble and life-giv- 
ing. But often it becomes a nar- 
row creed, and: limits and en- 
compasses its votaries and makes 
them forget the many-sidedness 
of life, . ,. Rabindranath Na- 
gore has given to our nationalism 
the outlook of internationalism 
and has enriched it with art and 
music and the magic of his 
words, so that it was a full- 
blooded emblem of India’s awa- 
kened spirit”, 
Toe asien EEE 
ndence ia had bee as 
fed by the ong objective of driv- 
i alien political power out 
the country, and achieving 
treedom, Nehru was one ot 
few at the time who could, 
with Tagore, By el ore 


d humanity. 


Tagore read the 


carthen dwelling A 
Santiniketan in the languid soli. 


Tagore likened Nehru tı 
said : “... Jawaharlal h 
the throne of voung I 
usually high the standa 
of political turmoil ... 

of truth when it vot 
ance with falsehood Wi. 

... This isfty ideal of tri 
est contribution in his f 


by Aditya B. Mittra 


cess is as easy as it is mean 
This lofty ideal of truth is Ja- 
waharlal’s greatest contribution 
in his fight for freedom”. 

Mere weeks after Kamala’s 
death in’ April 1936, Nehru’s 
Autobiography was published, 
It was immediately recognised 
as an important work on India. 
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Simone de Beauvoir and Sartre in Paris 


INCE the death of the 


Lhe Second Sex 
existentialist, philoso- 
pher Jean-Paul Sartre 


in 1980, his life-long 


Companion Simone de Beauvoir 
has been out of the public eye, 
This celebrated pair who re- 
“igned over Paris Lest-bank in- 
tellectual life Were the mode] 
liberated couple—they never 
married or even lived together, 
each had their affairs, but the 
Partnership endured, Last year 
Simone de Beauvoir Published 
a volume of Sartre's letters to 
ner, in many of which he 
wrote to her ai length about 
his other Yomen everything 
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life incidents. Among ths sub- 
jects it covers are female cir- 
culncision in certain African 
and Arab societies, and the 
growing demand for cosmetic 
Surgery in the West. Both pro- 
cedures are shown in the film 
in bloody, agonising detail, A 
French surgeon describes yet 
. another new surgical technique 
mu in demand among Asian, 
African and Arab women who 
have lived in France and are 
about to return to their own 
countries—an Operation to re- 
store virginity. 
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iol co-existence with mutual 
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West on | 
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va singles, battallion of Chines 
jsoldiers to fight the Chinese, 

The second new element inject- 
ed into Hindu society by this en- 
counter was a sense of equality 
between individuals. This too had 
been so entirely lacking that the 
inequality of caste even led, to 
inequality of civil rights and pers 
sons of different castes could be 
differently punished for the sam 
offence. 


( Thirdly, a spirit of criticism 
pecientife inquiry developed 
indu society and it came to be 
fapplied even to religious texts and 
social and religious 0 
The authority of many instit 
tions declined when it was dis- 
covered that they were not back- 
ed by the religious texts whose 
port they had claimed. 
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s as well. For 
they learnt. the 
place of their country in the world 
as a whole, which hitherto. the 
had not known in spite of th 
evidence of Hindu empires I 
South: East Asia. 

ADVENT OF TECHNOLOGY 


* Technology came with the impact 
of British industrial °power on 
India, This power became a 
strong challenge to India’s econo: 
my which until the dj © 
on handicrafts and co 


dustries. It was more : 
to acquir eans--ot—ndusı. 
trializatıon rather than in search 
Sk that the sciences 
began to be studied in India, 
though this was not encouraged 
by the British. 
came the challenge ‚ot 
“the dynamic faith 
ivilizaton” which, 
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d superstitions” was 
ied to the Western 
education ‘which’ 
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stage the inspiration for. compre- 
hensive social reform. 
not a coincidence, Mr Panikkar | 
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leaders of the Nationalist Mave- j 
ment— Tilak, 
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For, much Sally over communal’ representäßton,| | 
“and; espoo “in ‘those tortuous negotiations with 
[ is ue ‚Winde, c'est {the Muslim League, all these 3 


‘calls ‘his |, 
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ography, || 
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have dated somewhat. } But to 
read) of thém is to be “made 
aware of the genesis of some of 
"the disputes today. Even as the 
| Karachi. resolution contained 
the seeds of today’s ambition of 
a welfare-State, there is also: 
that “letter from Dr Rajendra, 
Prasad and others, which is re-, 
| miniscent of the recent demand 
the for a conservative party. Those, 
| who oppose cooperative farming 
"today, to the annoyance of the 
| Prime Minister, had their pre- ; 
decessors in the Congress even ! 
| thirty years ago, and at that: 
‘time too Mr Nehru was annoy- 
| ed. But, he always had “a fixa- i 
Sir Stafford) Cripps to Mr | tion on” national and party 
ü for instance, in which | | unity, (One of Mr Brecher's 4 
er asked, during the minor weaknesses of style is to | 
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fhe Indian “leader to stand | | use psychoanalytica] terms; ! ji 
a Lock on its de- | | “father figure” appears more 
“What: Professor Bře- | than once.) "Mr Nehru’s empha- 

has with" great credit suc- | | sis on unity remains, for. he 


in doing/is to, re-tell the / |knows that tendencies to the 


try’s struggle! | 
hile it is Sn ) In the last chapter, Mr/! 
old have for-. Nehru’s portrait as a leader: 
of the story. could hardly avoid a discussion 


work is to see of post-Nehru possibilities. The), 
plex the struggle\j discussion is intelligent, without! 


being unduly original, but thel! 
tone seems inappropriately em-| 
phatic for so hypothetical a sub- 
ject of which not everything is 
known. Mr Brecher is probably! 
(right in holding the view thatl. 
jIndian democracy may face. all 
\greater threat from “the Hindu)! 
Right” than from €émmunism. 
|He even discusses the possibility!) 
of a form of “Hindu fascism”|! 
struggling against an authori- 
tarian Left, On the other hand, 
„the author sees that Mr Nehru] y 
„may continue to guide ia for) 
Bi a Ai DA 


best intentions | 


et 


revolution”, 
venty in Novem. | 


ev } i la ANA en RE 

Mr Nanere, ati some years m uring whieh | 
never an anu may | period new) forces! andinew men, | 
be, and exact fit” | How Obscure, may, come ‘Up, thus? 


aking ‘the ‘question of succes-} 
‘sion less agonizing than it seer 
to Some today. TAs an analysis. 
lof some aspects of the Indian” 


a 


English rendering of the Brah- 
mo Samaj is not “Brahmin} 
Society.” ‘There are a few typo- 
graphical.: errors too dbut, with; 
the printers rather: (en in) 
the UK, perhaps thei 
‚should not be. pressed ‘foo 
it thie 


ar a ae 
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have 
is en. 
gineering feats “regarding ‚the 
work of an engineer and every | 
art that ministers to the needs) 
of life as ignoble and vulgar,” f 
though Plato did argue that the} 
engineer was no inferior to the} 
pleader. In the middle of the, 
16th century George Agricola, a} 
German miner and ` writer, 

‚found it necessary to counter | - 
the arguments that mining was | 

a “casual and unclean activity,’ | 


HE issue 
Jd stamp 
of the peo: 


useless) to others... 
This source book on the his- 
‘tory “of technology  (trans- 
7 ‘lated from the German) is in 
‚the form ofsextracts: from con- | 
. temporary’ writings with brief 
3 but apt comments by Mr E 
o , Klemm. Pace Mr Koestler, 
‘the early days religion was the} — 
‘bitterest opponent of ‘science; — 
but, as Mr. Klemm points | 
; „out, it was Calvinism and its 
= | concern with the things around} — 
„us which spurred’ technical pro 
| gress; and in that technologi-| 
cally most advanced ‘of modern 


States, the U.S.A. he sees that | 


trys cause. 
| o all his 


he lived for 
= | better part c 
[life in his 1 
—148, Russa ] 
Calcutta, 1 


s ? Í Hi over three 
: t » triumph (of the spirit of Puritan- {of rupees — 
2 N sm, Fs ; BS took to a lii 


ascetic simp] 
He renounce 
‘overnight as 
one else had < 


CHITTARANJAN DAS- 


I Great Son of India 


ose’ demise 


| . ram while 
vending | a 
| 3 . “trom th 
By K. Narasimhachari is brother, 

. barrister: 

; ipadia, to 

s vould have quailed before these p.m. on the 10th Das was arres- his way 
| mHE issue of the ehe elah Bue Das withstood all ted. When the Governor ask- f midnight 
1 T stamp has De ee back upon these with commendable courage. ed the subordinates why heed during 
| of the people to loo f Desaban- ne 2 was arrested the answer was rainy July 
| of tive and career of Shortly _ Once he joined the Non-co-ope- ‘on suspicion’. The law under which Jed streets 
| hu Chittaranjan Dee ularly, tation movement he studied its he was to be charged and tried be- „ed, ‚street: 
| called C. R, Das ae De ha enf techniques as well as the cult of came a problem to the officers con- ‚jjef mea- 
| known as the De countome Satyagraha intensively and intel- cerned. Days were passing on. It” Mahatma 
| geared himself to ice to his coun-| ligently. His expression of the is said that it was reserved for kameran 
"and did signal servi his life| fundamentals thereof are remarka- Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Law Mem- a Gandhi, 


tr" se, He dedicated 
to his wealth for it. 


dity of expression. 


ble for clarity of thought and luci- 
He inducted 


ber of the Viceroy’s Executive 


Council, to discover and tell them ighted him 


ed and .af- 


ourse of the struggle for this gospel into the minds of the that the provisions of the Criminal Dane 

tom in India princely careers intelligentsia and it paid him high Law Amendmen® Act could be ap- ee: 

nave been renounced at the altar dividends, He said, “Non-co-opera~ plied to politicals. Das was charged m on mat- 

lof Satyagraha. Desabandhu Chit- tion means you should withdraw] under Section 17B (17-2) of that of. policy; 
“\\aranjan Das is one example of your help in moving the machinery} Act. On the Tth of February, 1922, , ‘Jinnah 

= Jihat resplendent sacrifice. He of the bureaucraey....withdraw| the trial began in camera in the‘ compelled - 

i perificed the extensive practice your help from what is false and \ jail premises. vitisection: 

at he commanded at the bar unrighteous.... Non-co-operation A te ? pe 

- [when he joined the Non-co-opera- will be destroyed if it is not kept | Das did not participate in the tria] dia; a 


tion movement, 
{princely life that 
Me ‚he lived for the 
better part of his 

life in his house 

| —148, Russa Road, 
Caleutta, worth 
over three lakhs 
of rupees — and 
took to a life of 

‘ascetic simplicity. 

- He renounced it 


j overnight as no 


oat 
Bx 


change from the luxurious life 


j palatial residence to a prisoner's 
sudden 


a in a jail cell! The 
Nop of the police on the fami 
td the arrest of all the membe 
A quick succession gave Das 
‚de shock. The mental 
“Glantly broke down his physic 
tengih and subjected him to li 
28 ailments, Any other 


transferred h 
ment. All th 


| cutive: Never 


ernment with 


He sacrificed the 
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C. R. Das was a stalwart in the freedom struggle of 
tne else had done, What a sudden 


agony 


man 
BE had, a 


a | had to be tak 


tical leader f 


by the non-violent 


India and a great early contemporary of Gandhiji. 
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Swaraj means we should live with- 
In ourselves.” How cryptic! , 


Das wab born at Calcutta on the 
5th of November, 1870. His father 
Bhuban Mohan Das was a practis- 
ing Attorney there. Das graduated 
from the Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta and proceeded to England to 
qualify himself for „the Jndian 
Civil Service. He passed the com- 
petitive examination. Bat his name 
was taken off the list of proba- 
tioners on account of his anti- 
British leanings. He kept the law 
terms and was admitted to the 
bar, Middle Temple, on June 26, 
1894. In the same year he was ad- 
mitted to the bar at Calcutta. 
There he devilled in the chambers 


in 


ly 
rs 
a 


al 
fe 


f | resourcefulnes of Mr. S. P. Sinha (later Lord 
| 3 Sinha of Rainur), He made his 
| Council mark as an able criminal lawyer. 
! i He was defence counsel for Auro- 

Das soon d bindo Ghose in the Alipore Bomb} 


| ral sense of t 
his policy of 

i nounced his c 
cordingly on 

the Farıdup: 
‚one of obstru 
| Co-operation 

iration mover 
gard. Here is 
transparent hi 


_ Das left Ca 
in search of t 
‘had been in p 
‘ailing almost 

suffering fro 
and Pencillin 
their way inte 
Physical and 

‘by constant w 
‘his health. F 
‚having temper 
‚one complaint 


. He reached 
‘16th of May. | 
‘seemed to be 1 
‚A day or two 
‘day he had no 
losing strength, 
temperature w 
Oxygen w 


‚was dileult 
dually bee; 
‘died of b 
‘the 16th d 
‘new 


as administered but 
“vain. At 1 pm., he 
‚His eyes lost their 
y in breathing. He gra- 
ame 
eart failure that ev 


H Case (1908) and g 
q The Dumraon Case which he won 
|| got him a fortune. The Govern- 
ment engaged him to conduct the 
Munitions Case even though they 
had their own Advocate-General 
At the height of his career at the 
bar andwith such reputation he 
afoined the Non-co-operation move- 
“ment and gave up practice in 1921. 
He had been interesting himself in 
the Indian National Congress from 


1917. He took passionately to Kha- 
improvime in health | 


dar. 
In December 1921 Das was busy 
prior to the fateful 
sleep and began 
ha 


recruiting volunteers for the boy- 
cott of Prince of Wales’ visit, This 
had been proscribed by the Govern: 
ment, On the 7th his wife Basanti} 
Devi and sister Urmila Devi were 
. On t day his 
as seen golng down 
in 
worse, 
There 


arrested and imprisoned and let 
off. His son was arrested, At 4 


became 
lustre, 


unconscious, He 


-method.... 


witted. | 
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He did not cross-examine the wit- ton z 
nesses. He refus- Mountbat- 
ad to make aWwho'helped 


statement or lead nota little 


States 


his defence. On € 
mem- 


the 14th ‚he was nf n 
eh six and sn 
months’ simple ‘uvred 3 
imprisonment, It „him But 
is not as if he gean the 
was not able to neo Tim 
defend himself or nn One 
that there was no " Ser to de- who amo ei 
fend him. He stood and vindi- /Tibutes | to 
cated his principle- : scott of the ) died wi 


OC ast but not 
Law Courts. y daughter, 
Das agreed with Gandhiji on all 


Secretary 
aspects of boycott except the boy- US career! 


i 
ring about 


cott of Legislative Councils. In 
this view he was doubly streng- helped PEE 
thened once he had the opportu- ° Soudae y 


of national- 
iser—whose 
mgress into 
when inde- 
å stand the 
m national- 


nity to study the atrocities of 
Martial Law regime`in the Punjab 
in relation to the Jallianwallah 
Bagh massacre at Amritsar. It 
showed to him to what lengths the 
bureaucracy would go to keep the 


people under its thumb. He declar- 'e che laok- | 
ed that Congressmen could no lon- ewn out of 

ger afford to stand out as passive © he stood 
Spectators, that they should contest ' him. They 


‘ss in the 
otism and 
Tghter were 
m—tronm his 


erited these 
er, Jhaveri- 
of Gujarat, 
of the Rani | 
dian Mutiny — 
ioner at In- 
»y the Hol- 
ts» fond of — 


the elections and enter the coun- 
cils and that they should exercise 
the power to which they had an 
inherent right and strike a blow 
at tle Government by obstructing 
from within so as to mend or end 
the system, Circumscribed as he 
was by the creed of non-violence 
the council entry was the one and 
the only course open to him to at- 


tack the Government. So he took \ u pi 
to it. À s a R va, 
‘gstatins va 
In 1922 he presided over the ADT EN 
Gaya Session of the Congress. He y selpep SS 
took with him two precious docu. qer [rors so 
ments One was his presidential f} Aq po 28. 
address. The other was his letter Kuna Ir 
of resignation of the Presidentship ieee 3 


together with a constitution for the 
Swarajya Party. At the Congress 
session hıs proposition regarding 
council entry could hardly get a 
hearing. But he was not to be 
baffled On the 31st of December 


any evidence for tegrate the « 
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@ the national leaders of 
India Sar ee 5; 
Ree and aya aeiy take away our lands?” Patel in re- 
Pa own—shines 2 
stands all alone in t 
first to work out r 
Gandhiji’a ideal of contacting 
masses and carry 1 
as a preTtuuggle, Little by little, sonment, forfeiture and lathi char- 
without know. 


Gandhian i 
= him as iron does to magnet and 


initiated into the cult of Satyagra- 
ha, and felt its power and learned 4 
to use it to hold the masses toge- secured for him the 


ther and successfully defy the Bri- 
tish Government, 


Though qualifled r 
in England, he was not d 


in_the trappings of western—ciyili- 
gati ojt was 
easy for him to 


once there was 
impact of 


him. He took to 
the simple In- 

national 
And this 
went along way to make the mass- 


them the power of Satyagraha and 
the hardships they would have to 
bear once they took to it, He told 
them that that was the means by 
which they would make the Gov- 
ernment understand their difficul- 
ties. He thus prepared them for the 
oncoming struggle and 
upon them that their strength lay 
in their unity and that organisa- 
tion and discipline meant half the 


Patel first tried this weapon in 
Kaira District in Gujarat where a 
famine had broken out, the crops 
failed and the farmers were unable 
to pay the taxes, They asked for a 
remission. The Government turned 
a deaf ear. The people turned to 
Patel for guidance. They listened 
to him with respect and followed 
him solidly. The movement proved 
a success (1918). 


u 
When the Congress decided upon i 
the Tri-colour flag as the Nationai 
Flag, it wanted this flag to be car- © À I 
ried in procession so that the peo- 
ple may come to know it. When a 
procession was arranged in Nagpur, 
the police objected saying that the 
procession should not proceed in 
the direction of the Civil 
Patel then started the Flag Satya- tion of their personal lives and 
graha. The people joined him, So public activities, Gandhiji was by 
also his brother. For a second time now firmly convinced of the efficacy 
Satyagraha was a success. 0 f 


The Bardoli No-tax 


proved Patel’s skill in organising A cl 
a x ee og Very trustworthy lieutenant, When ©! 

cople. sua a nn 

people. The usual revision of taxes he planned the Salt Satvagraha and 


organisati: 
i fagetens 


FOR FREEDOM 


By K. Narasimhachari 


» young farmer asked him “You 
Ore Fein Satyagraha movement, 
What shall we do if the British 


dar Patel—the name 


familiarly nds?” | $ 
elief and ply asked him, “What! Can _the 

m poe Reas the British carry your land to Eng- 
constructively land?” This made a deep impres- 
sion on the peasants, To induce 


the i 
payment the Government tried flat- 


ing them with him ; t 
2 success in the tery, bribery, threats, fines, Impri- 


it himself, he took ges, United the farmers stood 
Heals, was attracted a, by Patel and he won 
(1928). The victory .he won _ not 
only brought Patel into the front 
ranks of national leaders but also 
honour 
of the presidentship of the Karachi 
session of the Indian National Con- 
gress, 
Once, twice, thrice, the Satya- 
graha movement triumphed. It had 


ag a barri 


the 

garb 3 

oye to-day. In this connection 2 commemorative. stamp 
on has been issued by the Post and Telegraphs Depart- 


ment 


gained considerable 


impressed 


t 


of this technique fur use in the 
struggle to come, Not only that. He 
also found in Patel a brave and 


fixed a date for the historie march 
to Dandi the Sardar went in ad- 
vance to prepare the people all 
along the two hundred mile route 
for it, The villagers Were turned 
into non-violent soldiers. They 
made 1t a success (1930). j 
net Cunt at Shana 
esides the millions on the march 
with his, passes before our eves 


Or MOUT piloteg itj 
atel worked it out, He. {ronea: all 


‚the States into a democratie set 
‚and integrated them Into" sizan 


tates alo ers, The i 

het A re- 
States on G 
.Succeedin 
ttle the ne g 
s0 sedulously 


Bes 
he at h 


onea perderap momentum into the 
s feel thathe was one among them. The fear of the bureaucracy that berg’ of the 
it simple words he spoke to the Ayi rooted deen] us en partisans, who F 
v essi sses “lV x rive a wedge between 
common people and impressed upon started .to evaporateiPatel’steounz Ne after Gandhijrs ne 
sel to the masses brought about whose-attempts were foiled by the 
stunning blows dealt by him; — 
\ Rajen Babu and Rajaji, who among 
others, paid their last tributes to 
.{that departed soul, who died. with — 
India on his lips; and last but not — 


ed 
a rock, And rock-like he stood 
when storms blew over him. They — 


Lines. among them a remarkuble integra- qualities from his father, Jhaveri- 
i bhai Patel, a peasant of Gujai 
who joined the forces of the ani 


‚of „Rertonalities, 1 


w 
| to when we t of Sardar Patel to- of 
suffer, He allayed their fears about day—his father SiayeHehal, Datel en 

Sing to jail and losing their lands. who participated in the Great In- and 


to 


amanuja National Research Institute, Melukote Collectio 
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“PATEL, VALIANT FIGHTER 


dian Mutiny; his wife, whose demise 
intimated to him by telegram while 
engaged in’ court defending: a 
client did not deter him from the 
discharge of his duty; his brother, 
who bypassed him as a barrister; 
his friend Hiralal Kapadia, to 
whose ‘house he wended his way 
and-had his tea at about midnight 
and; with whom he waded during 
that. pitch dark pouring rainy July 
night through "the flooded streets 
of Ahmedabad till about dawn in 
order to arrange for relief mea- 
sures on the morrow; Mahatma 
Gandhi, who to him: became a liy- 
ing institution; Karturba Gandhi, 
who, the moment she sighted him 
at ‘the Ashram,: prepared and af- 
fectionately served him tea; Pan- 
dit Jawaharlal Nehru,-who-did not 
see eye to.eye with him on mat- 
- ters of. policy; 


EEE a TE TECH TECH a a i G AH RT FE im | M. A. Jinnah, 


who, compelled ; 


The 91st birthday of Sardar Patel is being celebrated : thes evigieestion: 


of: India; V. P.- 
Menon: and 
_ Lord Mountbat- 
° i ten, who'helped 
- Patel not a little 

‘ ] ~ to integrate the s 
Sg native States 

Indian Union? mem- 
ongress and 'their 

manoeuvred to 
him and 


east Mani Ben, his only daughter, — 
vho had been his Secretary 
hroughout his ‘tumultuous ‘career! 


Patel strove hard to bring about | 
he unity of India and helped not 


a little to. maintain the solidarity | 
of the Central Cabinet. “He re- 
presented a new type of national- 
ist—the party 
work in. welding the Congress into 
a whole’ ensured that when inde-. 
pendence came it would stand the 
Strain of transition from national- 


organiser—whose 


st to political party”, 


Rugged 
if'he had been hewn out of 


have left their impress ‘in the 


wrinkles lining his face. Bis 


The instinct of patriotism and 
he in edity r were | 
ngrained in his- 
hildhood. He had inherited these ji 


of Jhansi during the Indian Mutin 
of 1957, was taken prisoner at Ir 
dore and imprisoned by the Hc 
kar. The Holkar ‘was: fond 


He came to know that Jha- 
nal was an expert in the 


game. . He ordered the prisoner ta 
be‘ brought bound hand and foot 
and left € \ 


ith h 


work on his farm of ten. 
njoyed frugal livi? 


3 
n 


E 


A 


in appearance -he look- | 
t 
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el was born on the 3ist of 
outer, 1875 at Karamsad a 
Kaira District. He was broug 
up and educated’ at Nadiad, his 
uncle’s place. He-was marrjed at 
sixteen, and matriculated at twen- 
ty-two. In 1901 he set up practice 
as a district court pleader. In 
1913:he.was called to the, Bar, 
Middle Temple. He set up prac 
tice at Ahmedabad. When Gan- 
dhijt launched the Non-co-opera- 


tion Movement he gave up -prac-: 


tice. He had. been member of the 


municipal council and: did distinct Patel was not for immediate 


service to the people when the 
plague broke out. He was Chair- 
man of the Municipality for some 
years and did flood . relief work 
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n and anarchy. Patel $ 
pension 2 about the communal 
disturbances that shot up ‘in the 
wake of partition. He could not do 
` what he wished to in that regar: 
in the face of Gandhiji’s policy 
towards communal amity and the 
opposition by Nehru who looke 
-at the matter from a differen 
angle altogether. He was not fo 
referring the Kashmir issue to th 
United Nations either. The U.N 
has continued to keep the issue 
pending for etghteen years. 


payment of cash balances payable 
to Pakistan. He said that no pay- 
‘ment should’ be made unless Paki- 
stan ceased to support the raiders 


when the toofan raged over and that, if payment was made, 


Ahmedabad for over a week . in. 


July, 1927, 


Salt Satyagraha 


During the Salt Satyagraha he 
Was arrested at Ras on the 8th of 
‘March, 1930 and. sentenced . to 
three months’ R.I. Thrice arrested 
within eleven months he was im- 
prisoned for sixteen months. (1932- 
24). While in: Yerravada jail he 
took a motherly and loving care 
of ana), also-in the nime pri- 
son. hile in: prison Pate learnt 
Sanskrit. He . was. also . engaged 
in making envelopes. He Dee 


‚an adept in making them to uni- 


form size even without taking 
measurements, In July 1934 he was 


‚ released from Jail on. account of 
,2cute nose trouble. In 1935 he 


had a severe attack of jaundice. 


When the ‘Congress decided in 
| 1937 to work out the Government 
‚of India Act of 1935, Patel was 
jentrusted with the task of select. 
jing Proper men. It was a specta- 
cular team that worked with cre- 
‚dit in. the provinces that took to 
10 Over the issue of India join- 
‘ing the World War II all the Con- 
|gress Ministries resigned in 1939. 
[AS-a member of the Congress 
Working Committee and the War 
Sub-Committee Pate) declared 
that the matter of Deace and war 
should. be decided by the people 
of India themselves. The Con- 
sress decided against participa, 
tion. The people followed it’ up. 


In 1940, Patel participated in the 
Individual _ Satyagraha launched 
by Gandhiji and was jailed. - In 
‚August 1941 he was released be- 
fore the expiry of the term on ac- 
jeount of failing health. He partici- 
[pated in the Quit India Movement 
of August 1942 and this landed 
‚him in prison in the Ahmednagar 
'Fort-along with other national lea- 
ders where “life on 
even keel for them. They spen 
their tm ng and discuss 
ing and playing cards. Sardar join 
‚cd the bridge table’. His healt 
br uently. On the 
15th of June 1945 he was released 
‚along with other leaders, 


|, During the hectic days of pre- 
| independence deliberations and 
‚pöst-independenee reconstruction 
after the 15th’ of August 1947 Patel 
played a vital role, 


dia appointed under. - the Indian: 
‚Constitution. x 


‚Integration of _ 
States 


His greatest achievement after 
independence, was that he suc- 


i 


Union, Mr. V. P. Menon drafta 
led the 3 


D 


‚ceeded in getting the 600 odd na-, 
tive States to accede to the Indian ~ 


of Acces. 
lloted it, 


Pakistan would purchase weapons 
of war from foreign countries and 
attack Indian soldiers. But Gan- 
dhfji ruled that it was India’s 
moral duty to honour the financia 
commitment forthwith. He said t 
Patel. “Vallabhbhai, I always 
thought that you and I were one. 


I begin to see we are two”. Patel 
at into tears fo having given 
room. for Gandhiji to misunder- 
stand him. Fifty-five crores „ot 
rupees were shelled out forthwith, 
Here is the other side of the pic- 
ture. Till to-day Pakistan has de- 
fied al} attempts on the part of In- 
dia to recover the large debt ¢hat 
Pakistan owes to India as a result 
of the Partition Commission's deci- 
sion. ` 
- “IT was with Gandhiji”, says 
Patel, “for an hour before his end. 
He was' playing the charka ’ while 
we were talking over various pro- 
blems”, When he next saw Gan- 
dhiji, the Mahatma was lying 


gentle in death as in slee in 
‘Birla House after he had been 
shot dead on that fateful evening 
of the 30th of January, 1948 while 
on his way to the Prayer meeting. 
Lord Mountbatten, who could not 
believe his ears, rushed to Birla 
House only to see Pate] sitting by 
the side of the dead body as an 
orphan with blank look and 
Nehru moving about restlessly. 
oHe hestirred Patel from his stupor 
and called Nehru to his side. He 
„said to them “that at their last 
interview Gandhi had said that his 
dearest wish’ was to bring about a 
full reconciliation between Nehru 
and- Patel. On hearing. this, they 
dramatically embraced each 
other.” Nehru spoke to the nation, 
followed..by Patel. Poignant with 
grief, the speech called for a grim 
resolve’ to stand united firmly and 
solidly without any division in 
our ranks, Poor’ old Patel walked 


` (Continued on Next Page) 
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f idols at Agra 
‘ight hand resting on its According to Mr B. D. Shrotriya, 
olding a lotus flower and station house officer, Rekabganj police 
the raiscd left hand. The station, the gang had wide contacts 
yuld be a matter of envy with persons engaged in smuggling 
women, antiquities and exported several anti- 

uities, inc! intings " 

the haul includes male pe eS ae ae EEE > 

figures and a rare statue 


Brahma belonging to the The modus operandi of the gang 
val period. Some other was that its members will take photo- 


AL BEAUTIES: Among the prestigious Sanghol 
Igures are (left to right) women with wine, women with 
child and women with flute and wine flask. 


nghol exposure 
in Capital 


By YOGENDRA BALI 


NEW DELHI, May Il: back on the Vama Yaksha) and 
4 ey Shala: three exquisitely sculptured cross" 
RR akshis—will bars. They will form part of the 35. | RECOVERE 
ie Knfatepieces odd pieces of rare Indian art figure are among prec 
Rute of ios doesent Pring teny abroad the National fxed at old and 
ae 3 up at Museum collection. ; sonified graphs of statues fixed at 2 | 
is ab tee E ebruary, An interesting offshoot of the Moniz RT artefacts abandoned (can ae howd 
AN ime atthe exhibition here and in America iS jj.2k stone structure repre- ments. Sn buyers. If a deal is i 
4 ere from Sun- that for the first time a beautiful joddess Lakshmi. to prosper gang will hire some, | | 
the melal objects recover- struck, cnd chisel out these statues i | 


D: Panchm ukhi Shiv and (right) a terracotta 
jous idols recovered by the Agra po- 


lice. } 


dent, Mr Zail Sin 

esis?) h, catalogue of the Kushana sculptures the ra 

Re bition. which oie from Sanghol has been oder dols of Radha fee ae mason Feir original pedestals 

tho! a ‘ under the personal supervision of ™! ans N them over to the buyers. 
istrict of Pun} in the Dr L.P. Sihare, director of the Be 3 : - zn 
Ata tipple sue early National Museum. The catalogue mW 

Bao. A ement will also be sent to the Festival of í agen i 

RBwuisite navn the world. India, In the past some of the best 

ki Teas of red Indian exhibits at home and abroad 
Md centu Pture ofthe had to depend on catalogues pro- 

At and Stet A.D. such duced by foreign experts. I 
b the such artistic For the students of the Kushana | 

(i 


Fo be nathura School, art, the celestial females of Sanghol 


ouie oand in such a modelled after the concept of female 


| © the Mathura beauty often referred to in our | 
ning; ancient texts will be a great attrac- i| 
Bh Bis the fact thata tion. This divine forms reveal the 
“ete almost intact, technical perfection and evoke sen- 
riod fo imene of-.tho— sual feelings. ‚and..charm without 
ù Und clsewhcrein being vulgar. They denote the 
; importance of the ribh Obs: pose 
ngh N repeatedly found in Indian sculp- 
nie: pieces ias de cal paintings of the subse- 
quent periods. They also establish 
that when required, ancien Indian 
y t & sculptors, demonstrating their great 
ndia rrArchaen versatility, could suggest form 
h olo, and € depart- through effective moving contours 
i National pa oms, and execution of relief almost 
0 will Museum. entirely in terms of line drawing. 
Ses eee The Sanghol discovery is also 
Phase of expected to be a topic of discussion . 
j ; ata national seminaron a “National 
poney on Exhibitions of Indian Art 
Abroad,” being organised by the 
dian Archaco 
V on May 25. Ov 
over the country are 
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Out of dust, 


By N.K: DOVAL 
The Times of India News Service 


NEW DELHI, February 13: 

HE archaeological department 

of Delhi administration has 
acquired about 300 antiques, some 
ofthem priceless and dating back to 
the Gupta period, which had been 
gathering dust in the malkhana of 
the district courts, Tis Hazari. 

A few of these antique pieces have 
even been damaged due to long 
neglect and mishandling by the 
malkhana staff, who had no inkling 
about theirvalue and importance. 


An elaborate inventory of the 
exquisitely carved stones, bronze, 
brass and wood panels belonging to 
different periods has been prepared. 
The antiques have been photo- 
graphed and catalogued. They will 
now be sent to the National 
Museum and the Archaeological 
Survey of India for chemical treat- 
ment to prevent any furthet decay, 

ose in need of restorative surge 
would be given a facelift before 
being exhibited at the Delhi 
archaeological museum to be set 


missiön of nati 
tected areas m 
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onal parks and pro: 


w The world heritage convention cult 


i i inadhari Ardhnarishwar (left) 
| S: Four-armed Krishna (right) and Vinad { a 
| een lan objects d’ art acquired by the avchaculoniea bin 
D ihi administration from the district court malkhana for being display 


archaeological museum to be set-up soon.—TOI photos 


on to museum fe 


up soon. : 
A senior archaeologist, Mr D.V. 
Sharma, said that most of these anti- 
ques had been seized by the police 
from the antique smugglers, who 
were reported to be making a for: 
tune by selling them to collectors in 
foreign countries, After disposal of 
the cases, the priceless treasures had 
been lying in the malkhana in a state 
‚of utter neglect and uncared for. 
INFLUENCE OF MATHURA 
He said that in the seized stock of 
antiques there were some very rare. 
and priceless pieces. A majority of 
the stone sculptures are from 
Mathura region showing clearly the 
influecne of the Mathura school of 
art. i 
Among the objects d’art, the 
Statue of ‘vina dhari ardhnarishwar 
(half male and half female figure of 
iva with a vina in one hand) 
stands out. This according to Mr 
Sharma, is a classic example ofthe 
Gupta period craftmanship. 
Similarly there is a statue of dancing 
Ganesh, an ‘ancient version of 
“Appu”—mascot of the Asiad 
1982—albeit a mini one, hardly 10 
inches in height Then there is a 


j; - down’on tne world heritage conven- 
eeting at the Corbett 


tion's cultural sites list 
The world heritage list both 
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elease of the book, Cam- 
badae Commemorated. This is 
an anthology of university life 
during the past five to six centu- 
ries. The anthology is prepared 
from many books, letters and re- 
ports published so far and hence 
it is, in a way, a collection of 
ärst-hand impressions, 7 
Student unrest is associated 
with any university; but this is 
not a recent phenomenon. Con- 
fliet between the town and the 
gown is of long standing. In 1231 
King Henry III admonished the 
mayor and bailiffs of Cambridge 
for overcharging rent to scholars. 
In 1371 certain scholars or clerks 
were indicted for breaking open 
doors, entering townsmen’s 
houses and beating up the owners. 
Similar incidents took place in 
1381, as a result of which King 
Richard II granted a charter to 
the university whereby the chan- 
cellor was invested with authority 
and the mayor ‘and bailiffs were 
debarred from interfering, 


However, university life was 
not peaceful. In the 15th century 
there were football riots, Dress 
was a constant concern of the 
authorities, Royalty had a vested 
interest in the expansion and well 
being of the university. Between 
1284 and 1352, nine colleges were 
built. In the 16th century, when 
the king discovered that the uni- 
versity was surviving on a shoe- 
String budget, rich lands were 
bestowed on it, King Henry VII 
was a powerful supporter, He as- 
serted, “I tell you, Sirs, that I 
Judge no land in England better 
bestowed than that which jg 
given to our universities, for by 
their maintenance our realm shail 
be well governed when we will 
Bo dead and rotten.” 

was inevitable that politi 
changes should ae 
university through 


ys pendence from the Pope in 1430 


put. ithe church, continued to exert 
P influence 
a i ce for many years 


Erasmus came to 
lege in 1511 
doors for P 
assent was 
ing. At th 


faiths, Macaulay had said that 
Cam ridge had. the honour of 
Ucating those celebrated Pro- 


testant bishops whom 

e honour of burnin 
e reign of Queen Elizabeth 

saw i 

Tests 
urch coming into the universi- 

ty in full str 1 

Ury witnessed great building ac- 

tivity, 


ments and 
came up, 


second act ; 

In this new life. Imagination 
slept 

And gr not utterly. I could 
not print 

Ground where the grass had 
yielded to the 

Steps of generations of illu- 

strlous men , unmoved. 


There are scores and scores of 
illustrious men whom Cambridge 
University can boast of, There 
was John Dee, the astronomer in 
the 16th century. He used to 
spend 18 hours a day in study. 
There were many scholars who 
lived austere lives. Francis Bacon 
came to Trinity in 1573. The 
great mathematician William 
Oughtred joined King’s in the 
last decade of the 16th century. 
He was the first to give a new 
turn to mathematical studies, 
Newton was the unchallenged lu- 
minary.-Of him Pope wrote: 

Nature, and Nature’s Laws lay 

hid in night 

God said, let Newton bel and 

all was light. 

In a later period we 
Charles Darwin in Cambridge 
who disliked mathematics and 
loved music without wanting to 
go into its intricacies. We also 
ave William Cavendish GE. 
Moore, Rupert Brooke, Bertrand 
Russell, John Maynard Keynes 
Wittgenstein, to name a few. 

Cambridge University promot- 
ed not only mathematical but 
scientific, studies. . Anatomy, bo- 
tany, astronomy and other 
branches of science flourished 


Cambridge Commemorated : By Laurence and Helen) 
Fowler (Cambridge University 


e thing to be ashamed of and that 


cussions on ‚such subjects as 
origin of evil etc. 


university very late in the day 
but for some years the 

not allowed to appear for 
gree examinations, 
Teasons for not admitting them 
for the B.A, degree course, one 
was that after 
gree they would have had the 
Tight to take 
from the library, 


cal engineering, chemical eng 
neering, applied thermodynamic; 
and veterinary clinical studies 
Fredrick Sanger developed nev 
methods for amino-acid sequenc 
ing which led to the developmen 
of insulin and for which he wa 
awarded the Nobel Prize fo 
chemistry, x 

The Cambridge School of Eco- 
nomics flourished before and 
after the war under the influence h 
of Keynes. Joan Robinson of the 
same school died recently. 

It is difficult 
the illustrious scholars whose pre- E 


sence enriched the university. But Si 
e the authors should have mention- %| 


ed Acton and his contribution = 
to history. This study of history | 


at Cambridge University has con- j i 


| 
tributed a great deal to the un- i 
derstanding of the subject. How 
the authors missed this is per- 
plexing. 

Cambridge University has one 


is the number of Russian agents 


it has spawned. Recently several of 


them have been identified and it 
seems that Cambridge University 
was their recruiting ground, Some 
people trace this to the group 

own as the “Apostles”, They 
were free thinkers and held dis- 
the 


Women were admitted to the 
were 
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five books home 
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under noted scholars. William 
Cavendish was at Trinity and in 
1829 was second wrangler. He 
built a ‘laboratory. Experimental 
physics, chemistry and compara- 
tive anatomy all had their place, 
J. J, Thomson took ever in 1884. 
He received the Nobel- prize; as 
did his son after him. At tea- 
time J. J. used to be the centre 
of attraction. He was interested 
in various subjects and was a 
good talker as well as listener. 

When the Nazis usurped power 
in Germany, several eminent 
scientists from Germany and 
Austria came to Cambridge. Dur- 
ing World War I Cambridge 
felt the effects. But unlike during 
World War I there were no emi- 
nent fens advocating pacifism. 
Russell who advocated pacifism 
in the first world war had to 
give up his Roe 

Between 1944-50, new. profes- 
sorships were founded In electri- 
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of eccentrics. 
William Farish. 
servant brought him his horse he 
mounted it and 
of his servant 
again on the other side and walk. 
ed quietly away 
had _ arrived 
Rutherford who worked on Wires 
less was also a “character.” 


habit of thought of real value > 

that I acquired 

lectual honesty, 

tainly existed not only among ay 

friends but among my teachers, 
Nothin, 

a university, 


mern 


` The university did not forget 
the booksellers and a full lengit 
portrait of John 

bookseller hangs at 
to the public Jibrary. 


Nicholson, a 
the entrance 


Cambridge had its fair share 
One of them was. 
Once. when hig 


to the surprise 
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at his destination. 


There is much more to say 
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[Drama at 


Hart is at the White House and 
Mrs. Thatcher, after three terms 
of office as Prime Minister, has 
decided not to stand again a8 
the leader of her party. 


| The book is more con- 
cerned with the politics 
of success than with 
the political philoso- 
phies of its main char- 


| acters. 
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Wp by Neville Braybrooke 


At the 1991 election, a result 
of 293 seats for the Conserva- 
tives, 292 for Labour and 47 for 
He the Alliance has meant that the 
i [Pees Archer's latest novel latter hold the balance of power. 

| follows the careers of four What party they decide to sup- 
| ambitious English politicians, who port is not revealed until the last 
| first take their seats at West- sentence of the book. 
| minster in the 1960s. It ends in First Among Equals is more 
j tbe 1990s, by which time Gary concerned with tbe politics of 


The noyel ends with the 1990s, 
), after three terms of office 
“not to stand again as leader of 


= 25> 


„must endure 


)owning Street | 


success than with the political 
philosophies of its main charac- 
ters. Real MPs mix with invented 
ones, although Wilson and Calla- 
ghan never emerge as other than 


ct 
First Among Equals: By Jeffrey Archer (Hodder And 
Stoughton, £8.95/India Book House, Rs. 30) , 


cardboard figures. Far more inte- 
resting are the invented ones, 
such as Raymond Gould, who, 
when still a government under- 
secretary is blackmailed by a 
prostitute, or Sir Charles Sey- 
mour, an ex-cabinet minister of 
the Heath administration, 
gets himself reinstated on the 
board of his family bank by 
threatening to disclose at the 
next AGM the name of the 
chairman’s mistress. Both, at 
the 1991 election, are contenders 
for the prime ministership. 

Mr. Archer, drawing on his 
former parliamentary experience 
as an MP, slips in some neat 
authentic touches: “Mondays 
usually get off to a quiet start in 
the Commons.” There is a nice 
joke, too, about a constituency 
in the home counties, where they 
weigh, not count, the Tory votes. 
At times, though, the writing 
comes dangerously close to that 
of an advertisement copywriter : 
“(She) would have looked beau- 
tiful in anything from a ball- 
gown to a towel.” 
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is this characteristic 
ity of uncluttered prose in 
sae ters reflections on the 
rocess of creation, which form 
P considerable part of morira 
section. In the foreword, Naipau 
reveals how: the idea of this 
work first occurred to him in 
1967, in Bombay. But the story 
eluded Naipaul for years. It 
finally came to the author on 
his travels and the resulting con- 
tact with different people. After 
a time, Naipaul says, “a writer... 
carries his world with him, his 
own burden of experience, 
and literary ` experi- 

Added to the prose- 

writers burden is Naipaul’s 
“brown man’s burden” (as I see 
it) of being a colonial; for to be 
a colonial “was -to be spared 
knowledge. It was to live in an 
intellectually restricted world. it 
was to accept those, restrictions.” 

Naipaul also reveals his 
anxiety and lack of confidence 
at the beginning of his writing 
career — how he would always 
type his thoughts single space 
(to make the result look subs- 
tantial) and how he would use 
only the BBCs “nonrustle” 
paper; how he never numbered 
the pages for fear of not reach- 
ing the end. 

Naipaul looks back at these 
details from his salad days with 
a tenderness that is most unlike 
the author. What is even more 
unusual is the sentimentality 
about those days: about his first 
short story, “Bogart”, Naipaul 
writes,.... “the manuscript still 
has his (Woolford’s) foldmarks 
and his wine stains.” And yet 
— the writer’s paradox! — just 
a few pages earlier, the writer 
clinically visualises “transfer- 
ring” another colleague to a 
coffin “without a change and 
without any feeling of shock”. 

On the whole, though, this 
section is tender, especially in 
the description of the author's 
father, which forms the majority 
of this narrative. The protago- 
nist of “A House For Mr. Bis- 
was” (undeniably Naipaul's finest 
fiction) was modelled upon 


There 


approving of 
HA Naipaul 
jebrated sentence 
art of a short 

fon, “Miguel Street”. 
ng little detail is 

t (and easily 


Naipaul's 

indulgent modesty 
to one who is 
uccessful in his 


i reading. 
disarming honesty 
‘lations, almost 
were looking 
f a complete 
anxiety of 


: as 

avoids over- 
Pressing himself 
an astonishing 


his ows „uber. But it is only 
here that we come to know how 
closely Biswas’s story parallels 
that of Naipaul’s father. With a 
deep affection mingled with re- 
gret, Naipaul traces his father’s 

i as_individual and writer. 

Naipaul is obviously proud of 
his father who, by defving the 
in-laws’ stranglehold, challenged 
the Hindu orthodoxy (or, rather, 
the Trinidadian concept of it) 
that was bound to seem stagnant 
and oppressive to any individual 
even remotely ambitious. And 
wher his father openly dared to 
criticise an offensive Hindu ritual 
through his journalistic endeav- 
ours, he received an anonymous 
threat (which, Naipaul suspects, 
came from his mother’s family) 
commanding him to go through 
the same ritua] which he had 
“dared” criticise if he wished to 
remain alive. In sheer fear, the 
progressive journalist in Nai- 
paul’s father succumbs to the 
“Hindu” demand on his ego. He 


Finding The Centre: by 
£ 7.95) 


goes through the ritual “secretly”. 
Naipaul has brought together 
the various confused tensions jn 
the Trinidad Indian — progress 
and orthodoxy, rebellion and 
subjugation, religion and pro- 


gress, economic security and_in- 
dividuality— "with hie habitual 
clarity and precision which never 
cease to amaze. 

This ultimate subjugation of 
his father destroys his self-res- 
pect; though outwardly, he pre- 
tends to maintain a redeeming 
dignity. Naipaul remembers how 
the broken man recorded a tri- 
vial triumph in his ledger (he 
hadn't worn a dhoti while going 
through the ceremony). After 
the incident, he quietly “faded 
away”. He is offered one final 
opportunity to escape (to the 
USA) . Naipaul describes his 
“father’s defeat at this enucial 
juncture unemotionally: “My 
father didn’t go. Dread of the 


course, such honesty on the 
thor’s part is bound 
Tage critits who 
view as a manifestation 
outsider’s resentment and 
ness, Nevertheles?, 
does have the 
of a distanced, 
which is clear 
enough for a 

into social reality 
lean view. 


netrating 


unknown over A 
passport remained crisp ind 
used in’ his desk...” He spe 
his last days in the oblivion 
insanity. ee 
Naipaul has never been 
to forgive the world in gener 
and India in particular, for 
troying his father and the gene | 
rations of Indian immigrants 
the West Indies. Incidental! 
Naipaul’s mother, Mrs. Capil- 
deo, has never been able to fe 
give her son for satirising her 
family in “Biswas” even 25 years 
after the book was written. Thi 
are still not on talking term: 
That treasured book of poet 
which his father had presented 
Naipaul now seems to be not only 
symbolic of the deep father-s 
bond, but also of the Naipaul 
predicament: the failed father 
passing on his chosen vocation ” 
to his son as a means of escape, 7 
What Naipaul really learnt from 
his father was: writing is 
only means.to escape extinctior 
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eg 


In the second section of 
book, Naipaul is back to his 
preoccupation: _dissectin 
orld societies. This time is ta 
get is Yamoussoukro, an® obscure 
French colony on the West Afr 
can seoast, At the very outs 
the author, with his character 
tic passion for penetrating, point- í 
ed and profound observati 
says Africa often seems “in 
state of becoming”. It is us: 
and abused by one and all, i 
cluding its leaders. As in the 


he sees the “personality cult” as 
the root cause of African decay. 
In spite of its pertinence, the 
second narrative seems flat, es- 
pecially in comparison with the 
earlier section, and also because 
Naipaul’s writing offers no s 
prises, 
_ Due mainly to the similar s 


ie) ae 


to encou- 
see Naipaul's 
of an 
bitter- 
„ &n outsider 
distinct advantage 
detached view 
and objective 
ight 
— the Naipau- 


mE zen 
| by N. J. Nanporia 
re 


i Bm the collapse of 
| consolidation of the British 


Í ted by the decline of Mughal 


= Smith: A 


East India Company was 
the bliched, We therefore have 
both the British “eye” and the 
Indian “eye” operating at this 
time in, 6o to speak, their pri- 
stino freshness on the subconti- 
nent, unconditioned by precon- 
ceptions, conscious prejudices or 
the limitations of an established 
school of painting. Both “eyes 
took it all in, uncritically and 
innocently; and it is as a much 
needed testimonial to this rela- 
tively neglected Ppody of work 
that these splendid albums have 
been reproduced under the, edi- 
torship of E. Alkazi, with intro- 
ductions and notes by Mildred 
Archer. 2 

Among other things they re- 
present a skilful exploitation of 
the enormous riches of the 
India Office Library. Although 
ihey are an aspect of the Raj, 
they capture the flavour of 
time when a consciousness © 
the Raj had yet to develop an 
still lacked definition, The Bri 
tish “eye” was intent on explora- 
tion, and the Indian -one on 
adjustment to British attitudes 
and the many “novelties” the 
new encroachers offered — fur- 
niture, clothes, houses, pastimes 
and customs. There was an inter- 
mingling receptivity on both 
sides; and if the British, impres- 
sed by the Indian miniature tech- 
nique, asked for scenes of tra- 
ditional customs, religious obser- 
vances, and the exotica of the 
period such as  hookah-burdars 
and silver stick bearers, the 
Indian artists on their part turn- 
ed their bewildered eye on, the 
British way of life in India, a 
study of manners, habite and 
customs that was more than a 
record and included an unintend- 
ed commentary which can only 
now be read, with amusement, 
delight and pleasure. 

This all-embracing spirit of 
accessibility to everything expe- 
rience offered was never more 
successfully embodied than in 
the person of Colonel James 
Skinner, son of a Scottish cap- 
tain and a Rajput lady. Far from 
being agonised, in the Jatterday 
manner, by this double 
tance Skinner was enriched 
the two traditions his parents 

7 mey mom ANa: 
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‘Were pictori- 


“centres of power wher- 
ever the East India 
being 


EES 


the Mughal rule and the 


presence a chaos of political 
| and social influences prevail- 
_ ed to which there was å sym- 
pathetic counterpart in the 
‘ut world. New influences had 
ot altogether taken root and old 
“ones had not been discarded, It 
“yas a betwixt and between %itu- 
‘tion, tentatively experimental, 
“artially receptive, and stimula- 
ugly eclectic, 
| British artists began to arrive 
a search of the “picturesque” „ 
sd also to document the Indian 
avirenment. Their pictures were 
artly instructive and partly an 
esthetic respor®e to ev exe 
erience, They were also à means 
«i psychologically coming to 
‘rms with something bizarre, 
~~ verwhelming, colourful, seeming- 
’ larger than life, and beyond 
el, eu: of lesen 
at great period stan of the 
Seman abroad, the, water- 
lcur, helped to reduce mod- 
led impressions and feelings into 
mething resembling the “order” 
~=<centtal to the cravings of 
© imperialist soul, 
At the same time 
tists, dispersed and 


Indian 
discri- 


‘hority, were attracted to the 
2 Seutres of power wherever 


o Calcutta 
rded. 


Panorama, scene 
travel, town and 
into one; and it wa 
tural course that th 


ty, 


© various 


everything that waa 
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The Tranquil Eye : The Watercolours 
Journey Down th 
‘(Both Published by Al-Falak 


Of Colonel Rob 
e Ganges, 1830 Gi 5.50) 


and Scorpion, London) 
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represented, and liberated by his 
refusal to recognise a. need for 
reconciliation. Respected and 
honoured by his peers and loved 
by both communities he was the 
quintessential figure of his age, 
the adventurer as hero with all 
tbe virtues and few of the fail- 


_ings of that period character. 


In the fashion of anyone of 
status in those days Skinner 
bad an “album” all of whose 
38 portraits are of Indians, re- 
flecting his passionate attachment 
to the adventurers life, the 
spirit and ideals of his regiment, 
the turbulence of the unsettled 
years of the turn of the century, 
his friendships and interests, He 
lived in style and gave large 


Within reach of his aesthetic facul- 
ties. He is to be numbered 
among those minor yet impres- 
-Sive characters whose private 
moments in India, now available 
to us in his paintings, speak 
rather more eloquently than the 
set pieces of monumental art 
that figure so prominently in 
officia] histories. River travel 
was a perilous business in those 
days as was so much else, but 
the impression of tranquillity 
Smith’s paintings convey comes 
as a refreshing echo from one 
ittle corner of the Indian past 
One imagines Smith living in 
semi-Indian style in Delhi with 
-his ian bibi hazards 
that this says very much more 
than Forster's or 


dinner parties. When asked_whv— 
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he had bull has long bee 
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Lean’s Passage. °° = 


5 andopadhyay (1783-1855), had 
i the A early in life, from 
tta, Nadia District to Calcutta. to try 
t- his luck in thatwrdpidly develop- 
ing city. Here Pitambar ‚round 
about 1800 joined a firm” of 
English attorneys, Collier and 
Bird, the Government solicitors 
of the day. Womesh’s father, 
‚irisn Chunder, who had now 
dropped Bandopadhyay in 
avour cf the more simple 
anerji, also became an attorney 
of the East India Company’s 
Supreme Court. According to 
Surendranath Banerjea's auto- 
ween lern biography, “It was Girish Chun- 
Mricts. And, I, der and Romanath. Law who 

f Mg why even vindicated the capacity of our 
or these early countrymen in this branch of 
Of Mile or nothing the legal profession.” Doubt- ` 

ean 1 ia of today. less it was his heredity that gave 
forgotten is Womesh Chunder his aptitude 

%8 hunder Bonnerjee, for the law. 

h ¢ vith Allan Octa- | Womesh Chunder did-not start 

A ae pen ler his exit from, life as Womesh. Born Umesh, 
recutive Council) | his name was anglicized after 
of public-spirited | the fashion of the time, a trans- 
formation which greatly grieved, 


pre 


a= 


5 
endl Indians of the 


ee: 


AY HA in the actual’ it was said, a venerable aunt as 
iment of the Congress; being an unfortunate metamor- 


sits first President in phosis of ia UVC inte a We 
and wio was accorded Young Womesh, as he had be- 
Her hour a second time come, was not, it seems, one of 
i fiename finds an oc- the world’s workers as a boy at 
etin in a history the Hindu College; but, despite 
k bul his work on be- this, his natural capacity always 
bite Congress and the gained for him a high place in 
pies Jong been buried his examinations, and finally 
Yet he deserved enabled him to win a scholarship 
steritv, ; for further education in England 
ince ae 1844, W. C. Bonnerjee founded by a wealthy Parsee, 
descendant of an old Jamsetjee Jeejeebhai, 
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had built i 
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en gi 


| un 


| One eilect of the case, 
| with the intemperate 
} of large segments of 
a gic ten Womesh Chunder Bonnerjee 
g e TOA j 
fon, T | Lord Ripon, in particuls) Pe at once ran up against the judgeship. Of the'many cases | 
et fro C | support to the Bill, wa| S22ss of orthodoxy from the side in which he was engaged one l; 
a ones crease in W, C. Bonneral s- his family, and the Kulin deserves mention for its politi-~| ` 
1 el tical activities. The | community in general, who all cal importance; his defence of | j 
i | ancestor of the Indian | Pad the strongest objections to [Surendranath Banerjea, another d TE 
5 wo Congress was the Indi: ag AeMiement of any of teir stalwart. Congressman of the pat Ä 
ts it | ciation, founded py S y crossing the unholy: jearly days, in a famous contempt \ 
AN | | nath Banerjea. Tilis w ocean ome RON displayed jot court case. Surendranath S 
o M | y a Bengali bodyš”an | 2 ,ebellious and adventurous had extended himself to the full \ 
ar h i decade was to elaps spirit. Undeterred by opposition, in an arlicle in his newspaper, rat 
> set pl j hree simultaneous fie tao advantage of the Durga The, Bengalee, to condemn the | pi 
ntal © een Were held | (ion of his family im the Bliova of the igh Court, who had ant B RE 
na | . utta, Bombay and Maj! ceremony to slip iati il dneradienbless Renta hes 
rom first presided over bye ony to slip away quietly. apparently ineradicable habi ia 
i mar oct ’ of getting under Indian skins. 4 
| histor De, the second by | === This judge had already contra f 
onnerj 1a aeae COD E E, 
i Ni | Algae aii oe the t By N.B.B. vened with impunity the judi- \ E 
3 EEE ; an aA convention OnO OTAS i 
tres 0) Wap Te a Nauen] art in politics, by openly |` ae 
geben Zab result of the i i itati slow i F 
Eine these three conferencesj] Aided and abetted by an English | }speusing the agitation of Angles | 
ran | He fined ssociation, will found his way to London, Here He now set Bengal by the ears 
ea | bey meeting tn 1885|] ne was in great financial straits by ordering the production of al 
at en u of interest ||| eo many months, until his family saligram, or stone idol, 
ale) nedyiceroy, the M family accepted the fact that he, in court for identification, This jf 
peir Dufferin and Ava’ (of v Eu ious both to lamen-/ order was well caleulated to, t 
‘vits used to say “You E E ENER E medl offend Hindu susceptibilities, |" f 
set a duffer out to gelf ane him the funds necessary) and as such`was a'flagranit violas, 2 
jerin”) supported _tE for his stay in England ary tion of the Queen’s Proclamation "I ‘ 
aygely on the ground thp| *° A of 1858. Sunrendranath gave E 
ylesirable to’ give | Called to the Bar through the free rein to his nen, comparing I 
Bean ee a h Middle Temple in 1867, he re- fy, ‚Justice Norris with Lord. 
Ing off steam/frorn time i 


turned home to be forgiven by lChiet Tustices. Tefriee won 
his taniy for his serious lapse (Seroggs of {ith century England, 
from Brahminical propriety and 9 comparison which was sum- 
to join the Calcutta Bar, The cient to cause the offended judga! 
Bar at the time was the mono- fo institute contempt proceed- 
poly of a particularly able band ings. o 
of English, Scottish and Irish 


barristers, there being fewer THE SENTENCE 


than half a dozen Indian mem- p 
bers. Yet he soon rose toj W.C. Bonnerjee undertook the 
eminence, becoming the acknow-| defence, and was apparently 
ledged leader of the Bar within! under the “mpression that an 
twenty years of entering it, expression of regret on one sid 
He twice refused a High Court coupled with a small fine ‘on | 
z 7 ham. Daten os a 
nerjee not only RT 
r (Continued on Page V, Col, J) 
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Even! later, when the 
„Seemed to him to beg 
“much ‘influence and i 

definitely to oppose di 

sense enough ta sive 
(ing: “Have it with yo! 

of against, common se 
| you thatu i 


For the first 20° 
so of its lite the Cong 
no atternpt at ` tougi 
masses, duty.) 


CC0 Bhagavad R i i ERTS fate Co 5 3 i ; e S 


fe € d : eee ® = 
è : d # the: situation. t 
Re 4 he was quite 
ott ; Bel Bench of the _ a 10 
Mg On HO a vith i 
a í; i 4 y give a sense of direction and 
purpose to the growing intelli- 
gentsia. Its political program- 
me was very moderate, Dada- 
hai Naoroji in his presidential 
speech at the second Congress 
spoke as follows: “It is our 
good fortune that we are under 
a rule which makes it possible 
Ors of disapproval on for'us to meet in this manher. | 
The Statesman, with It is uñder the civilizing rule of | 
tablo and universally the Queen and people of England 
2d editor, Robert Knight, that: we meet here together, 
(0) fa stout fighter for Indian hindered by none, and are allow- 
„ was in the van of the ed freely to speak our minds 
eition; and later, when without the least fear and with- 
Q 9Ht himself became entang- out the least hesitation. Such a 


months’ im! 
The, Indian mem- 
Bench Mr 


X 


greete 


A an equally famous defama- thing ïs possible under British 
case, Bengal, as a quid pro rule, and British rule only. Then 
2%, readily subscribed a lakh I put the question Plainly: Is 
2 Ya Prupees for his defence, As this Congress & nursery of sedi- 
(A 4 Ff Surendranath himself, he re- tion and rebeilion against the | 
Le . #8 ords that was very well British Government” (Cries of 
52, % 2% #eated in jail, and he never lost! No, no) “or is it another ston 
Hs 4% Yop i is ce or his sense, in the foundation of s Anty o 
er 2, e 4 It was said of him| that Government ries Of Yes, | 
$73 ec G many years afterwards, when he yes. W or years 
joined the first Minis y after were to elapse before the Con- 
%, || the Government of India Act of gress moved into Sedition, and 
1919, that he “was fully entitled | nearly 40 years after that |/ 
‚fo do so, since he was the first into open rebellion 
| ongressman to have qualified It was within this framework 
[for the position by having been, of moderation that W, C. Bon- 
son. 


nerjee worked, and it is within 
One effect of the cas 


e, together this framework that his work, 
with the intemperate agitation like that of his contemporaries, 
of large segments of Anglo- must be judged. From its incep- 
India against the Ibert Bill in | tion the C 


Ongress pressed un- 
general and the liberal Viceroy, ceasingly for concurrent examin- | 
Lord Ripon, in particula forchis | ations for the LCS, to be held, 
support to the Bill, was ta in- e London and India, for the 
crease in W. C. Bonnerieds poli- pening of military colleges and 
tical activities. The political he commisioned ‘ranks of the 
ancestor of ‘the Indian National the a Army, the Separation of 


Congress was the Indian Asso- e judiciary from the execu- 
ciation, founded Py Surendra- 


nath Banerjea. This was main- 
y a Bengali body” and nearly 
i decade was to elapse before 
| three simultaneous all-India 
| tonferences were held at Cal- 
‘Gutta, Bombay and Madras, the 
first presided over by Surendra- 
nath, the second by W. C 
Bonnerjee and the third by 
Allan Hume, 

The Indian National Congress 
f the merger of 


ve, the jury system, monetary 
teform and the like, though it 
was only with the passa e of 
time that these objectives, the 
details of which are to be found 
in the annual resolutions, came 
to be attained, 


W. C. Bonnerjee’s claims to 
recognition by history rest, 
thtrefore, on grounds other than 
the immediate success or failure 
of the early Congress program- 
me. For the first 20 years 
of the existence of the Congress, 
he was the. dominating figure in 
India’s political life, His social 
and political creed resied on two 
Pillars, Tae aed oe be 


esse 


Ys pro- Y 
You gress, The first was emphasized 
3 in his “presidential address in | 
jerin” he the. 188 


argel 


i somewhat premature to an age! 
which is stil} tinkering aroun 
with committees for nation 
Integration, emotional Integr, 
tion, communal integration ani 


the like: sp” af bs 
The second ‘pillar was shis 
altitude to catie Wi a 
nerjee noti only e 
< (Continued on Page 
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fı [tary friends, John Bright, Al- 


her , and did- not hesitate to 
les | pay iheir tribute to him. He 

. Stay Sch Reed was one of the founding ee 
from. Pi ? ah 2 = = of the Indian „National ne 
jall ideas’oX easierand have come} 7, nursed it in its infancy, and 
ipo hate “Aye er oralizing’ was the main source of its’ ever 


e cou 5 d 


z a aus of the great 
soil and civilized. armosphere Sr ih aan he was re- 
| an ne a garded in official circles in India 

ngland. by | 


re litt d parliamentary circles in 
their very nature, can have little England, E a nigh 


a a could status and pre ige re woe 
a i ji i not only essential at that stag 
ner Tal, ot ational development but 
Fiets would arise from the Ne er 
ashes of ‚his eon stess ao anan | regarded by the : Government. 
caste, regionalisı i 1 factors of thus, when the time came for 
ee ante —the others to puke charge, iney ya 
ae ap i e ble to take over a going = 
inni £ elections under ihel & eee OVSE OnE E 
E ENE and responsible cern, with its on well 
government of his dreams. and strongly laid. = Wo 
For representative and res- the man eat goes ne : eh 

i ernment W. C, Bon- Chunder Bonnerjee, v. t 
ponsible government W. C. 1 er ponpe Tem Soe Ne pa 

j lays ressed very him there might v IV 
ee “What = want”, he ®ongress organization worth the 
said as President of the eighth name for others to build on. 
Con ss in 1892, “and have a In the official History of the 
right io geii thà our couatry;, Independence Movement, by TE 
men should have the opporiun4}Tara Chand sponsored by : F 
ity of representing to the Gov4| Government of India, a w oe 
ernment the views of the people | likely to become the ee 
of this country. What we wan | text book for young India, W. C. 


i; is that there should be respon! Bonnerjeeis—giverr two_one-line 


sible government in India.!§casual references in volume two. 
hes E no mean objectives! One relates to his election as 
Which to set one’s sights President of the first session of 
i years ago. @2Svords used the Congress, and the second to 
‚will bear comparison witl»Tilak’s\ his criticism of the Indian Coun- 
-| “Swaraj is my birih-right, and I 
"| will have it.” 


ahead, and that the key to poli- 


if 
tical reform lay not in India but | 
in London, W. C. Bonnerjee took || 
two practical steps to try to 
persuade the people of England 
of its desirability, First, alon 
with Dadabhai Naoroji; he stoo 
f zeeecuön to the House—o 
ge nus at a Liberal; He wa 
| unsuccessful a St attempt. 
and his bright prospects fond 
| second were cut short by his |. eel 
| premat death in 1906 while |} x 
Jon his" way Back to India to 
help: in the agitation against the 
Partition of Bengal. Of greater 
“Importance than election to the 
ouse of Commons was the fact 
| that he had already made many | 
influential contacts in London 
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| With the help of parliamen- 


|  |fred Webb and the i 5 
{ |Charles Bradlaugh see > 


| others, he 


f 
i 
1 
| amentary Committee for India | 
| in order to further i 


generations, 
been many re 
Oratory in 4 
bul few their mon 
in London was not 
vain, for the India 
of 1892 wa 
efforts and of 
ce; 
me up 
cal D A 


target 
| was anoth® 
{didino l 
Mi 


ion tha ve 
Sognition A Alone |. 


well a y f 2 
contributi national 


aan 
“London, was 2 i 
headine in The 

the Conquering He 
of whom Surendrana 
could write as late a 
his Autobiography “h 
\;the Congress movemen 
j and air of responsibil 
cial eyes which 


possessed... 

recognition of 
the adaptation 
given end, in wis 
manlike counsel and 


attainment as a lawyer 


than: is. generally known.” 


tions of Congressmen, who 
so much.to his time and, 


ro 
th Banerjea | 
s 1925 in| 
@ gave t 
t a dignit 
ity in offi 
otherwise 
Would perhaps would not hay 
In the calm, clea 
the situation, i 
of means for & 
e and states- 
uidance, 
he was without a peer Mira- 
beau is dead,... The death of 
such a man was a heavy loss 
to the country”. And to whom, 
at his death, Gopal. Krishna 
Gokhale, who sueceeded to the 
leadership, paid the following 
tribute: “Mr Bonnerjee’s ciaim 
to our admiration and’ gratitud 
rested, of course, on a muc 
wider basis than his preeminent 
. He 
was, dn addition; Dan arden 
patriot...and since that tim 
(the foundation of the Congress) 
to the moment of his ‘death Mr 
Bonnerjee was the life and-seul 
of the movement, He ungrud- 
gingly gave to the eause’his time | | 
; and resources, and this none á 
JA 
a pity that such a man has be vif 
neglected by succeeding ger 
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i diy figures 
gale hör 4 except 
member of -that 


"E e: A z co 
LE: NEGLECTED SERVANT 
hi A o / 
| N D | A ; he House of Lords, that he had 
O never met a man of an 
f ationality more gifted with 
F MODER ATES AND arliamentary ` capacities. Mr’ 
(0) okhale would have obtained a’ 
1 osition of distinction in any 
| ISTS SEEN IN FOCUS arliament in the world”, 
n M In December, 1903, he was! 
f py B. R- NANDA e eiie General Secretary | 
= 3 of the Indian National Con- | 
le passed away in February,1915, at the gress at the Madras session. | 
Gre Statesman wrote that “Mr Gokhale „fwo, years latet; When ne was 
À A T: ‚ he ha e distinc- | 
of 7 jeader that India has ever produced— ion of being the youngest pre- 
ale: fest man”. ident of the Indian National’ 
eate: ongress at its Banaras session. 
These were years of a new 
political ferment. Thanks to a 
series of unpopular measures in | 
the closing period of Curzon’s 
régime the political tempera- 
ture had risen. The premises 
and policies of the Congress 
leadership were being - ques- 
tioned by the younger genera-4 
tion. At the Banaras Congress® y 
in 1905, a head-on clash was 
almost miraculously avoided. A 
crisis was averted in December, 
1906, by the desperate ex- 
edient of inviting the 80-year- 
old Dadabhai Naoroji to come 
from England to preside over 
the Calcutta Congress. ` 
In the events which led a 
year later to the split between! 
the two wings of the Congress, 
Gokhale played an important, 
il z ö ? though not a dominant, rle. 
jie and finally G, K, Gokhale whose birth cen- The tragedy at Surat was the 
by the Gandhian tenary is being celebrated outcome of a clash of principles 
is is of course a ‘ BE E as well as of personalities, of 
mate view of what start in his political ‚career, mistrust as well as miscalcula- 
was pardonable at Ranade enjoyed the confidence tion It was Pherozestiah Mehta 
in the intensified and respect of the top Congress who-had the decisive voice in: 
% nationalist move- leadership; to be known as his] fhe councils of the Moderates 
fie 1920s, political pyotegé—was—a—decided asset to] at surat, but it was Gokhale 
tad to be sharply a young politician, Close asso-! Who had to bear the brunt of 
Ihe case of Gokhale, ciation with Ranade also drew he schism in the Congress 
ite eclipse which Gokhale into the pier contio wnich followed. - 
whole Moderate versies over issues of social re- 
| the heat and dust form, which rent the public life CRISIS IN CONGRESS 


tan politics at the . of Poona in the 1890s and Gokhale’s emergence as a 
ftatury lingered and generated a poison ‚which was national leader in 1905 coincid- 
ficulties of an to spill into provincial an ed with a crisis in the Indian 


Nearly national politics for two decades. | National Congress. It also Co- E 
filler the transfer There were confrontations be- |incided with the return to power é 
q men. and events tween the two parties over ‘the | + the British Liberal Party and : 
torical focus, it Age of Consent Bill in 1891 and hsg appointment of John Morley F 
e possible to see the Poona Congress in 1895. D Secretary of State for India. , ; 


fe and times in. Ranade’s party suffered a serious ane f 
ti 2 During the next three years, 
a setback in 1896 when the Sarva- IE, ity aroposale: fer eonn l 
AE PATRIOTS janik Sabha was captured by} iit tional reform, were on, the 
in Gokhale was Tiigi ToT, anade sent 1 anvil, Gokhale Men | 
vats ago on Gokhale to London to ajhə»ear Seuran point of view to the, ; 


Kotluk, a small N 

tnafiri mall before the Royal Commission. Secretary of State. But on the 

Saasen Ri ee ee 
A solid. s ; Crete 

traditional masterly exposition of the Indian en what wad assumed at 
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arashtra’s 


i, C . However, it was in his | A 
Ee orale evidence, under the search- the ae ever faraiablel ihal ? 
lo and {ng examination of old India It is, ho ea APAS ERS 
as father hands like Sir James Peile, thas bure oa Go. bale rate the 3 
HOON 30. wun x me abet, is, ae by his insistence on Indian f 
PRY 6 up ın pa3ayıy WA \\claims to selfgovernment, In 

1 Suijow ephpms March, 1903, Lord Curzon—who x 
ao 8} 0417 EEE, usually found it difficult to` 
R JEE EA e admire anyone exgept himself a 
m Da ERA, asoid SP | —described Gokhale in a private n 
ade pazver 3Aey PM | letter to the Secretary of State y 
ek uayods ou pug ‘osnuw 19799 | as a very able and courageous it 
een 19974 , ‘BUU Ae person, a Mahbratta, Brahmin, a 
oanu atom 2 ledas mol| a Congressman ... highly cul- F 
N sau? JO Sales y tivated adnot unreasonable i s 
( Ui EEN ee Curzon’s admiration was to be ' 
m. soon tempered by indignation - 
ou) when Gokhale offered the stout- i 
ayy "sapssorduf 10 ie st resistance in the Imperial i 
IPT IM sanpa ƏM fenci to the Universities and s 
ee Bi "al Secrets Bills. 4 
po It is a strange paradox that 5 

during the years when Gokhale 

was under heavy fire in the Ex- 
tremist Press By a British TES r 
4 pe his movements were ng 2 
è su poqrosop watched and his letters opened = 


ae ror by the CID. It may seem im 
3 | credible, but It is true that it 
was pot unusual for Cakana 
after having been closeted ‚for Im: 
several hours with the. Secre- a 
tary of State in the India e i 


ts hotel 
to be escorted back to his hotel 
tana what hoe mem 
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soil and civilized atmos 
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when a generation of 
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fer day in 
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i n 
+ baffles. This is an old story. China hes aay: Bee 
ie outsiders and it remains a mystery tor : 


u, ‘5 
i ins exciting. One wan 
it has been and een a He 


lt task. China is a world 


1 4 cites a 
rm 


p x mystery: 
other robe it. But for those of us 


ie world, it is an extremely difficu 


communists came into power in China in 1949, they made 


He itually inaccessible to outsiders. Perhaps they were fright- 


vl a ightened. 
u who rise to power through conspiracies are so frig SE 


m re busy conspiring against them. This 
pire he of ea Watching China, as the game was cal 
k, quite an esoteric business. Imagine ‚otherwise sane ne 
ig over millions of Chinese characters or Le hen 
ly day in search of some odd clue to what might be | a g. 
bit admire such industry even if the result compares with the Bice 
Wmountain in labour producing a mouse. 
iow changing — in a superficial sense. China, like others, wants 
lit not only foreign investors and technologists but also tourists. 
hoving open even Lhasa to tourists, But this will at best remove 
}imost obvious obstacle to an understanding of China. So uni- 
livilzation as China is not easy to interpret. But those who care 
kast take a peep into China. Inder Malhotra does that and tells 
fhe saw. He does not claim to interpret China for us. Which is 
China does not yield its mysteries except occasionally to those 
ote a lifetime to it. 
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when visitors to China had ended. But that is far its best the colony’s famous “free 
» Song used to from being the case. e enterprise”. You buy your all- 


Hine fo ss watching may have ceased th be inclusive ticket for the trip — 
der ane British Hong Kong’s principal indies costing between 60 and 70 U.S. 
stand main- after China’s opening of itsél to dollars — forgo some early morn- 

ie and gape the “outer barbarians”. But the ing sleep and wait in the lobby 

ih, en called the once barren rock which now is a of your hotel. ‘Thereafter every 

^, Peering over the flourishing, freewäeeling metro- thing is taken care gf by highly 
wim-faced Chinese Polis continues ‘to be a haven efficient. and courteous tour 
lo the vast and for those desirous of taking a guides. 

andmass was quick look at the world’s most Every would-be day-visitor to 

» however, Lit- -populous country which is beckon- China faces a Qilemma: Where 

Tallway train at ing the outside world as a billion- to go, Shenzen or Zhuhai? Most 

isi- Strong lucrative market. people opt for Shenzen. Not only 

essibl s Every morning countless bus- is it easier to reach, being right 

Is fasci © This loads of foreigners, with a sprink- across the land border from Hong 

ds mation for ling of Hong Kongers, leave for Kong, but it is also the largest, 

{ Bamboo Gimme: a day's visit not just to the Hong most successful and best adver- 
Yh as ift urtain is Kong-China border but right in- tised SEZ of China. Indeed cur- 
ilves, og ed by the side China: an experience few tently the investment in it is more 
hing ang ally by travellers to Hong Kong want to than twice that in all the three 
ts mad the ad- miss, This has been made possi- other SEZs put together, Of these, 
ble by China’s six-year-old deci- Zhuhai, on the other side of the 
sion to set up four “special eco- Pearl river estuary, is also close 

nomic zones” to attract foreign to Hong Kong while Xiamen and 

investment and technology. Clear- Shantou are in the Fujian pro- 
ly the objective is furthered by ‚Vince on the Chinese coast oppo- 
allowing as many outsiders as ‘site Taiwan. 

possible into these zones, of I chose Zhuhai not merely to 

which two are in close proximity be different from the majority of 
to Hong Kong. There is no need tourists, voting with their feet for 
for a visa for a trip to a SEZ. Shenzen, but also because to visit 

Other formalities too are reduced Zhuhai means that you have to 
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Japan, tra- 
ut hordes, 


) i would to the minimum though a visitor go via Macau, the 428-year-old 
Xf Hong must carry his or her passport. Portuguese colony with a lot of 
pe In organising the daily visit, Hong legend, myth and romance built 


Kong's travel agencies display at around it, As it happened, the 
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JOURNEY TO NANKING: f 
no. 


journey to Macau and Zhuhai 
took place on the day after the 
Portuguese President, Mr. eAnto- 
nio Romalho Eanes, on a visit to 
Beijing, had agreed with the Chi- 
nese Premier, Mr. Zhao Ziyang, 
that Macau, like Hong Kong, 
would revert to Chinese sovereign- 
ty three years before the end of] 
the century. | 


Hong Kong. All 
hydrofoils were chockful and, as 
J discovered later, most of the 
travellers were bound for Zhn- 
hai, with a swing through the | 
tiny and tantalising Macau } 
thrown in. Tourist buses, lined | l 
up along Macau's quayside 7 
were full in next to no time. p 


nese, West Evropeans, Australians | | 
and at least one South African, 


mitted without any fuss as soon © 
as his or her passport was stamp- 
ed, I was asked to cough up 
Hon Kong $50 Gust Over | 
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Í Tourists, particularly from the United States and Japan, travel not in droves but in hordes to see the Sun Ya 
other places of interest on the approved route. 


Rl which in 
ndges, is not 
2 “only for izi 
fore had the trave] trade treated their life-style more easily than fully to fill the customs in Neck mean! | 
me so fairly, with that of Hong Kong. ` More- tion form requiring a detai e APSE] 
At this stage, a young lady over, the Portuguese passports in statement of watches, cameras, that only ale 
from Macau took over the the possession of the Macanese jewellery and foreign currency lution had boat 
leadership of the guides to in- enabled them to Migrate tq, Por- carried by each visitor, “Please past were Ik 
troduce us to the Principal attrac- tugal at will though not many do not lose any of these items, 
tions of her Parish. These inevit- 


beii 
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és to Wee Pie z 
of them wished to exercise fhig pleaded the guide, “The Chinese a Bet a Aaya 
| ably turned ‘out to be casinos, Tight. are very sensitive about, foreign dressed int f to Jez 
for Macau lives on gambling, By contrast, the British de- goods being sold in their coun- 
Just as Sri Lanka lives on tea, pendent territory Passports, given try”, ’ Tecent n 
Burma on rice and Thailand on by Britain to “the denizens ‘of If it is true that the first I: » Was Wi 
its night Jife, Hong Kong, do not entail any pgession is usually the last en n Sona fe 
s right of residence in the U.K. If pression as well, it should no Fed 3 
_ Oh, Macau! h 


they did, a very large part of be forgotten (Indian get 
; Hong Kong’s five-and-a-half mil- authorities should please no a 
„ A little digression here seems lion Population would have that a foreigner’s first su cts, prom, 
in order. Back in Hong Kong made a &ush for Heathrow bet- of a country depends on ds hareavcrale q's 
later that night a rich Indian ween now and 1997. But then treatment received at the han u 
businessman bemoaned that rela- that is a different story, of immigration and customs. by 
rom Macan it fakes five he impression left on China 
- I made no minutes by foot and Just over a the brief encounter with Cl an 
t y Surprise over minute by bus at tO get to was a favourable one. Immig 
his remark. He explain i i tion officers were - all foun 
lo 
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i A China.. But dressed in somewhat 30082, 3 
a and Lisbon were not on talking the time taken to cross the gate- stitched uniforms of white an anne 
A terms with "ach other, Indians way depends on the lengths of and khaki shorts. They were BR ot i $ 
© Wae not alowed tg land at Ma- queues at the immigration foun- lite and cleared us fast En sequel Ong] 
| cay. But now that Indians were ters. Here again the commendable The customs were even quicken wild 3 
= welcome efficiency of the Hi 
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1 Ong Kong tour presumably because none of u yestors 
agencies makes its 


Nea elf felt, carried any baggage. twined 
acau itself, our guardian de . 

1 angels, the tour guides, ` " Feeling 
backs, even the shirts on their ed a serial num and hee A Familiar 
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for Fiction for her novel Rich Like Us.. 
RE view, she speaks to Nergis Dalal on a 


|—— 


one knows when one is on solid 
ground. 

Q. The announcement of the 
award must have come as a 
pleasant surprise—a vindication 
of your own opinion?. Your 
judgement as opposed to that of 
others? 

A. “Judgement” on the publish- 
ing scene seems to be tied up with 
Current ideas of what will sell 
and with balance sheets, that 
intrinsic value doesn’t always en- 
ter into an assessment of a book. 
It is the last thing some publish- 
ers are looking for, But of course, 
the award was a vindication. 
When others recognise exactly 
what one has tried to do, it is a 
truly wonderful moment, 

Q. In what way is this novel 
different from anything you have 
written before? 

A. It tells two stories instead 
of one. It spans more time and 
is less conventional in the telling. 
I feel I was able to go throug 
the looking glass more com- 
pletely, see further and in more 
directions. Then I had lived with 
the background and the main 
character for a number of years. 
They were ripe and ready to be 
delivered, 

Q. I think you once said all 
your books were more or less 
autobiographical. Is this true of 
this one too? » 

A. I have never said so. Alb 
books come out of experience, 
one’s own or other people's, and 


all fiction:veers away from its fac-; 


tual starting as ‘soon as it starts 


to be written. The only novel I- 


based on an actual event in my 
own life—divorce—was The Day 
in- Shadow, and there too, the 
book was certainly not about me. 


Q. You have been through 
many traumas—marital break- 
down, estrangement, alienation, 
exploitation and ‘in general a sort 
of malfunctioning of the human 
spirit. Has it helped you to 
reach your present state of sym- 
pathy, understanding and autho- 
rity? 

A. This is a very big subject. 
Im not sure what you mean by 
‘alienation’, and ‘estrangement.’ 
From my roots? Just the oppo- 


` 


site is true. I have a very strong 
emotional as well as intellectual 


attachment to my roots.. And, ‘mal 
functioning of the ‚human spirit, — 


I have certainly been plagued with 
‘wondering from time to fime why 
I was born and what I'm doing 
here and why I haven’t had to 
worry about my next meal when 
millions live lives of anxiety and 
drudgery. And then there js the 
problem of evil and pain. At times 
all that abstract conjecture has 
become very personal, with the 
need to atone for the terrible 
things people do to each other. 


Some of these matters fel] into . 


place for me when I gaye up the 
Struggle to be an atheist, Athei- 
sm—or agnosticism—is my 


en 
tal family background, but Fin] 
a believer to the marrow of m 


bones, and much has become 
clearer to me since I faced the 
fact., I hope it has helped me to 


BT 


| 
| 
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grow in sympathy and under- 
‚standing. I would like to think 
so And ‘authority’ perhaps, 
comes out of knowing what one 
believes in, whatever that might 


be. 

Marital breakdown is always a 
difficult experience and unless 
one is completely insensitive, it 
leaves scars. But the plus points it 
has left me with are increased 

-confidence and independence, 
And à os e and: 
concerns that. would never have 
crossed my path otherwise in the 
rather narrow, selfish life I lived, 
shut away from everyday reali- 
ties. 

Q. You have been an {mpla- 
cable opponent and critic of Mrs. i 
Gandhi's sole of functioning. 
Do you think this has affected 
the rewards you might have cx- 
pected? Almost every other ma- 
Jor Indian novelist has been 


| 
| 
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awarded the Sahitya Akademi 
Award at some time or the other. 
You are one of our most dis- 
tinguished and best known Indian 
author, and yet there has been 
No recognition. 

Mrs. Gandhi was allergic 
to criticism and it angered her 
more if it came from a member 
of her own family. Obviously the 
whole idea of autonomy suffered 
under such a regime—whether it 
was the independence of the civil 
service, or the academic world, 
or our various Akademis. Judging 
from my experience of the Aka- 
demi, it would have surprised 
me exceedingly if the Sahitya 
Akademi had the guts to recognise 
į an outspoken critic of Mrs. 
41 Gandhi's style, such as myself. 
I was a member of their Advisory 
Board for English in the "705 
and I had occasion to part com- 
} pany with them in 1975-76. In 
\ 1975 I urged the Akademi to 
il pass a resolution condemning, 

censorship and imprisonment 
| without trial. After much delay 
and dilly-dallying they informed 
me in 1976, that they were not 
willing to do so. The Jearned 
members of the Akademi’s august 
Board, trembled at the very 
idea of standing up to be count- 
ed. I resigned from the Advi- 
sory Board and have refused to 
N serve since on a book selection 
= į panel. I found their lack of in- 
i tegrity nauseating. 
Q. Can I ask a few auestions 
about writing? This fellowship 
allowed yom to devote all your 
-to` writing ‘your book, which 
"a is not. possible, presumably, at 
home? But when at home, do you 

write everyday, or only under 
‘inspiration’. 
A. I work at my desk every 
‚morning for about three hours. 
When Im not working ‘on a 
bock. this means writing news- 
paper or magazine articles. ‘Inspi- 
ration’ comes only in fits and 
starts. I haven't found it very re- 
liable. Those are the passages I 
usually have to dispense with 
_ | afterwards. Just getting on with 

e work and being steady and 
isciplined about it, is what pro- 
ices results, : 
Q. Does the process of writing 
late you to a certain extent 


ways felt the armies of the 
orki marched through my room 


mg 
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as I wrote and that Paradise 
must be a place where there are 


No interruptions. There's something ` 


about wanting to be left alone 
to write, that puts one in the 
selfish or the lonely category, sa 
far as society is concerned. Only 
my children loved me through 
it all. 

Q. Faulkner once said that 
environment was very important 
to a writer. Do you keep regular 
hours, writing at the same table 
in the same room every day with 
no visitors or phone calls? 

A. I keep regular hours and 
hope for the best. It is surprising 
how many people feel that writ- 
ing is something one dashes off 
in one’s spare time, or that ır 
is more important to be- sociable 
than write. 

Q. Can you describe any tech- 
nical problems that especially 
bothered you while writing this 
novel? 

A. Perhaps because I had the 
peace and isolation I needed and 
knew I was never going to be 
interrupted, I didn’t have any 
«problems with this novel. It went 
from start to finish without a 
hitch. It will probably never 
happen again. 

Q. A lot of people feel you 
are a better political journalist 


than a novelist. How do you 
see yourself — as a nove:ist or 
journalist? 


A. I am both. I am also a 
woman and an Indian and a eiti- 
zen of the world. Jn the course 
of a lifetime one is many things. 
Fiction is my abiding love. But 
I need to express myself on vital 
political -issues. Politica] and so- 
cial forces shape our lives. How 
can we be unaware of them? I 
believe there is what the Ame- 
rican writer, E. L. Doctorow, 
has called ʻa poetics of engage- 
ment, where commitment and 
aesthetics meet and give each 
other beauty and power, 


Q. Do you feel journalism is 
destructive of style and the writing 
of novels? 

A. Fiction and journalism be- 
long in two separate compart- 
ments, They require very different 
methods of work. One leads in: 
wards, the other outward. But 
they can, and bave, influenced 
cach other. Hemingway’s spare, 
direct style, comes out of journa- 
lism, 

Q. The central theme in all 
your books is always political. 
Do you\see any pattern in the 
developmy nt of your views as 
they have worked out in your 
novels? 

A. My novels have a political 
background ef a political ambi- 
ence. I didn’t plan it that way— 
I was dealing with -people and 
their situations — but looking. 
back, each one seems to reflect 
the hopes and fears the political 
scene held out to us at the time. 
With Rich Like Us, which has 
the emergency as a background. 
I have reached the end ‚of that 
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road. It exorcised 

shame-making national at eniole 
from my ‚system and win ence 
whole previous approach t Se 
ing, because my next novel, Pi 5 
for Departure, turned out t 

quite different, It has its politi y 
overtones and undertones too it 
has little resemblance to” ot 
thing I've written before, The 
left me with the feeling that there 
are all kinds of fresh pastures 
ahead and that, in a sense Tve 
only just begun to write, | © 


Q. Is the actual Process of 
writing pleasurable or painful? 

A, I suppose it is full of plea, 
surable anticipation and -painful 
engagement! Once I'm at jt I'm 
so absorbed and concentrated. 
that frankly I'm not aware of 
anything else. I only know it 
would be very painful not to be 
able to sit down at my desk and 


write. 

Q. Some writers — -Virginia 
Woolf for example — were pain- 
fully sensitive to criticism. Have 
you been much affected by your 
critics? 

A. I can’t say I have. I care 
a great deal about the judgement 


of those I respect, But otherwise 


my reaction is apt to depend on 
who the critic is and what his| 
her credentials as a critic are, 
Criticism as a literary form is 
not very developed: here and I 
have fairly rugged standards of 
my own to meet, which a particu- 
lar criticism (whether it is favour- 


‘Atheism — or agnosticism —i 
amily background, but I am a 


p, of my bones 
| 
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able or unfavourable) may not 
even be concerned with. 


Q. Do you re-read your own 
novels? Do you feel they expose 
a very private part of yourself? 

I don't re-read my novels 
unless I have to, for an article 
or a seminar or some such. I'm 
not interested in what I’ve al- 
ready done. Every novel is an 
“exposure of oneself — but it 1s 


also a process of self discovery. © 


Speaking for myself, I am com- 
pletely absorbed by the process 
of writing it, and not worried 
about what it may be exposing. 
Once it’s on paper its gone out 
of you and belongs to other 
people anyway. N 

Q. Has being Pandit Nehru's 
niece and Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit’s 
‚daughter been a help or a hin- 
drance to you in your writing? 

A. Here’s a quote from my own 
preface to my book, Indira 
Gandhi: Her Road to P 
(published by Frederick Ungar, 
New York, 1982), “I have been 
asked how I could be a critic 0 
one so closely related to me, in 
‘a country where ‘family’ com- 


earer to me since | faced Hhatlı 
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To hold your life in 
focus, that is at a de- 
_ tached distance of 
‘viewing in order to 
‘read and comprehend 
it, is the major thrust of 
Krishnamurti's teach- 
ings. 


[ 


by Badri Narayan 


4 N May 11, 1980, Krishna- 
EA murti was 85. To Asit 
Chandmal, this particular 
birthday is a landmark in his 
own life’s journey. Chand- 
mal celebrates the day’ by 
perpetuating it in a substantial 
i memorial in print, a grand pic- 
ture-book, evidence of both his 
sensitive pen and camera. 


a 
i 


-i 


| Each human being must nece-` 
| essarily realise, at a deep per- 


dividuality and that of his search 
| | for illumination; and it is not 
uncommon for a guide, or mas- 
ter, to trigger a meaningful inward 
experience in the situation in 
oneself. Asit Chandmal’s first 
contact with Krishnamurti (or 
‘ Krishnaji, as he affectionately re- 
į fers to him) began as a boy of 
}; nine at the behest of his grand- 
L mother: “It is more important to 
= | be with Krjshnaji than to go to 
school.” s 
{ For Krishnamurti, 
iconoclast of organised images, 
truth is a “pathless land,” hardly 
discoverable in the musty maps 
of intolerant cartographers of 
unthinking faiths and denomina- 
tions. To not want anything, 
‚ from anyone, human beings or 
gods, to accept to alertly live this 
life in the world without the 
į trammellings of habit-forced rea- 
soning, undergoing a Process of 
.. 5 constant questioning and self- ' 
| Questioning with rigid honesty 
-these are some 


the quiet 


major issues in 
teaching, 


| | Krishnamurti's 

| í Patience and geniality, collec- 

| | tedness and tranquillity act as 

| 1 | aids in ‚Tansmuting the state of 
our ordinary lives. Mental ui- 

| |) Poise and the cessation of thought 


can lead to self-understanding and 

“ more, “When you are Pate io 
the office”, advises Kris 

f the way, „look 

don’t keep thinking of what you 


Ean the energy 
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sonal level, the nature of his in- © 


Ke with intelligence 
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"HE QUIET ICONOCLAST: J Krishnamurti. Photo by the "if. 
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Your heart and i 
your brain, Be- 
Come slerder and vital.” Be 


Krishnamurti iş a i 
yrs Fi . rehi 

of artificial intelligence. fad cae 
puters, To apnroach “intelligence 
through thought,” he opi 
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One Thousand Moons: Kanhada: 


Text And Photographs By 
rams Inc., New York, Price 


F urti AP 
Krin Cha nda 
Not State 


e remarks, “And yet,” 


el mind” were not exercised. 
eo ' 
great chiens ple don’t see the 


landmal gratefully refers to 
e insights he has been able to 


e ; more ba 
5 of the gain from Krishnamurti’s presen- the k 

nd ohen na ad pectic engineering Ce. To Chandmal, as to een sae 

threat is the, ie nologies;” The of others, Krishnamurti is a ben- 

could det ers Biman brain ea master, a philosopher who is 

atrophy, if “the muscles. Soe Iving example of his philoso- 


pay, and an active source of ins- 
piration. Men and women, often 
being unable to persistently scru- 
tinise themselves, their personal 
actions or behaviour, or relation- 
ships, ‚approach Krishnamurti 
with intimate queries: they need 
advice, guidance, or else seek 
some form of supportive asser- 
tion. Krishnamurti is sympathetic 
to every doubt-caster and hints at 


. a solution to the problem. A ae 
ird, smell a ‘or instance, ten Chandmal, j P 
fs an anxious parent, asks him 
at would you do if you had 


Children?”, Krishnamurti has this 


ny the ae] N 


murti Al “CLOSED MYSTERY: A dwarf yaksha by the artist 


Chandi ~ Kanhadasa, (Early first century B.C.). 
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The exhibition was an 
excellent opportunity 
ło clear Indian art of 
undue mystique; to re- 
veal its full-bodied, ví- 
brant source and its 
widespread, .possibly 
unparalleled expression 
in sculpture. 


The 
Roving Eye 


by Lakshmi Lal 
I 
OR me, the awesome Fes- 
tival ‚of India spread of 
Indian sculpture at the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington started on a frivolous 
note. It reminded me forcibly’ 
that in the midst of the sublime 
there: firmly prevails the spirit 
of the ridiculous, It also put to 
rest whatever doubts I might 
have’ had about the zealous agi- 
tation that prevented temple pieces 
from travelling to the exhibi- 
tion. f think, m deep disap- 
pointment notwithstanding, the 
agitatora were justified. 


To get back to my story. Two 
teenagera walked just ahead of 
me. The younger one, who had 
already been to the show, was 
animatedly telling the other 
“You know what — at the 
Indian sculpture show, someone 
had stuck a jelly-bean into a 
statue's bellybutton.” The other 
purua back, “Jelly-belly”. 

hat, of course, was the begin- 
ning and perhaps, end of their 
response. 

Which brings me to the other 
lack in the exhibition. The blurb 
at the entrance and the indivi- 
dual captions did nothing to im- 
plant a seed of genuine enquiry 
in the minds of viewers fresh to 
the whols concept of Indian art 
itself, leave alone sgulpture; nor 


‘our decorative traditions. We, 


did they really inform. And every- f 
body does not buy an expensive 
catalogue. The aim, the cata- fi 
logue states, is “to give the | 
viewer an impression of Indian} 
sculpture as a whole...” True,’ 
but impressions need to be hela 
ed along. Exposure to a whole 
new pantheon, a whole new f 
approach to art, and a 5,000-ycar i 
tradition needs on-the-spot, im-j}F 
mediate, even if brief elucida- 
tion. A $ 
The common American viewer 
streaming through the sculpture 
show came in eager, was some- # 
what struck, but left with very 
little insight into our philosophy 
of art, our approach to concreti- 
sations and abstractions, or even 


each one of us, is divine, 
we keep stating, and you, dear 
Gods, whom we worship and By 
appeal to, are human. And Pp?! 
beyond both of us, lies the truth. | 
Th: Gods know this; we struggle $ 
to do so. All this is essential as 
a lounching pad into the myste- 
ries of Indian art and most orgni. 
this can be provided through ex-F2 
tended and detailed captioning. 
A caption can persuade and in- 
cite an interest, encapsulate the} 
myth or legend that makes art 
come alive. 

For instance, only in the ex-f 
cellent but sketchy audio-visual 
is it conveyed that Siva is our 
concept of necessary destruction 
as a prelude to creation; 


lt was not merely 
boosted me — it is they 
its many manifestations 
what comforts is the 
feeling that *5,000 yea 


not a phrase in the pasif 
Er 


although splendid pieces cover Sy eN 


the notion of Siva fairly comple- 
tely — Siva beneficent, Siva 
terrible, as in the Bhairava sam- 
ples. The parallel feminine pro- 
gression is also not underlined 

in the samples of his consort, © 
though here too the representa- i 
tion is fairly comprehensive — |; 
Parvati, Durga, Chamundi. © i 
Again ‘Saivite saint known ax ip 
Mother of Karikal’ throws no iE 


onssa rer But’ the 
tions are splendid. 
unburdening of what th 


bition has failed to do which 
the nit-picking reviewers birt 
right, it must be said that the 
selection was near-flawless in taste. | 
I saw pieces from India brought 
together which were a scattered | 
string of memories for me in my 
years of museum-wandering, j 
I have seen ‚some pieces from | | 
American museums that I never ı 
would have had the opportunitv | 
perhaps to set eyes on. And “I | 
greeted each one of the “famous. 
familiars” from Tanjore, Mathura, | 
‘Bharat Kala Bhavan and the | 
National Museum with fresh 
amazement and discovery and 
nearly unbearable pride. It Is 
good to feel the reassurance of | Í 
a great heritage, It was not me- | 1 | 
rely the glory of India that acd y 
boosted me — it is the strength 
that lies behind its many mani- 
festations, particularly of art. 
And what comforts is the survi- 
val of that spirit, the feeling | 
that “5,000 years of Indian Sculp- 
ture” is not a phrase in the past | 
tense. The informing demons of 
that same 
active and seething. ` 
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werful and grip- 
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fir her youth and 
ken away so that 
ih no distraction, 
phe Lord, All one 
ue female figure 
f flabby breasts. 
$ (00, and the ganas 
is with the weight 
fl movement that 
India in waves, at 
- all this, which 
mque about Indian 
[femains an undis- 
M The exhibition 
Kent Opportunity to 
mystery; to Clear 
{ undue mystique; 
fill-bodied and vib- 
pid its widespread, 
alleled expression 
owd not help in- 
4 comparison — 
Rbition sn the 
Museum of Arta 
mts. of Shiva”, 
things but most of 
ting — extend- 
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eloquent example of a caption 
that signifies nothing. Women, 
consorts, wives the world over 
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are generally represented as 
shorter. t could not fathom the 
significance of the phrase ‘more 


fully modelled’ — unless - the’ 
Caption writer meant more cur. 
yaceous, which as women they’ 
“are bound to be. As for linear, 
yes, they are vertical. Linearity 
was no more, and perhaps less 
than in most other “standing | 
pieces in the exhibition. If any- 
thing the eleventh century Karna-, © 
taka bracket figure of a woman, | 
for instance, was obviously more 
linear in concept and design. ~ 


I did feel too, I 
some, if not 
the irreplacea 
around not adequatel 
and couldn't help thinki 
what “happened to the 
nose in St. 
at and dam. 
great fuss 
M 


effec- | 
art-history, 
there is a 
i rather than a re 
connection to the precious life- 


z e is a fairl 
tive example of 
though here again 
rarefaction, 
blood of Indian art. It some- 
how stays. firmly in the 
museum on fixed pedestals 
and fails to step out, ex- | 
cite and fire. But the reproduc- & 
tions are splendid, After thia 
unburdening of what the exhi- i 
‘bition bas failed to do which ie 
the nit-picking reviewers birth- 
right, it must be said that the 
selection was near-flawless in taste, 
I saw pieces from India brought 
together which were a scattered | 
string of memories for me in my ‘@ 
years of museum-wandering. N: 
I have seen some en from |} 
American museums that I never | § 
would have had the opportunity | 
perhaps to set eyes on. And “Ii 
greeted each one of the “famous | 
familiars” from Tanjore, Mathura, 1 
‘Bharat Kala Bhavan and the | 
National Museum with f | 
amazement and discovery and i 
nearly unbearable pride It \ 
good fo feck Le SEASSUENER oe | 
a t heritage. It was not me- | 
SNE the glory of India that 1 
boosted me — it is the strength 
that lies behind its many mani- 
festations, particularly of art, © 
And what comforts is the surviv 1 
val of that spirit, the feeling | | 
that “5,000 years of Indlan Stulp- © 
ture” is not a phrase in the past T 
tense, The informing demons of 1 
that same inspiration are still i 
active and seething. 
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ig back after a lapse of some 
j s and controversial as 
‚ And he has returned 


i en 
pi years these have broken out with in- 
10 


Frequency and intensity. While some of 
fhil continue to feel thet our record in re- 
| omoting communal understanding and 
jon compares favourably ‚wish that 
her multi-retigious and multi-ethnic so- 

cannot be denied that our success re- 
stan adequate. As such it is no longer 
fysible or desirable to wish the issue 


We should confront it and find out what 


and why. 


hans will disagree with Nirad, some even 
I That only makes! the debate more 


Ic. Chaudhuri 


mind); and the idiot got the name 
Vad-bhavishya (what will happen 
or que sera sera). In respect of 
‚the>Hindu-Muslim question our 
Jeaders virtually sang Que sera, 
sera all ‘through until in 1947 
‚what was bound to happen. hap- 
Ipened. 

Let me’summa the course of 
this deplorable re. Strange 
io say, it was Mahatma Gandhi 
himself who failed to realize the 
danger’ from_the state of Hindu- 
Muslim relations, His mishandling 
of them began concurrently with 
the opening af the very Gandhian 
hase of the nationalist move- 
(ment, that is to say, with the 
non-cooperatio movement of 
1920-22. it 
ness and d 


with the Khil 


bs Pascal set down 
Following maxim 
Bimous Thoughts: 
[er a precipice 
something before 


to the 
leaders to 
Mure of a reality 
failure, has in- 
arm ön India 
ople. To make 
it, the failure 
e ling of the 
“ations by 

rit s by our 
P78 that failure I 
f ords “about the 


i 


seen in his readi- 
ion 
afat 


to collaborate 
movement, a 


fana- 
tics, and 
i Mohamed Ali. I call that move- 
‘ment retrograde because it chant- 
pioned an obsolete Muslim insti- 
tution surviving in the obscuran- 
tist Ottoman Sultanate, both of 


i dvance 
iis .essential fort 


Mole > which vanished by 1923. 

il te It was an unholy alliance bet- 

Figs the ler ween the nationalists and the 

Some ve Muslims, and I think it was 
weakened brought about by a very short- 


Hace 


Sighted: opportunism on the part 


of Mahalma Gandhi wid ihe 
Congress. The only positiv sond 
between the two parties was their 
common hatred of the British, 


As policy, it was based on the 
desire of Mahatma Gandhi to 
put the strength of Muslim fanati- 
cism and capacity to create trouble 
behind the relatively mifder Non- 
cooperation movement, ` At that 
lime the Muslim agitation ‚was 
the more dangerous one, and 
that was perceived by Lord Read- 
ing, who met Mahatma Gandhi 


in May. 192], with the principal 
av. Sed ies DEC a 
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RR a 
Islamic order. But instead of feel- 
ing, any kind ` of resentment 


inst Kemal for that, they re- 
directed their thinking on their 
position in India, to Which they 
saw a threat in+the nationalist 
movement. They came more and 
more strongly to feel that «they 
stood noWhere-as Muslims unless 
they had a territoriale base sin 
India. There was a complete turn 
about from extra-territoriality to 
erritoriality in gheir political 
inking and the conception of 
istan was a natural consequ- 
enge (of that revolution in ideas, 


- Strange to say, it was Mahatma Gandhi himself : 
who failed to realize the danger from the state of 


Hindu-Muslim relations. 


began concurrenily with the opening ‘of the very 
Gandhian phase of the nationalist movement. 


at - was very much like the 
demand of the world Jewry for 
a territorial base, for a national 
home in- Palestine, On, this space 
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milation with the Hindu majority 
In any aspect of life. They were 
all resolved to keep their Muslim 
identity and defend it, Y 
This, however, was no 
thing among. them. Even one 
hundred years ago: when just. 
alter its birth the Congress 
invited the Muslims to join 
it, they refused. One of their 
leaders said : “Tied to the Jugger- 
inaut of majority the Muslims 
‘would be in the end crushed out 
of all semblance of nationality.” 
So, what has been denounced a 
the “Lwo-nation Theory’ Wig per 
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History of India, and a 
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ed the brothels overnight, Karachi 
was thus made for clean living 
and his men supposedly saved from 
venereal disease. Unfortunately 
for Burton, he had a lot of satur- 
‚nal influences always dogging his 
life, which perhaps led him to be- 

come a spiritualist later, Napier’s 
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violence. 


HY do communal riots 
recur in certain parts 
of the country with such dis- 
turbing frequency even 35 
years alter independence? Is 
our claim to secularism a mere 
mask behind which is hidden the 
ugly face of communal virus? 
Have the government and po! ical 
E Parties been remiss in thcir dutv 
to promote communal harmony? 
What short-term and long-term 
measures cân be talen to wipe 
out communalism? ; 
These were among the questions 
put to political leaders belonging 
to different shades of opinion. The 
, Union home niinister was request- 
< ed to give his views but he ished 
‘ to consult his ministry before do- 
ing so. The other interviewees ex- 
pressed themselves freely and 
frankly and shared several com- 
mon thoughts. 

The vast majority of Hindus and 
Muslims, they all believed, wish 
to live in peace and harmony. It 
is only a handful of mischievous 
elements in both communities who 
are responsible for communal ten- 
sion and violence. 
t The communal 
born of ignorance, prejudice 
"and hagred. To vary a UNESCO 
‚slogan about war and peace it is 

in the minds of men that commu- 

nal harmony has to be fostered. 

Since child is the father of man, 
| it is necessary that the message of 
i communal amity should be taught 
is from his first day in school, ° 

d The administration especial- 

5 ly at the district level has been 

‘| found wanting in Coping with the 
communal violence. Administra- 

tors are offen inexperienced and 
allow the situation to drift to a 
dangerous Point before waking up 
to its signifizance. The Central 
and state povernments too have 
seldom dealt with the problem 
eens energelic and logical man- 

The role of paramilitary forces 
Such as the Provincial Armed Con. 
Stabulary came in for much con- 
\ demnation. Muslim leaders waxed 
: ent abort the PAC's ex- 
! cesses an artisanshj jhi 
Hindu leaders: co mice har Le 
as Hindu dominated and drawn 

fom a certain strata of society 
the paramilitary forces could be 
no beiter. The need is there- 
fore stressed for creating a "na- 
tonal task force” to deal with 
communal rots, 5 

Of the hand of 
money, suspicions + femain, but 
there is little concrete evidence, 
Are muslim countries so mad 
that they would give money to 
Promote riots and destroy Mijs- 
lim Property?, Muslim leaders ask, 
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‘The vast majority of Hindus and Muslims wish to 
live in peace and harmony. It is only a handful 
of mischievous elements in both communities who 
are responsible for communal tension and 


Political leaders from different parties talk to 
J. D. Singh on communal riots. 


were expressed. Muslim leaders 
lay the blame largely on the RSS 


and other  communal-minded 
elements in the Hindu com- 
munity. Hindu eaders, on the 


other hand ascribe the disturbances 
to aggressiveness On the part of 
Muslims in areas where they con- 
stitute a significant portion of the 
population, Socialist leaders feel 


that the lower middle Hin- 
du classes have been vici- 
ously. -affected by the, rise 
of Islamic . fundamentalism and 
suffer from a,fear p i 


following the arming of Pal 
by a super power (U.S.A.). 


Ite eisisethey case of “othe 
Hindu majority suffering from 
a minority complex”. says Mr. 
Abrahim Sulaiman Sait, mem- 
ber of parliament and pre- 
sident of the Indian Union 


Muslim League. Mr. L. K. Advani, 
former, minisier for information 
and broadcasting and a moderate 
among the Bharatiya Janata Party 
leaders. believes that the histori- 
cal background has generated a 
lot of mistrust between Hindus 
and Muslims. After partition, con- 
scious efforts should have been 
made to remove this distrust. 
Unfortunately. Mr. Advani says, 
the state by and large does not 
dezide issues on’ merit. Electoral 
considerations have often distor- 
ted the administration’s decisions, 
The BJP leader feels that “the 
most important thing "that should 
be done in order to prevent re- 
currence of communal riots is to 
insulate the problems relating io 


Hindu-Muslim issues from cle- 

cloral considerations.” 

Stern Action 3 
Mr, Advani points out that 


there are frequent riots in areas 
wit® a sizable population of the 
minority  community—for in- 
stance, Hyderabad, Moradabad, 
Meerut. „Aligarh and Varanasi. 
There is a tendency in such areas 
to convert a fight between 
two individuals into a clash be- 
tween two communities, 

L remember,” Mr. Advani Te- 
calls, “a meeting Mr. Atal Binati 
Vajpayee and I had wiih the 
Prime Minister zod the home 
Minisier two days after the riots 
in Moradabid. The home mini- 
ster told us categorically that 
the RSS or BIP had nothing 10 
do with the riots, which were the 
result of foreign money and 
arms. However, ten days later 
the Prime Minister publicly ac- 
cused the RSS of hasina a hand 
în the riots”, = 

The sion, Mr, 


Advani says, 


keeps repeating itself, The BIP 
and RSS are maligned for poli- 
ucal reasons. Right from 1952 


when Jawaharlal Nehru made the 


€ course of the 


- against them is spurious. 
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1977 would hé 
ing point in I 


e been a turn- 
Jian politi 
nisiory so fur as the Muslim elec- 
torate is concerned. But, thanks 
to a section of the Janata Pariv 
itself, the RSS-Jana Sangh issue 
was given a fresh lease of life 
Gt caused a split in the Jana 
Party). ; : 
‚Even so, the brief spell of 
office of former RSS elements at 
the Centre and ia some of the 
States. like Rajasthan, Madhya 
Pradesh, Himachal’ Pradesh and 
Delhi has convinced enlightened 
sections of Muslims that the 
charge of communalism leveiled 
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-giliinately elaim that our 
president, Mr. Vajpayee, 
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upasaka (lay followers of the Buddha). * 
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MER of Buddhist institutions in C nine 
is also æ story’ attributing the advent of 1911) je y of C ca} to assert 
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© than four hundred years 
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A’S relations with Nepal 
Is to be handled with 
AG: care than those with 


| most any other country, Phy- 
f io culturally and economi- 
tally, no country jis closer. to 
India than Nepal. But these 
very bonds, combined with ihe 
enermous disparity in the sizes 
ot the two "countries and the 
pervasive Indian presence in 
the Terai as well- as, the Kath- 
f mandu Valley, make the Hima- 
Jayan Kingdom extremely, and 
often unduly, sensitive in its 


dealings with India. Mr Shri- 
man Narayan was sent to 
Nepal as ambassador by the 


Jate Mr Shastri with a mandate 
to overcome doubts and suspi- 
cions and improve India-Nepal 
relations, By his own reckon- 
ing, Mr Narayan accomplished 
his mission extremely well, for 
his book is nothing if not a 
` masterpiece of self-praise, But 
| in Nepal in recent months no: 
Indian act has been attacked 
more vigorously fhan.the pub- 
lication of Mr Narayans ac- 
count of his tenure at the In- 
dian Embassy in Kathmandu. 
Which is aspity, for Mr Na- 
rayan the author has been as 
| respectful to the Nepalese in 
general and King Mahendra’ in 
Particular as Mr Narayan the 
Ambassador used to be 


The Nepalese critics of Mr Na- 
rayan cannot be blamed, how- 
jever, for overlooking ihe ful- 
some praise of their King in Mr 
|Narayan’s book or even the un- 

Critical: approval he has gratul- 

tously given to the King's Pan-. 

Chayat system about which the 

Nepalese themselves are far. 
pen ecstatic. Mr Narayan's' 
Apses as an author, apart from 
Self-glorification, may be only a 
ie But these hurt because 
mes offend not only diplomatic 
An rms but also good taste, What 
jare the Nepalese supposed to 
{Make of the bland declaration 
{fat one of their major castes, 
„Newars, is collectively “anti- 
dian and. pro-Chinese”? 


i ytring King Mahendra’s State 
Panic India in 1965, the India- 
oficia an war was on, Indian 

in (als were anxious to include 

‘ tended Joint communiqué, in- 
of th to be issued at the end 

Which y <ing’s stay in Delhi 
Prolon as to be followed by a 
tale Sed tour of the country, a 

sld ot that the principle of 

o inp mination “cannot apply 

Stat, eral parts 
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NEIGHBOU 
and Nepal: An Exercise In Open Diplom 
an ( Popular Prakashan, Rs 28. 
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H. Coelho, 
15.) A 


or. the completion of the 26-day 
visit, ..."During the long tour ... 
the State Governments gave to 
the Royal party a red carpet 
welcome, It was only at the end 
of the tour at Paina that I poli- 
tely mentioned to the King about 
the India Government's anxiety 
(about) the sentence on self-de- 
termination. ... The King. hesi- 
tated for a while but then 
agreed. I expressed my sincere 
thanks ‘to him and informed 
Shastriji and Sardar Swaran 
Singh accordingly.” (pp 100-101). 

After Lieutenant-General B, 
M. Kaul’s exercise in penman- 
ship, it seems futile to complain 
of the violation of the Official 
Secreis Act. Indeed, disclosures 
by politicians, diplomats and 
generals are greatly to be wel- 
comed. Yet Mr Narayan might 
have thought twice before pub- 
lishing in faesimile a confidenti- 
al letter written to him by King 
Mahendra. Since the Kinw stated 
in this letter that “some others”, 
might “reap the benefits” of any 
delays in the construction of the 
East-West Highway in Nepal by 
India, ihe publication of the 
document is likely to embarrass 
Kathmandu in its dealings with 
China. 

To- give the full flavour of Mr 
Narayan’s book one more pas- 
sage may be quoted: “One would 
scarcely believe that throughout 
my stay in Nepal not-a drop of 
wine was poured into ‚the glass- 
es ... at the Emba$sy ‘House, In 
the early stages, the Ministry 
of External.Affairs was scepti- 
cal about my success without the 
‘wine factor’. But I earnestly 
feel that nothing lasting could 
really be achieved by -the flow 
of liquor in diplomatic dealings.” 
What his guests may have. had 
to say on the subject js not, 
however, recorded, 

If Mr Narayan has erred by 
‚making his open diplomacy "a 
little too open, the career dip- 
lomat, Mr Coelho, has carried 
caution too far. His book on Sik- 
kim and Bhutan, where he was 
India’s Political Officer before 
-becoming a Secretary at the For- 
eign Office, reads like a nabs 
book on the land and people o 
these two Himalayan Kingdoms 
of supreme strategic puBor Lanes 
‘to India. Mr Coelho has neern 
clear of all delicate questions o 
strategy and diplomacy. prar: 
thermore, the writing, though 

i miniscent of the 
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N January 6, 1842, 4,500 

British and Indian fight- 
ing men and 12,000 camp 
followers left Cabul for the 
safety of the British garrison 
at Jellalabad, The retreat 
lasted a week. As the rag-bag 
“multitude wended its way 
through snow-bound passes, 
thousands died of cold and 
hunger, and thousands more 
fell victims to the swords and 
juzails of the Afghans. 


A few European women and 
officers including Lt. Vincent 
Eyre, the author of the book 


ander review*, and General 
Elphinstone, commander-in-chief, 
were taken away as hostages. All 
the rest perished except Dr. 
Brydon. The picture reproduced 
alongside conveys a soupcon of 
the tragedy whose “awesome com- 
pleteness,” said Sir John Kaye, 
was unexampled in history. 


The Cabul disaster was the 
denouement of events going back 
to 1837 that led to the. First 
Afghan War. British politicians, 
like Palmerston, were obsessed 
with the imagined designs of the 
Russians in Afghanistan. In 1837, 
a Russian mission’s presence in 
Cabul was reported and Dost 
Mohammed, the amir of Afghani- 
stan, was said to be flirting with 


*JOURNAL OF AN AFGHANI- 
STAN PRISONER: By Vincent 
Eyre (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
£5.95) 
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the Russians. Sir Alex 

(Bokhara) Burnes, who alles 
to Cabul, confirmed the presence 
of the mission but wrote that the 
Dost was a potential” ally. Lord 
Auckland, then the governor- 
general, however, in his infamous 


Simla Manifesto, suppressed the a 


operative part of Burnes’s report 
to which the latter never protest. 
ed. Although public opinion’ both 
in India and England and men 
like Lord Wellesley and the Duke 
of Wellington regarded it as an 
act of infatuation, Lord Auck- 
land, with the mulish obstinacy 
that sometimes possesses indeter- 
minate persons, decided to send 
an expedition to depose the Dost 
and restore the exiled Shah Sujah 
to the throne. 


And, so, on December 10, 1838, 
‘the Army of the Indus’ began its 
march by a circuitous route, in- 
volving a 600-mile trek in the 
opposite direction into Sind to 
join up with the Bombay army 
under General Keane and then 
north-west to Afghanistan via 
Baluchistan and Ghazni. The 
final tally was 20,000 British and 
Indian soldiers and 60,000 camp 
followers. Apart from water- 
carriers, blacksmiths, cobblers, 
grass-cutters, camel-drivers, grooms 
and a host of other functionaries, 
they included their wives, child- 
ren, and often aunts, uncles and 
grand-parents, a vast retinue of 
personal. servants, and half. the 
prostitutes and nautch girls . of 
north India. There were. 8,000 
horses ‘and 40,000 camels; the 
latter when marching, as some- 
one has computed, were’ enough 
to cover the entire distance from 
London to Brighton. Besides 
ammunition and food, the camels 
carried wines, cigars, jellied ham, 
pickles, cutlery, crockery, table 
linen, books and mahogany 
furniture. As Je H. Stocqueler 
noted, the force regarded the 
expedition as ‘an extensive plea- 
sure promenade—an extended 
picnic,’ and is, in fact, reminiscent 


of Bernier’s description of Au- ~ 


rangzeb’s pleasure trip to Kash- 
mir. As a modern writer has put 
it, the expedition would have been 


splendid in a Marx Brothers’ war | 


film. 


After a harrowing march, the 
army captured Ghazni and enter- 
ed Cabul on August 6, 1939. 
Dost Mohammed fled and the 
unpopular Shah Sujah was instal- 
led on the throne. General Keane. 


then returned to India with most 


of the army. Although General 
Keane in his official despatch 
said that the British triumph was 


complete, in a personal letter he: 
wrote that he sensed a ‘signal: 


catastrophe’ was ahead. Sir Wil- 
liam Macnaghten remained be- 
hind as the Envoy «with Sir 
Alexander Burnes as the Resident.: 
And then mistakes followed mis- 
takes. The army was, reduced: 
below the acceptable . minimum. 
The, British cantonment was mov- 
ed from a dominant point in 
Cabul to an indefensible position 
Outside the city. So sure were the 
British of themselves that fami- 
lies were brought up from India, 
glittering parties were held, cri- 
cket and races were organised. At 


this time, the Dost surrendered . 
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ful invading army under General 
Pollock. The wheel turned full 
circle when the Dost was restor- 
ed Ae he marone and he proved 
a friend of the British ti i 
death in 1863, ean 


The book, understandably 
enough, created a great sensation 
in England and, judging by this 
reviewer's old copy, it ran into 
five editions in a few months, 
The proposal of its publication 
was severely 
authorities in India because it 
was feared that it would pre- 
judice the court of enquiry on 
the Cabul tragedy scheduled to 
be held in April 1843 at Feroze- 
pore although it was not pos- 
sible for copies to arrive in 


criticised by the , 


book is ‚a facsimile of the firs 
edition, it does not contain th 
Original title 
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page — a sacrilege | 


against all conventions of book ~ 


publishing. Although the author’s corde 

Original preface refers to his plan | 
of cantonments and the surroua- 
ding country, that beautiful, if 


somewhat inexact, engraving ha 
been replaced by a 
confusing map on 
papers, 
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° 
mp followers who left Cabul for Jellalabad in January 1842, a few Europeans 
Y else except Dr. Brydon (above) died or was killed. 


India by that date. Lt. Eyre, 
however, came to no harm and 
ended up as General Sir Vincent 
Eyre. 


Lt. Eyre’s story of the hubris 
of Macnaghten, the vaulting 
ambition of Burnes, the imbeci- 
lity of Elphinstone, of the mis- 
takes, ditherings, courage and 
cowardice of the British, has the 
air of a Greek tragedy. Above 
all, he gives the impression, as 
James Lunt points out in his 
introduction, that “he is telling 
nothing but the truth.” 


The review should have nor- 
mally ended here with the usual 
encomium to the publishers for 
making available an inaccessible 
book of abiding interest to both 
scholars and laymen., But it is 
hot possible to do so for seve- 
ral reasons. First, Ihe, publishers 
have changed the original 
of the book: The Military Ope- 
rations at Cabul to Journal of 


ce sometimes 
detective books 
wink an u 


title 


fortunate. Despite his first-hand 
experience of the Afghan bor 
ders, his Afghans look like no- 
body's business, and his drawings 
fail to convey any feeling of 
authenticity. More, these illu- 
strations detract from the period 
flavour of the book. 
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Although the publishers have % 


used the text of the first edition, 
they have not included E. Eyre's 
long introduction and the ex- 
haustive appendix, both first in- 
corp@rated into the fourth edi- 
tion. The appehdix, comprising 
despatches, 


parliamentary pap- kat 


ers, letters, and so on, helps not k 


only to support the authenticity 
of Lt, Eyre’s story but also to 


throw more light on the whole | 


campaign, 


In fine, judged from the edit- 
ing and publishing points of 
view, the present reprint can 
with a bit of licence be describ- 
ed as a ‘signal catastrophe.’ For- 
tunately, Lt, Eyre’s text almost 
redeems it all, 
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tonnes of free. 
thousanı sugar quota for August to fae 
hunger, the open market price down to a 
fell vict reasonable level. : NDI 
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Delhi-110016. Price Rs.35. JOMIMEMURATIVE VOLUES biographical articles writien by 

ES ; : (BIRTH CENTENARY—VO- Sardar Patel himself. The se- 

Of writing books, especially onLUME I: Edited by G. M. cond Section contains ‘Reminis- 
Gandhi and Nehru? there is noYandurkar, with Maniben V. cences’ recorded by persons who i 
end. The majority of them are?atel as its Co-ordinating Edi- came in direct and intimate con- 
either potboilers or plain report-©r. Published by Manibehn tact with Sardar Patel including 


age. Among the few who consti- Patel, ‘Sardar Centenary his own daghter “ Mirabehn 
tute the exception, the present Ve umis a N: Navajivan, patel, Ravishankar Maharaj, 
ahmedabad- sas First Kishorlal G. Mashruwala, 


volume written by a very obser- A o EA 2 
vant’ newSpaperman, ‘who is an ee ae nue Naraindas Gandhi and Shivabhai 
admirer of Nehru, but-by nefen ın i e Rs. 25. patel, Section three, has repro- 
means a blind worshipper. can ARDAR VALLABHBHAI duced 43 accdotes about Sardar 
be listed. PATEL SMARAK BHA- Patel. : 
3y AN. Ahmedabad (a new or Part‘ IV entitled “In Retros- 
a Se ae ot 15, are nisation started to bring out pect has RE I 
well organise an the style betioi + z written, origimal contributions 
arresting. The contrast between estigious Birth Centenary which were invited specifically 
Gandhi and Nehru, both of them Plumes on Sardar Patel) for the present volume by the 
builders of new India, ha: erit commendation for re- Editor himself from those emi- 
» Nas been - A r f 
sharply etched. Gandhi and asing the present ‘Comme- nent men in Tian En ne 
Nehru, as the author says, had lorative Volume’ on Sardar Woe i nately. associated with 
2 Pare sed and son, one was atel, which is Volume I of (he Sardar and have spotlighted, 
Mie areni eet or eirese. india: me ambitious project launched from various angles, the multi- 
er its builder. Gandhi led the f thom to publish a series of dimensional personality of the 
nation to freedom, Nehru work- I aD Aandard Sardar. Among the more impor- 
ed to consolidate it and build Ve voluminous and standar tant contributions in this Part 
on it. Even though they did nor Olumes on Sardar Patel’s are the following which de- 
always agree on yarious issues, utstanding life and work serve special mention: 1) Dr. 
their relationship made thingsinder the general title ‘This HN Kunzru’s ‘He did what No- 
fruitful and abiding. For 17 vears vas Sardar’ body Could Have Done’: 2). 
nere led the nation, consoling, ` This mrolect has been under- Bat) Mh ae au 
ee enthusing and embold-taken by this enterprising body prjpalani’s “The Greatest Admit: 
Te countrymen. Its theto commemorate the Birth Cen- KERNE “after Freedom’: (4) 
was “a a that Nehru tenary of the Iron-Man of India ty N, Dhebar’s ‘But for tha 
entirel nie Ossus”. - It was not-—late Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 5árdar'; (5) H. M. Patel’s ‘With- 
en y his fault that the Indian —which fell this year on Octo- Gut the Sardar’, (6) C. D. Desh- 
autl s never questioned his ber 31 The five volumes that mukh’s ‘A Decisive and Under- 
tr ori or ways, though it jg have been planned for release standing Statesman’; (7) Jaya- 
‚ tue he rarely relished criticism, Under this project will be styled > kach Narayan's ‘Sardar—A 
He w criticism. prakas N 1 
he as not a democrat in the ®° under. Reappraisal’; (8) K. Santhanam's 
12) strictest sense of the term volume I (which has» just «is Nationalism’; (9) Sucheta ` 
Ove = demor., been released)—Ihe Commemo- gyipalani’s ‘Patriot, Rebel ‚and 
cracy. rative Volume’: Volumes IT and ctatesman’; (10) R. R. Diwakar's 
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ie — Y Opponent when it eee u" a a) £ dar WER as ‘History will Reveal 
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Gramaturgy, music and 


characteristic of Indian 
at a purely functional 
f life is overlayed with 
symbolism which in 
pemeate the content and 
form of all arts, be it literature, 
architecture, sculpture, panne, 
music ot dance, The Salabhanjika 
motif and its popularity through- 
out Inia in all periods is one 
amongst several other motifs of 
this multl-dimensional significance 
at a single motif. Whatever 
aise may be the bases of the 
nyth embodied» in what Fer- 
musson calls “the primitive faith 
of the Dasyus” in the tree wor- 
ship, one of them was certain! 
the pure utility of the tree In 
curing certain diseases, The myth 
inverts this function by making 
the tree long for the embrace of 
woman, and even today in certain 
parts of India, the ritual of a = 
q g ` oo » m ` 
en, embracing the tree Sanchi Stupa I. Yaksi. E. Gate. 


casions, ing these sit a ij i 
of Ne es the is: I sls and the Salabhanjikas are all many scenes In Bharhut and 


taken, movements of the dance with Sanchi. In both groups of fem: 
When the myth enters art and pesed knees, vn, contact with dancers, they are seen in vues 
is incorporated as a motif, it the ground, and hands and arms ous movement—all encaptured in 
again plays several roles, The rail- which use the stylised vocabulary a limited space. Once again In 
ing and the bracket-figures fulfil of the dance, Gupta art, several scenes appear 
a purely functional need in archi» The medieval temples of Kha- N sculpture. and painting where 
tecture and. are not mere adorn- juraho, Bhuvanesvara, Halebid and @ solo woman dancer is seen sur- 
ments The Sanchi Yaksi isan out. Belur, Mt Abu, Ranakpur, Mirpur, rounded by musicians, drummers, 
standing example of this archi. Sirohi vibrate with the rich beauty lutists, flutists and the rest. An 
tectunal function, which neverthe- /of these figures who have also outstanding example is’ ‘from | 
ea) js fulfilled through plastic been called surasundaris. All PaWwaya,. Gwalior, where the ‘dan 
orm in accordance with the prin- these are also depictions through Er stands fully adorned with seve 
an of sculpture as well as of the movement of the dance and Tal accompan'sts. 
ince, These Salabhanjikas, then, many poses of the contemporary Simil i 
ze ako dancers seen in proxim- Styles of classical Indian dance S imilar- scenes ‘can be seen fi 
ity of trees, vegetation and some- Can “he discerned amongst these ee other Gupta sites, not 
auanimals who are their vehi- ur parteuiar significance are ONET rd, ely 
es ose also in far-o' Decay rang D 
wo first’ important example too the a One ae calied Tara dancing. ; 
u ‘from the stupas of Bharhut determines the. sculptural From-South India, comes the dy 
De Sanchi. The famous Culakoka In Bhuvan pose namic female dancer of the murals 
fee is a fine example of the Ranakpur Ken Konarak and of the Brahadesvara temnle in Tan 
ae © and woman motif which is deliberate attort and Belur, a jore and, somewhat later, of the 
as er a depiction of the myth sculptors to s made by the Devi:temple in Chidambaram. In j 
ene representation of a move- from th transform’ the motif ` the North Khajuraho, Makaranda 
ment called, Asvakranta, (literally asoka Aro abbianlike and the and Mt. Abu provide other exam 
ed. ary m PD describ- dance, By this tomectnaty of pure ples andthe East makes its owt 
che TAG INES , there is also contribution through many. Sten ` 


gradual elimin | 
araki 
rates the several movements 7 


tion of-the: caer ; 
the female Heute e: tree— "es in Bhuvanesvar and 
tands al $ í most 

a dan rae alone as : While the Nataraja plays a 
ed ne be adopt- by A agcompanied’ important role, the motif of female 
úda ‘motif, OW the asoka- railings and ceilings, ‚on walls, dancer is Eua dominaa ogni 
Bis as a parallel antiq “SIE! 


In x 
anakpur and Konarak + #icance in Indian art. 


er N The Mathura raili ature painting, 
Significance as powers of fertili 5 ailing figures are 
| and raintatı, p Y more naturalistie and supple, They But the Salabhan 


| several decades, references to the A 
| Salabhanjika from the Brahama- 8S of Mathura; some are bath. Fan sculpture. There is an q 
ing „ver, others are hold. Pre-occupation with the full-fledg- 
| Mahabharata, Buddhist and Jaina holding the’ pad, yet others are êd dance scene Where the i 
| texts, Kavya Natak i ; 
| culled topether aad fine cies eq at Of interlocked hands call pounded by musicians, 
| fications ‘suggested. The common Cd the Karkata Hastas, first Fonzers and drummers, 
| deduction made by these scholars The motif continues in Amra. pany ample comes from 
f Udyegiri 
The stance and mover 
ment of the dancer makes feciene 
by women 
owed by 


! nas, Grihya Sutras, Ramayana, 


| N of another. This accounts for the these sites, Indeed by th 
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M indian and Western scholars clasping of the treo as An eee different (HOR is ma 
on the Salabhanjika or Yaksi tial feature of these reliefs, Also, ne amovements, an 


i 3 dance, Sixty. 

‘Tree and Woman" motif. Fergus- showing very cicarl xty-two different 
con considered it a pictorial repre- of the full foot or aa poo tact of ae, äre depicted 
sentation of the “primitive faith Another beautiful and Ranakpur: m 
of the casteless Dasyus who in- cal example comes from Bodh- seen in Konarak, 
habited northern India before the gaya where a woman 


Í E the primiti i 
| died these as part and parcel of is not an animal vehicle (Vah It Primitive faith 
the cult of ‘Nagas or Dragons’ but a m 


Vincent Smith spoke of them as 


anchi serves an archi A 0 
j fertility goddesses full of volup- tion—but she- is architectural fune: 128, dance-continues until 
| tuous beauty and Coomaraswamy Tepresentation of the d 


Wrote a valuable book indicating ment called svastika (c 


Other writers have dwelt on thelr 


ra have a wider Tange a ve fi women in proximi 
During this discussion covering Innumerable examples a the Eid are not ty Wi 


ng the branches of a tree in Stands as a prima-ballerina 


is, that the Yaksi or the Vrkasa. Yati and Nagarjunakon ej j 
kas represent fertility in one form find many lovely exam from IM Orissa, 


nples from 


ar e ti 
depiction of Maya under a tree Amravati the poses of a ae Topun ances 
7 This is fo 


iel hi (Mirpur). Jain temple detail, Right: Bhuvanesyara, 


yur} 
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The 
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tket ; k 

YSA- Ynistie Iconography and the 
Sus female “figures which 

thes¢ pilings, walls and’ ceilings; 


pon bracket-figures and stand A reassessment of the 


Lingraj temple. 


ind Woman 


'\n Indian sculpture rang. 
bird. f the 2nd century B. G 


ribed» Didarganj Yaksi from oo @ 
ìs 25\ 18th century Kerala § I bh j fi t 
elds”: ulptures, a a an | a MO | 
nein jikas are seen ın the 
India je of Maya in the Nati- 
2d toof Buddha in some 
march. he dsokadohada motif 
) Avis balled river goddesses 
aveny | shrines, Examples 
Natural jt Mathura, Amra: 
‘In the inakonda, Ajanta, EI 
us and Bhuvanesvara, Khaju- 
shield | Mt. Abu, | Ranak- 
oss the da and other sites 
west." | 
aese ob- ye also dwelt at 
ig n for | asoka dokada motif 
“flying ly Kalidasa. in his 
vam in which the 
ited as longing for 
beautiful woman— 
‘ower unless thia 


st this tree and 
meteors, | two other signt- 
r natural i Hfe and art, 
case with nportance of the 
orte re. g of the Asoka 
lue Book. ar use in the 
tathermen The second as- 


tudy wi mal elements 
ete. an which these 


eater, fp 


motif, popularly known as the the feet are Sculptured accurately in stone arrest many movements of 


on the ceiling 
any more are 


eh pies T 
| advent of the Aryans”. Vogel stu. climbing a tree, won this ti SEN oe Story of the Salabhanjika— 


hana) myth, its medicinal function and 
an who i ili 
| Suardian spirits of the waters. The Yaksis fr fe tora Hen age nd ane tne ment of 


ance move- deed also enters into some of th 


N ‘ ; A An E He Tossed leg) Raga and Ragini pictorial 
their significance in religious his- position amongst the i yee sentati pictorial repre. 
| tory and iconographic evolution. ments. the Cari move- sentations and the women remove 


Jikas, isolatea 


. woman 


ley fails 


tovincial | 


- was a 
zceptable 


natter-of- | 
‘rom the 
es whic! 


Jlars are f: 


B not sit 
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ind 3 
-blooded | 
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t minds— 
pectations 
dedication 
this pub- 
avour that 
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trates, and 
for move- 
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F ie isolation be 
} asia and tt 
Wes, with a few 
perhaps, the 
Meant masses i 
Bali shake Brit 
Wireidue in the 


Q We intelligentsia, 
V lane from the v 
| When the abse 


ers and profe: 
Ehe British su 


o al and began 


» pet wrganisations 


I ion was to s 
Ss | 


< | | plead with 
Mous Bankim 
& feed his Anan 
Prous that this r 
Sa Ped the noble ı 
(8) PP Raj in Ind 
s By people, in be 
3 Wind the terro 
<> _ Ale another im 
S ‚ Walism and a 
V Jch with the p 
BR ir em 


en 


(Firma 
Calcutta, 


often been call- 
of terrorism—be- 
h departed. The 

the bhadralok 
on their adminis- 
ihe bhadralok, who 


the governance 
But though they 
ger opportunities, 
admiration for the British 
ued unabated even when 
ant revolutions swept many 
F of the province. Most of 
om kept aloof from these move- 
« even the Sepoy Rebellion 
in found most of them on 
British side. 
me isolation between the intel- 
usa and the masses was 
with a few rare exceptions. 
I: perhaps, the fact that the 
masses and the sepoys 
d shake British power left 
due in the minds even of 
intelligentsia, most of whom 
è ftom the villages. 
When the absentce zamindars, 
is and professionals basking 
{ihe British sun became more 
‘Pol and began to form, mode- 
‘Peearganisations whose main 
ation was to send petitions to 
plead with the British, an 
ous Bankim Chandra pub- 
ed his Amandamath. It is 
ous that this novel, which ex- 
td the noble mission of Bri- 
P Raj in India, inspired so 
‘PY people, in both the national- 
‘ind the terrorist movements. 
another impetus to Hindu 
Welism and a Hindu mystique 
HN, with the Propagation later 


of ideas of Ram Rajya and 
like, sowed the seeds of partition. 

That Bengal was the main 
venue of terrorism was due, in 
part, to the fact that the Bengalis 
were the first to come in contact 
with Western culture. Another 
fact, not mentioned by Mr. Lau- 
shey, is that the influence of 
Mahatma Gandhi: was perhaps 
weakest in Bengal. He arrived on 
the political scene long after terro- 
rist groups: had gone into action. 
He points out the close connec- 
tion between the Bengal terrorists 
and the West Bengal Congress and 
Calcutta Corporation; this meant 
that, under the surface, a strong 
current against the Gandhian cult 
of non-violence remained thro- 
ughout. A 

Before World War IT, there 
were four serious outbreaks of ter- 
rorism in Bengal—and elsewhere, 
on a limited scale—each associa- 
ted with an important episode in 
the nationalist movement: the 
partition of Bengal (1905), World 
War I, the Gandhi-led non- 
co-operation movement in the 
early 1920s (during which the 
terrorists gave Mahatma Gandhi a 
chance and waited) and the civil 
disobedience movement in the 
early 1930s. But the terrorists were 
always divided, though the divi- 


sion was, on the whole, non-anta- ` 


. gonistic. 

The author describes In some 
detail terrorism in north India, 
where the actions were some- 
what more dramatic: the arrival 
of the Ghadr, the Sikhs, the fran- 
lic search for foreign arms, their 
plan for a general uprising in 
1919, the bombs thrown in the 
legislative assembly by Bhagat 
Singh and others, the attempt to 
derail vice-regal trains, and so 
on, But Mr, Laushey thinks that 
members of the Hindusthan Re- 
publican Association and later the 
Hindusthan Socialist Republican 
Association were more enthusias- 
tic than mature and the organisa- 
tions were not as monolithic as 
their West Bengal counterparts 
and therefore more prone to in- 


ee 
SS 


some sort of Marxism. 
Mr. Laushey has studie _ the 

groups and sub-groups of th 

terrorist organisations 


—in other words, he 


tagong in 1930, just a few days 


after the civil disobedience move- 
ment had started, came the near- — 


est to a revolutionary, and not a 
terrorist, action. The attacks on 
British district magistrates and 


BOOKS 


other whites unnerved the autho- 
tities who developed a siege men- 


tality. The practitioners of Jeo-. 


nine violence turned out to be 
not so lion-hearted after all!o 


Marxist ideas from abroad had 
begun to infiltrate in the 1920s; 
the young terrorist “revolt groups” 
were looking for an idea- 
logy to replace the bliad dog- 
matism of the old dadas (group 
leaders) who were cautious and 
basking im their past deeds. The 
conversion of a large number of 
terrorists to Marxism took place 
in detention camps during 1930- 
34. Marxist books were not dif- 
ficult to procure—with or with- 
out official sanction; conditions 
of detention were rather slack; 
and the allowance the detenus re- 
ceived was high, by the standards 
of those days. 


~ They spent part of the money 
on leftist books, Some leaders 
translated classics and held clas- 
ses in the camps. The author 
says it is wrong to think that the 
British authorities encouraged the 
detenus to turn red, to wean them 
away from individual terrorism. 
In fact, intelligence reports des- 
cribed the trend towards Marx- 
ism among the terrorists as “a 
dangerous combination.” But it 
did not turn out to be that 
dangerous. Even in detention the 


Legal E 


D 


Please cöntinue on another form 


wee 
5 throws 
enough light on the lack of a 
central, effective organisation of R 
the movement. In his opinion, the 
Indian Republican Army, led by 
Surya Sen, in their raid on Chit- 


ga! Business _ 


ing to Mr. Laush 
ef the terrorist mo 
their own 

1930s, aa =) 


younger terror 
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ITH the passing away 
VV on July 22 of Sir Mor- 
timer Wheeler at the age of 
86, the world has lost one of 
its most dynamic archaeolo- 
gists. 

I met him first in November 
1934 at the London Muscum of 
which he was the Keeper, when 
he had returned from excavation 
work at Maiden Castle, near 
Dorchester, the site of an ancient 
British fortification. At that 
time, students had to go from 
one college to another and then 
to the London Museum to listen 


to Wheeler's lectures on field 
archacology. 


‚However, it was at the Maiden 
Castle excavation that I came 
into close personal conlact with 
him. Here I was struck by the 
complete absence of restrictions 
on visiting the site of the exca- 
vation and particularly the res- 
trictions on taking photographs of 
the work in progress. 

Wheeler insisted on prompt 
publication of reports on the ex- 
cavation done. He had already 
made a name as a first-rate ex- 
cavator, having a much better re- 
putalion than many others who 
had made spectacular finds. 


These qualities of head and 
heart were required of a person 
who was expected to reorganise 
and put new life into the Archaeo- 
logical Department of India, of 
which he became the director 
general in 1944. At the time, 
however, many critics in India 
-wondered how a person com- 
pletely ignorant of Indian archaco-” 
logy could help. 


But Sir Mortimer did achieve 
phenomenal success. Within a 
period of four years, he put the 
Archaeological Survey of India 
and Indian archacology itself on 
a firm, new footing. This he 
could accomplish because behind 
his drive, there was military-like 
planning—fixed goals and metho- 
dical pursuit. (Wheeler was a ve- 
teran of two world wars.) 


He gave South India a firm » 
chronological base, and showed 
that the Harappans had an excel- 

| lent defence system (so much so 
that we have now discovered a 
series of fortified towns in Kutch 
| guarding their route from Sind 
| to Gujarat). . 
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our ancient sources of history 
such as numismatics and cpigra- 
phy and a knowledge of the clas- 
sics, This was resented by the 
Indian historians who had now 
become his advisers in the Arch- 
acological vurvey of India. 


So it was that with the achieve. 
ment of independence, Wheeler’s 
term was nol extended. How- 
ever. he left behind a band of 
highly trained young archaeolo- 
gists, who are carrying on as best 
as they can (becaust they have 
no command over the resources 
which Wheeler had at his dispo- 
sal). Subsequently, Wheeler join- 
ed the Pakistan Archacological 


Sir Mortimer Wheeler 


Survey and did very useful work 
there as well. 


Sir Mortimer was called again 
to India in 1964 to advise the 
government on the reconstitution 
of the Archacological Survey of 
India. At the time, I was also 
associated with him. For some 
three weeks we sat the whole day 
—from 9,00 am. to 6 p.m. and 
beyond—and submitted a report 
to Mr. M. C. Chagla, the then 
Union Education Minister. Had 
Mr. . Chagla continued, our re- 
commendations would have been 
pushed through, Unfortunately, 
all that effort seems to have gone 
in vain. 

During our close daily asso- 
ciation, I was struck not only by 
Wheeler's dynamism, but also 
his method of drafting reports and 
insistence on the use of the right 
word. It is this quality which 
has made all his writings, serious 
to 
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N endian influence on 
MM chilosophy. When Max 
ae issued the first volume 
hs English edition of the 
sapal Upanishads (1879) 
f quoted Schopenhauer’s 
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By R. 


v U 
ts on the value of these 
3 a a reliable Western 
monial on Eastern phil- 
py 
ter reproducing some ex- 
fs on Hindu philosophy 
m Schopenhauer’s major 
rs Max Muller says that he 
mat it right to quote them 
Muse whatever may be 
fi against Schopenhauer, 
[vas a thoroughly honest 
ker and honest speaker 
% one would suspect him 
a) predilection for what 
been so readily called 
mysticism’. By “predilec- 
for What has been readily 
Ì Indian mysticism? Max 
fl obviously meant the 
Re exaltation of Hindu 
m by the Schlegel bro- 
But Schopenhauers own 
Badan ae Upanishadie 
| er 
fee Bien” ophy may 
FS particularly strik 
fa, Openhauer's response 
Inet thought is that it 
El aspect of his rejection 
"stianity and of many 
ce, the Graeco-Roman- 
Christian heritage of 
ann man, “He dislikes 
foty referring the 
n g India, both Hindu- 
Riese dhism”, says Bert- 
bto h about ‘him in his 
Ny gf Western Phil- 
tain’) and it i 
Petion was his 
F ave p2 Christianity 
iat admiration for 
il mean; ean a 
b ancient 
uman race will 
by what hap- 
¢ Schapen- 
his The World 
a meaning by 
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y years. It is 
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“Schlegel, brother 


ma flandinga i attwatHefit 
to which we pelong’ 
Hindus are 


has 
from 


joinder to the assertion 
the white 
hauer's 


Lowlon (1898): “You 


efitddxe analchKS- 
“The 
our progenitors 
and consequently a white man 
never sprung originally 
the womb of Nature— 
but every white man is a faded 
out specimen”. It was a strange 
assumption suggesting a curi- 
ous notion in cultural anthro- 
ology; but it pleased our ears 
in our colonial days: it was at 
least welcome as a strong K 
0 
white superiority coming from 
man’s world itself. 
Thirty-six years after Schopen- 
death Swami Vivek- 
ananda said in an interview in 
know 
what Schopenhauer said about 
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too narrow i.. let me !oo! 
wards the 


widely 
quaintance with India” 


Europe’s “consciousness 


of the classical culture 


SCHOPENHAUER 
And Indian Thought 


Indian thought” In Engiand 
what the German philoso 
pher hed said about our 
hilosophy had been made 
nown by Max Muller seven- 


teen years earlier 
Tee second proposition „of 
Schopenhauer about Indian 


thought is no less striking, He 
said that “Indian wisdom is 
flowing back to Europe 
end will bring about a 
fundamental change in our 
knowledge and thought”. He 
believed that “the influence of 
Sanskrit literature will pene- 


Se eg 
DAS GUPTA 


trate into Europe not less 
deeply than did the revival 
of Greek letters in the fifteenth 
century’. When ha said this the 
university at Bonn had already 
established a Sanskrit chair 


(1818) and ıt was the first 
chair for the language any- 
where in Europe Friedrich 


Wilheim Sehlegel, the ne 
cumbent of that chair, had 

written his book On the 

Language and Wisdom of the 

Indians, Sir William Jones had 
translated Shakuntala (1789) 
and spoken of Sanskrit as a 
language “more perfect than 
the Greek more copious than 
the Latin and more m 
ly refined than either” (1786), 
Goethe had composed his 
quatrain on Shakuntala (1791) 
and the German transcenden- 
talists had found in ancient 
India an unfailing source sof 
inspiration. 


But does the intellectual his- 
ee eh euro, 2 since ie times 
openhauer fulfil his 
Y o 
3 R 
KEN; BhagdvadiRa 


onenhaar 


ujaulNattonalil 


day effected by the uew inherit 
ance of Asia with which India 
Is linked up”. But where ex- 
cept in essays on our hiloso- 
phy such as are included in 
Christopher Isherwood’s Ved- 
anta jor the Western Workd, 
(1945) or in novels like Her- 
mann Hesse’s Siddhartha 
(1922) or Somerset Maugham's 
The Razors Edge (1844)? They 
do not represent the spirit of 
western literature. How have 
we transformed the west? 

In philosophy the two most 
prestigious movements of this 
century, logical positivism and 
existentialism, have little to 
do with our metaphysics. Some 
white faces in ochre clothes 
roaming abuut on the streets of 
San Francisco may not be 
what Schopenhauer meant by 
the spiritual emancipation of 
the west through its under- 
standing of Indian wisdom. 
And when some of their Indian 
gurus are facing legal complic- 
ations both at home and 
abroad there is now legitimate 
concern about the quality of 


Spl ria r Ti 
ine west. Things may not im- 
prove when there is a mare 
» official check on out 


When we cons 
hauer as an interprebe 
Hindu-Buddhist thought we 
may not at once discover in 
his writings a locus classicus 
Indian hermeneutics, 
Schopenhauer certainly mixed 
up the teachings of primitive 
Panahan an Ps 
good, deai more thorough: 
than ‘some of the affinities be 
tween the two systems would 
allow He was temperamentally 
more inclined towards the 
UR rai ir of Asvi 
n to the _ 
arch lose 


fatal ud nun 6a 


& 


Stag cha 


Humanity (1864): aoe Wes 


In this century Sarvapalli 
Radhakrishnan said in one of 
his lectures at Oxford that as 
I was 
enlarged in the period of the 
Renaissance by the ae as 
0! 
Greece and Rome, there is a 
sudden growth of the spirit to- 


philosophical of im to esam 
yes eer in terms of The WE 
private life of their author Wh 

philosophy 
the 


na 
Allecti 


to- 
é profound East” 
Eighteen years later Max Mul 
ler sad in his India; What 
on it an DR we that 
“the concept of the European 
man has been changed and 
extended by our ac 


ent exponent 
trines althoug! | a me 
Fenning response to whatever 
e knew of them at a i 
when all the texts of 
doctrines were not available 
German 2 
In his essay “Buddha and the 
Occident” appended to his 
edition of the Dhammapada 
(1936) Irving Babbitt says that 
“Schopenhauer knew little 
about the authentic teaching 
of Buddha, but his error is so 
fundamental that it is doubtiul 
whether he would have cor 
rected it even if he had been 
more adequately informed”, 
Perhaps this is a compliment 
rather than a disparagemenk 
When a philosopher absorbs 
the doctrines of some school 
of philosophy he does so im 
terms of his own ideas all 
such adaptations .nvolving 4 
measure of distortion of what 


is adapted If in the case of 
Schopenhauer’s ED of 
Buddhism the distortion has 


been excessive it is due to an 
ignorance which he was power 
less to remove at the time he 
wrote. 


Helmuth Von an 4 
elenches the issue when he | 

says In his Image of India © 
(1973): ‘Vedanta and Buddh- 
ism agree with each other and 
with Schopenhauer in this that — 
they look upon life as some 
thing painful, something that 1 
had better not be at all, and 


that they“See in asceticism a 
way to deliverance from 
samsara. However, in this 


instance it should not be over- 
looked that the angry pessim: 
ism of Schopenhauer ıs very 
much different from the Indian 
conception of the transitori- 
ness and futility of samsara” 
Schopenhauers response to 
Hindu-Buddhist philosophy and 
ethics is the response of a 
nineteenth century German 
pessimist to doctrines of hope 
and joy. But that these doc. 
trınes gave solace to a gloomy 
tempe: groping for some light 
in a sunless universe is one of 
the wonders in man’s intellec- 
tual history. 


Perhaps what we miss in 
Schopenhauer’s response to 
India is a total response to 


our culture as a whole. While 
he loved our philosophy he 
disparaged our poetry and our 
art. “However much I may 
adore the religious and phil 
osophical works in Sanskrit 
literature” he says, “the poeti- 
cal works ... seem to me as 
much in bad taste and mons- ; 
trous as the sculptures of these | = 
very people”. Any great civil | 

iaztion is all of a piece and 
must be judged as a whole 
One cannot exalt the philoso 


phy of Plato and at the same 
time disparage the poetry ol 
Aeschylus and the art of 
Phidias 

It will however be unjust to 
ignore the great signfücance of | 
Schopenhäuer’s fin i 
appreciation of had 0 
on the ground t as 
he was much l 
Vedantie or a Budi 
Bertrand Russell 
sincerity of Se 
philosophy of Nirva 
asceticism b 


were a, 7 
dary of a philosophers > 
ersofsl realizations it would Mr 
ave been but a sickly and 
slender plant 

Scho Planen postulated in 
his phitos hy doctrines which 
he never claimed he had real- 
ized in his life. They are to 
be valued as the aspirations a 
one of the greatest minds 

cent 
d beyond the 
continent f0 


nineteenth 
wh 


assessmen 
the art st 
ted with | 
Because 
the silk ri 
4 liiy to 
i} those of 
| and India 
¥ posed to i 


| essentially 
its art, bi 
analysing 

Combinin; 
wäh lates 
has ably 
though s 
problems 

analysing 
she touch 
of Hindui 
} region ar 
| Islam. 

O | The G: 
6 | beginning 
period d 
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led from C 
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CC-0. Bhagavad Ramanuja National Research Institute, Melukote Collection. ; 


GH ancient ‘Gandha 
nprised a small area 
3 Pakistan and 


a 


to trace the influences 
ations that went into 
Min, the past, Indolo- 
_ Foucher maintained 
an eastern extension 
lenistic siyle: others, 
raswamy, thought it 
Fusion of Indian art 

garb. Mlle Hallade 
‘a middle path in her 
and rightly so, since 
jscusses is associa- 


use ‘of its proximity to 
he sil route and its vulnerabi- 
A a m o ree 
of the Greeks, Kushanas Monk's hea 
| and Indians—Gandhara wag oe viously ex Stee i 
; y expounded by Coomara- ` 
| cul swamy and others. But she main-: - 
| This not only accounts en tains that it was at Gandhara 
| essentially hybrid er of a wa ori ee 
| en also the difficulty in ae ee en 
Conant ge slicne es that reached its fullest gerade: 
Combining establishe theories 3 | 
HERE evi $ ment in Gupta scul x 
has ably en thor also yates eee 
uch hous suing ai He re 
ler ved. Apart from ma N i or re 
haare x ma 
Behe ae outside elements ae Kor ste 
CHEN, int the penetration birth of Buddha sen > Aue x 
ES HERAT ihe se en other art motils travelled Ba 
Blam. mpact of ver Buddhism spread. Stylistic 
he Gandhara shy _' variations on th ini 
eginning ee aa its yana of Buddha ae 
Period during {he BR le Huang frescos or the Selber 
i aaas whose a A th elle car E Oo 
E (ae nyg cn- e H iz j 
{ion Cente Aaa E Nabura S anahlra In ap of Case 
st significant NN Roman influences the "Gandara 
| ésvelopments ae ee oe a preserved the relief ER 
1 ihka, Stressine tne ve by Kan- ot aut Beuel 
f ssing the constant ex- Ser é 
5 To support her discussion of 


HY 


| 
2 


lange of art foi 
aan rm between Gan- the schi t 
| deseribes ora A nee a ie rer 
Í pacha in’ the De of cluded many, beautiful DIE oe 
Fate sd trom Apes. school ‘The stark realism of an eget 
er from ar a the ted head of Buddha or the gr test 
a thesis pre- sque representations of the com- 
panions of Mara reveal the vir- | 
tuosity of the Gandhara crafts- | 
men. One sculpture of a cloaked | 
demon could have come from 
Rodin’s studio and a few shaven- | 
headed monks have a not -too 
distant relation to late Roman, 
Tore 


and paintings 
Begram, Hadda, Bamiyan 
ila, Fondugistan, Ushkar, 
. nur Qyzyl and man 4 
ces neve local sty 
ences, The consequent varie j 
costumes and sa ee A 
valuable materials to the 
as well as the a 
7 Unintentional 
into the book | 
oper name 
rangement of si 
and, in the reviews 
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BEARABLE DIET 


Eat Well and Life Longer. By 
Theodora FitzGibbon. {Dent, 
30s.) 5 
FTER forty, most people 
think of changing their 

diets. Doctors warn them of arte- 

rial diseases. of coronary throm- 
bosis. of familial hy percholestro- 

Jaemia (excessive cholesterol in 

the blood, in plain English), and 

iell them of the dangers that 
arise from obesity. But then, for 
most people, the idea of chang- 
ing their food habits continues to 
remain just an idea. Of the rea- 
sons for this, one probably ‚is 
just mental laziness. Another, 
more important, is that most of 
us do not look forward to food 
which we take for granted will 
be uninteresting to the palate. 

This is particularly true of the 

average Indian, who is none too 

enthusiastic about food that is 
not rich, fatty and highly spiced 
Mrs FitzGibbon’s book. which 


` eontalns about four hundred te 


cipes, is for those who want ic 
or have to change their diets. 
However, this changing, she says, 
need not involve the necessity ol 
haviıgg to take food that is taste- 
less and insipid. None of the 
people she has entertained, she 
qnsists, have even been aware of 
"he fact that they were being 
served “diet” food. “There are 
many alternative methods of 
cooking the dishes people know 
and like.” Re 
-In the recipes themselves, the 
author has avoided animal fats 
ike buiter, lard or dripping. 
She has suggested. instead, oils 
that are known not t duce 
high blood cholesteroi—su 
oil, sesame pil, peanut 


in some cases” skimmed 


Joss 


pe 5 

you become 
quite at home, 
> San 


q from Pi 
werd the 
Sireet and 
t. to provic 
resident | 
en much SE 
er Macaul: 
ze Club, but 
recided as 
Wot those d 


f 5 oe De |i. The Clu 
o b a Be a A " fige says t 
Doorjamb with several decorative motis (left) and Buddha in protection posture ible that | 
(righD. k only inst! 

wre the 


Discovery on the outskirts of Mathura er resula 


| his greate 


RARE, VALUABLE KUSHAN, GUPTA ©: 
PERIOD SCULPTURES FOUND J 


scription 
e By Our Staff Reporter 


ve sought 


h 


eve a ver} 


LUCKNOW? July ih 


A of rare and im mensely valuable sculptures O f Kushan and Gupta pete 
were discovered from the Western cutskirts of Mathu ra last week: 


This, he said corroborates forms and symbols to thet 


to 
newsmen here today, Mr TN| the exchange of forms and of spectators, he said. 
large number oi «F 


Dhar Information Secretavy,| motifs between the great A han 
said that these finds came to schools of arts of Gandhara and coins of the late g N 
light from the Govindnagar Mathufa Which. were flourish- and terracotta an) 
housing area near Bhuteshwar| ing in the early centuries of Manuryan one eh 
Railway Station when labourers the Christian era. have also keon a 
were trying to level a mould; The Director-General -of armed gual 
spread over in an area of about! Arckeomgy has been approached 
two hectares. lo depute a team of experts to 
He said among the nearly 100| examine the finds and decide 
sinus that have been| whether the area needed fur- 

| = n ere are some impor-ı ther excavation. 
j Ao e ER te standing] According to Mir. Dhar. the 
TR r . ver curly haı.| predominance of the Buddhist p 
EET S obes, lotus bud-| themes snggest that there once 
uvety stipes CSL ENTE æd al existed either a large puddhist 
Weaning ae serene expres-| stupa. or monastery at the site. 
rentin ace. On the trans-| Fragments pf various CONS- 
pine rappe with beautiful) tituent parts of ravings, upright 
of the Sachs crossbars coping | 


Giving this information 


Behe ape ae RE 


there is an inscri 
rjption on thel lintel b hi and 
ede: a eams, archiiraves A 
path A to 434| door-jambs present a feast of preservation 
See Se an oran Dee an 
$ Another marvellous specimen : Sn Zora ur Preity 
; is a large sized seated anen Di ; ution, indicating the 
pines in the ‘Abhaya Ah ER “of workmanship in 
on protec.| i al- y : 
) posture. The upper halt u pa a a s 


m 


is in s; 
o r o E of preser-| A to yield the great 
Quality of plast of the high ciation, 


l je workmanshin.| PE 
| ante piece, Mr, Dhar A 
Es x the great event of) } 

une renunciation depicting! N 
u tans tthe: Ga 
= ch the hoofs ofl E 


the celestians supported py 
nn 4 


andhara 
Mathura 


Ju 


if 


| {jen 3 
© Ir Macaulay was a 


from Page 5) 
g 
‚era the houses av 
sireet and No. 1/1, 
o provide accom- 
resident members. 
uch speculation 


Joe Club, but the issue 
ed as the Can- 
Iof those days were 
The Club's histo- 

= lige, says that “it is 
üble that Macaulay 
‘ive sought the mem- 
b only institution in 
here the London 
ite regularly seen, 
is greatest friend 


as left behind an 
Hesctiption of the 


eve a very pretty 


garden”, he wrote, “not unlike 
our little grass-plot at Clapham 
but larger. It consists of a fine 
sheet of turf, with a ‘gravel walk 
round it, and flower beds scat- 
tered over it. It looks beautiful 
just now after the rains, and I 
hear it keeps its verdure a great 
part of the year. A flight of steps 
leads down from my library into 
the garden and it is so well sha- 
ded that you may walk in it till 
ten o'clock in the morning”. 


TRADE LET 
IN 


Many well-known -men were 
‘associated with the. Club:as its 
president and one of the most 
fascinating figures among them 
wag General Sir James Outram 
who was elected to office in 1860. 


{| by Vincent 


General Outram was known to 
all in Calcutta through hia fam- 
ed equestrian statue by J. H. 
Foley which from 1874 stood 
where Mahatma Gandhi’s statue 
now stands at the junction of 
Chowringhee and Park Street. 
Eleven years later, Charles Mar- 
ten became President. A refer- 
ence to this obscure figure, whose 
portrait used to hang in the 
Club’s reading room, is necessary 
because he did not belong either 
to the services or the learned 
professions from which all pre- 


. Sidents had been drawn till then. 


He was a stockbroker by pro- 
fession. His election marked a 
new phase in the Club’s history 
because, ‘according to the origi- 


Barat 


The club in English societi 
has always been regarded ag 
exclusive preserve of the ma 
and,it may, therefore, be of 
terest to note the Bengal Club 
attitude on the subject. On Jun 
28, 1873, the Club held what a 
pears to be the first Ball 
ladies. This was followed 
“many other balls and dinner) 
The last Ball, according to tH 
Club's Centenary Vol >. WE 


Albert Victor, Afier this, 
darwaza bund for ladi 


nal regulations of the Club, busi- “in 


ness men were not eligible for 
membership, = 


In 1895, the lease on the Club 
premises expired and, -once 
again, the) question -of a home 
came to, the fore. Two prospec- 
tive sites were’ discussed ‘but, 
eventually, the lease was exten- 
ded by another twenty years, 
But before the lease ended, the 
need for a new building became 
pressing. And so the Club, which 
was, converted into a registered 
&ompany, bought ‚the property 
for five and a-half lakh rupees, 
pulled -down Macaulay's house’ 
and built the new Club building 
which has just been'sold and, in 
iis turn, is now. inthe process of 
demolition. The’ magnificent 
building was based on a design 
Esc] “prominent 
Çalcutia archit Me early 


| years, of this century. “A 


ROYAL 
=; v S 


same 
year, King George V and Queen 
Mary visited the Club, and ten 
years later, on December 30, 1921, 
‚another member of the. Royal 


Family, the Prince of Wales, 
came to lunch. On February 1, | 


.lowing the 


2 
ESTS 

Again, on the afternoon 
cent&nary di 
1927, the Club gave another 
home” to the lady guests of 
members. This entertainmen' 
volving feminine intrusion ;: 
rise io controver i 
ckridge observes, “the appr: 
siöns of the monastically ing 
ed were allayed by the a 
ance that the experiment w 
not be repeated before 2027 4 
Time, however, hag proved 
assurance to be a dupe, and ® 
long before 2027 the fair b 
invading the Club regularly 
their soft voices and gay la 
ter tinkled among the tea 
and enlivened the dinners. 
vary- slightly Panckridge's w 
un outraged spirit of Celi 
NaS never resumed hi E 
the Club again. ae 
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British Paramountcy and 
Bombay-7, Rs. 35. 


‘his is the tenth volume of “The 
ji history and culture of the Indian 

cople' published by the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan and it is edited by 
' R. C. Majumdar, assisted by A. K. 
Majumdar and D. K. Ghose. This 
js also the II part of the theme 
‘British paramountcy and Indian 
Renaissance’ dealt with in Volumes 
| IX and X. Vol IX is concerned 
wih British paramountcy and Vol. 
X with Indian Renaissance. Like the 
earıier volumes of this series. tis 
is a collective endeavour, thoug 
|| 15 chapters out of 17 are all by 
the editor, who writes parts of the 
‘ other two chapters also, Volumes 


the political, economic, and ‘other 


lgo 10 1905; the ‘other aspecis 
dealt with in the volume under re- 
| view relate to the 
| economic causes and consequences 
L of the history of India of that cen- 
| tury and are evidently intended to 
| prove the opening sentence of the 
| volume: “The most powerful effect 
and enduring result of the British 
rule in India is the intellectual 
© development of the people on an 


entirely new line and the consc- 
anent changes in their political, 
| social, religious and economic out- 
took” (p.1). One important ‘other 
| aspect’ which the editor has deli- 
| berately excluded from the purview 
of this volume is ‘Art’; and the rea- 
sons for such exclusion mentioned 
' in the preface are not quite con- 
vincing 


| ‘Renaissance strictly speaking, is 
a misnomer when applied to tne 
changes witnessed in the 19th cen- 
‘ tury India, for in Indian cultural 
history there was no break with 
| the past followed by a ‘rebirth’ of 
, the ical, there were only adap- 


j tations of an age-old orderte-rresh 


environmental changes, and the 
| 19th century saw perhaps the most 
momentous of them 


olten take Bengal to be the whole 


' Oi india and he tries io justify this} be reasonable.’ A 
thet». 


| by laying down the thesis 
| Bengal was the starting point and 
pa setter of Indian renaissance, 
But the truth comes out wh 
| €Gitor himself writes that limita- 
tons in regard to regional Dn- 
| 8Westic equipment on the part 
the authors of this volume havd 
O compelled then: 10 coniine their a - 
enuon to Bengal largely. This ma 
Jer GcAsielay | ais volume prove: 


| beyond doubt that it will not be 
| «Siora nisiory of India to be 
q roed ii! he regional histo- 


mes are all wri ten by those com 
“O00 50. fsven with regard 
ee 7 chapters ‚he editor has 
sored others $ ri > 

ech to contribute 

gard 
allied 


f ‚S@lons dealt with in a chapter. In 


‘ne z . + n 
e Chapter for exampie, on litera- 


ture re 
ably while Bengali, understand- 
Malay ough, occupies 12 pages, 
Malayalam takes 8 pages igang 


„mil with 3 aud Telugu with 4 
Dages Mi Hindi gets less than 3 
falls jy, € Cħapter on education 

) Mention the role of the 


aging red and the 


| languages. luxi- 
tose style, ticl 
Inassive, misse 


h As) 


| IX and X, between them, deal with, ‚stone, as also 


political andl exhibited 


n tse, 


‘RENAISSANCE’ UNDER 
| — BRITISH RULE 


THE HISTORY AND CULTURE OF THE INDIAN PEOPLE: 


Indian Renaissance, Part II: 


General Editor, R. C. Majumdar, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 


mention. Such omissions are point- 
ed out not only because they are 
serious but also because they prove 
that any attempt to project a part 


of India as all-India naturally 
e to such distortions. 

In the chapter on ‘the attitude 
of Indians towards the British 


rule', the editor makes it appear as 
if throughout the 19th century 
there was no goodwill towards the 
British in India at all; this is 
clearly an unwarranted attitude as 
the sight of Lord Ripon's pro- 
/verbial popularity among Indians,: 
not to speak of many popular Go-: 
vernors like Munro and Elphin- 
the appreciation of 
Bentinck’s reforms by the English-' 


aspects of the history of India from} educated sections of the public; and 


there is no mention of the immense) 
and spontaneous public enthusiasm | 
on the occasion of the 
diamond jubilee of Queen Victoria. 

In the Chapter on the birth of, 
nationalism, the author makes no; 
secret of where his own sympa-} 
thies lie. The lukewarm reference 
to the liberals and the repetitive! 
and appreciative references to the’ 
activities of men like Tilak and the 
evident reluctance to 


terrorists of Bengal 

flect theeditor’s own views on the 

matter. 1 
The chapter on the Indian Na-+ 

tional Congress gives thet 

familiar story in familiar? 

language; but makes a significante 


contribution to one's knowledgel 
of the his‘ory of the first meeting: 
>‘ Bombay of the Congress (1885).? 
The discussion relatés to the rea-! 
sons for keeping, Surendranath? 
Banerji out and the Tole of the 
Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, in the or- 


ganisa ion of the Congress. Care- 
ful research has yielded accepta- 
ble conclusions in this chapter! 


author's suggestions that, 
radical views kepi 
in_ the‘ 


and the tr 
Surendranatn’s 
him out of “he Congress 


$ 


l 


neriee fousht shy of him seem t 
The ediior, has done undoubted, 
justice to the cause of historica 
accuracy in such sta’ements a 
“There is a general impression it; 
India that the Tnglish 
was introduced by the 


educatior, 
British, 


rulers for their administrative conj jg 


venience and he course was deli- 
berately designed to make ‘he Ini 
cians only fit for clerks There ap-| 
pears to be little justification for 
this view” (p.34). “In all ma‘ters| 
vitally affecting life and culture, 
the Hindus and Muslims lived 
almost two—-water-tight a 
ments” (p.8); “It would be diffi-; 
cult to deny fha this i 
was as true in A.D. 1800 (or 1200) 
as in 1930" (p.10). N 


ITING. 


The editor and nis coilaborators| early stages and Hume and Bon-{ tures on the part 


in| exposition of 
compar -|] 
Dartial 
statement sions, 


a 


= 


“ORY i 


refer to theD BENGAL: B i 
probably re-'-1, Rs, 22), MET 


trade and enforcing their defi-. 
ance of State laws by violence. 
Vansittart is quite clear on this 
matter. 

Ram Gopal registers a fervent 
plea for rewriting the histo of 
the British period in India. Right- 
ly he holds that the records of 
the East India Company and 
letters as well as the memoirs of 
Ae ponents are Superior in value 
O the accounts of contemporary 
or later historians. PASI 

But, while ‘prejudiced accounts 
of certain British historians have 
to be discountenanced, it is 
equally essential that misrepre- 
sentations and. overdrawh pic- 
res, of Indian 'pa- 
triots’ should be totally discard- 
eda The blunders of the concern- 
'ed Indian rulers cannot be gloss- 
ed over. For instance, to attempt 
a defence of the Black Hole tra- 
gedy by a reference to the Am- 


B Y. i r 
i| ritsar incident of 1857 (p.356) or 
ijthe atrocities connected "rich the 


Moplah rebellion of 1921 (p. 357) 

hardly justifiable. _ = 
If Orme’s presentation of the 
history ‘smacks of a lawyer's 
brief‘, it should by no means be 


met by the counterblast of a law- 
Nee from 


the opposite camp. 
hat is wanted for a wholly true 
of history is not the 
awyers’ dialectics, but the 

judge's balanced de 


K. K. Pillay, | 


j Í 
The last chapter on ‘Indian serfs poemen eae 


‚and slaves in the British Empire | 
mukes no mention of the tea plan- 


ations In Ceylon and the coaile | 
migration to S. Africa, 

Undoubted scholarship and con- 
siderable hard work are evident 


in almost every page of this vole 
ume: there is little doubt tha” this 
indispensable guide to 
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BRITISH IN INDIA 
IN LATE 19th CENTURY 


i AND DIA|this which gives a special value 
ROBLEMS griTIsH, lee to his book and which Kranz 
OF, 908: By, TER, Bom-|fresh light on the working 0: F e 
18857 publishing mind of those in power in those 
sla hs, 25). do-| years. It didn’t make much differ-| 

a rly_ and N nn ence whether those in power were} 
e Eee Auniver: liberals or conservatives. The 

khpur ae 

eied and critical 
© problems and 


as a non-party one. In spite of so 


j = much correspondence and, discus- 
y of HE msh in India OF sion both private and public, theré 
jes T the short , penot iwas no fundamental change i 
aly 


mentioned in its title} British Policies. To maintain the 


: i the se- empi d to maintain it on the 
practically h cen-|£mpire_and_ tc intain it_ 
the nineteenth c 


istor- 

ked by some hist = 
‚golden perio 
en Efficiency 


continued tobe their aim. This 
Was the reason why even by 1909 
the Indianisation of the Civil Ser- 
vice resulted in only 65 Indians 
entering it while its total strength 
was 1244, The Indian Councils Act 
of 1892 which was the outcome of 
Another mountain of correspond- 
ence failed to provide for real re- 
presentative government. In ‚the 
case of the Military those reaction} 
ary policies which had their root 
in the bitterness created by thę 
events of 1857-58 were continued 
with practically no modification 
in regard to recruitment on comi 
munal lines, the proportion of 
Europeans and Indians in the 
army, the ‘exclusion of Indian 
from the artillery, the _Commis4 
sioned Ranks, and the Molunieen 
ı|force, and the debiting to the In} 
dian exchequer items of expendi- 
ture of no interest or advantage to 
India. : 
\ This is the ae ze with 
-| great learning and wi eep cri- 
paci Beal acumen by the author. There 
are however a few observations 
z of his which do not appear to be 
ithe growth of English edu- quite correct. One is that the re-|b 
m enlightened public ligions_and social__movements of 
Pame into existence. This! fhe nineteeenth century had very 
A alarmed the British. Po-} little to do with the creation ot! 
seiousness grew among} national consciousness from which! 
e classes which emerged the Congress 
8 and it was given a con-|itign 14) 
upe by the intelligentsia}: 
a product of the new 
Long before the 
| ONgress was 


nded the Indianisation 
gner ranks o 
f arough 


E a law re 
wi administra 
et DOn ict some roads, 
ten id other public works of 
Sve from a strategic stand- 
Bre down tribal raids on the 
Western Frontier and def- 
e empire against an imagin- 
Russian invasion. It adhered 


laid down the prin- 
a at equality which as 


con- 
and 


definite policy , 
owards India’s political progress 
hat led to the failure of the Bri- 
ish to satisfy Indian public oßin- 
i 2 ion is also not convincing (P.262) 
$ in 2 > in The truth here is that they had a 
; "|poliey but it w 
consistent with t. 
1885 | dia as un 
reforms be- 
nd continu- 
t created the 
the authori- 
y were i 


„year. In the 
ative Govern- 
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examination of theji 
Ripon in regard t 
vernment though othe 
18 work are fully des 
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rs|details of political his 
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qjeutlines of cultural 
p}instead of seeking to c 
:s|many facts, 
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ged social order, in 
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€ and human equa- 
+ (p. 28). ‘Sanita- 
is mentioned 
committees set up! 
assemblies in 
the present writ 
all any such ref 

la inscriptions. De 


y any means. 


), dwarfing the: 
48). It is hard 


to see what the author means when: 


he says, ‘The theory 
.jits fullest development 
-| period as may 
Govinda of Ja 
Angkor templ 


Resi ee a eae buen 
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be seen in the Gita 
yadeva’ (p. 49). Th 
e is not ‘a magni 
60-51); it en: 
II as Vishnu: 
say that Dal- 
o concede to the 
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rya Samaj ever 
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(p. 88). Di® the A 
‘inspire mass fervo 
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"T ROAD, CALCUTTA-12 


RE years ago, an event US... You have come to your quelling some local m 
oecurred in a corner ofthe motherland in the time of her ances has, with a rude shock 
city of Amritsar that not only need to lead her in the true revealed to our minds the help- 
roused a sense of shocked in- path of conquest ... Freedom lessness of our position as Bri- 

to a people tish subjects in India. The dis- 


dignation throughout the length can never come 0. r 
and breadth of the country through charity... We must win proportionate severity of the 


but also it before we can own it”. punishments inflicted upon the 


against British rule 5 ; i 

added a fresh impetus to (Rabindranath Tagore : Biogra- unfortunate people and the 

India’s struggle for “freedom, POY- DY Krishna Kripalani). methods of carrying them out, 
i we are convinced, are without 


This was the Jallianwala Bagh Punjab showed particular parallel in the histor of civi- 
massacre, the fiftieth anniver- interest in the new movement PAA Le esate y ee 
a or golden jubilee of which launched by Gandhiji. But the Gone ee " exceptions. 
ars Capri 13), an event then ruler of the Province, Sir recent and enoe Considering 
one of the 4 ki celebrated as Michael O'Dwyer. sought {0 hat such treatment has been 
marks er a importni land- crush it with an Iran hand, meted out to a population, dis- 
ee] in tne istory of our with the assistance of his chief armed and resourceless ee 

uggle for freedom. lieutenant and adviser, Gen power which has the ee, OT 

The Jallianwala Bagh mas- Dyer: Two great leaders of the’ pibly efficient organization for 
Sacre was both a shame and a PLOVINKE,, Dr Satyapal and Dr qestruction of human lives, We. 
slory—a shame for the British Kitchlew, were soon arrested must strongly assert that it 
Raj that allowed such a brutal and depgrted under the Row- can claim no political expedi- 
massacre of a large number of lait Act. j cace, far less moral justifica- 
nl and peaceful men and It was. for a peaceful demon- , tion. The accounts of insults 
mina 2 e perpetrated in cold stration of protest against the and sufferings undergone by 
e no and arrest of the two leaders that jour brothers in Punjab have 
RNE N ] ritish General, and nearly 20,000 people gathered trickled through the gagged 
eee. = great martyrs in the Jallianwala Bagh, an | silence, reaching every corner } 
inane sarine gave a fresh enclosed garden in a corner of of India, and the universal 
me to the freedom move- the city of Amritsar. ‘Suddenly agony of indignation roused in 

Those N a band of British soldiers under the hearts of our people have 
a 5 no, like the author, the command of Gen Dyer been ignored by our rulers pos- £ 
not Be fifty years ago can- swooped upon the scene and sibly congratulating themselves 
ena uk recall the circumstances began to fire, without the least for _ imparting what they 
some ee the grue- provocation Or warninge upon imagine a salutary lesson... | 
of ns without a thrill the peaceful and unarmed citi- Knowing that our appeals have 
one sid r and indignation on zens gathered in the Bagh, for been in vain, and that the pas- 
ne side and pride and exulta- whom all exits and means of sion of vengeance is blinding 


t 

‚on on the other. escape were completely blocked the noble vision of statesman- 

Rowlatt A from all sides. On Gen Dyer's ship in our Government which 
ct ywn admission before the Com- could so easily afford to be 


Le > = A 
In J nittee of Inquiry that was ap- magnanimous, as befitting its 
Sis ay 1918, on the conclu- hointed latg 350 r were physical strength and moral 
et World War I, the then fired. killing | 373_peab™e. and ‘tradition, the very least I can 
Mr Me of State for India, jwounding thr imes as many do for my country is to take 
nor en 0 ras trocity un- all consequences upon myself 
ford eta Lord Chelms- thinkable, killing, maiming, and in giving voice to the protest of 
mgt published their report, wounding thousands of inno- the millions of my countrymen, |» 
ford as the Montagu-Chelms- Cent people who were ine tric- surprised into a dumb angu 
_™ore eport, promising a little ably caught in a mouse-trap. of terror. The time has come 
ple Ronee to the Indian peo- But the, story of the mas- when badges of honour make 
Country © administration of the EEE aay 


Though it pleased the , 
By ANIMESH CHANDRA RAY CHOUDH 


ri on . 
it í iled to satisfy i 
ang 


and the Gov- more, Jt was an a 


who, under tha 


the national | 
anthem. ee: i = nali ne | un 
guage have been an ha Ta 
pees Attempts to bring ahs ; 

nalen integration ae 
“ealion , : 

ail, ee 


Funding: Tattva Heritage 


ship of Mahatma Gandhi, = +— — — =~ — 
jende) d just entered the arena sacre was blacked out by the 
wio dian politics, came 10 gagged Press. Yet the accounts congruous ` cont 

ire the predominant voice of the atrocities perpetrated in tion. and I yee 
q power in the Indian Punjab reached the remotest 
av tional Congress. Mahatmaji corners of India and made the inctions by th 
soon Jauncbed bis countrywide entire nation restive and impa- 1 


our shame 


i ymen wi 2 
campaign of non-violent non- tient to throw off the British So-called en os 
operation as the „best means yoke, When the story reached liable to suffer a degradation 
to Jiquidate British. Tos that the cars of Tagore in Santi- not fit for human beings.” 
jmposed the patern Rowlatt niketan, it stung him with a C ; 

Act of 1919 on the country with deep sense of anguish and re- Ourage And Faith 
aegew-concnushing “all revolu: “morse and made him resesi aa S 
fionary movements’ in India. and sleepless for 


i ; r years: and It was not so much the re- 
The Act a ment anis together. Suddenly can- nunciation of his knighthood, 
with enor EER ONELS ar- celling an important angag= which as Kri iripalani 
rest and detain suspected per- Zune port engag a Krishna Kripalani 


d detain suspe +, ment in Santiniketan, he hur- says, added little t is stat 
sons without Warrant and im- ried to Calcutta and invited the but his courage ieee ae 
prison them i aoub trial, ‘political leaders to organize a anguish of the dumb millions 
en ftcaching.ot public. meeting of protest er the gives historic importance 

y satyagraha an non-violent non- which he offered to preside, but to this letter. Apart from resior- 
BRA lected et N so terror-stricken were the peo- ing the self-respect of the 
the whole country in jts gees mera; ge ane that his OT gave the people song 

j mination to free itself from the with uit We yng. , and then. age and faith to carry on te 

Eh yoke. ul cing any one and fight for freedom. It also helo 

| : without faking even his own ed to forge a new link of fra 
On April 8, 1919, Mahatma Son into confidence, he’took the ternal love and affection bet 
Gandhi was arrested while he historic step of writing an open Ween Punjab and Benzal 

| was on his way to Delhi, Inci- letter to the Viceroy. Lord i alien 
dentally, it would be interest. Chelmsford, renouncing 
ing to mention that on April 12, ’Sniehthood, and giving 
Rabindranath Tagore addressed] Nant voice to the 1 
an open letter fo I 
him  “Mahatmaji”. 
from this- letter 
below: * “Through 
through wrath, 
have shown 


K A lofty memorial column w 
his erected in rece 
sn SAS Sacred ground 
him calling ithe dumb millions, Tie epee Bagh A Een aoe 
Extracts} Which was written on May 29 Wl ees ie 
are quoted 1919. was published in“ {he Be and 
Panic or] Morning papers of Calcutta on he ees a 
our authorities) June 2. j Baus 20095 
svown' us their claws, The lett the seed that 
In this crisis, you as et “ne leiter read: “The enor- Course of 
leader of men ha mity of the measures taken by Sprout and grow i 


among th l 
) AK en ZOUE ihe Government in Punjab for Of freedom. 
F under close arrestar 


| a ee eee Wits, IE hdering fies Separate TEN OS 
Robert Hamilton Ball. E of en an pone ee ameer =] 
| en 7 4 > imself alive wit enour 
ical de- ee a Colonel Crawley me the cee even to regal his lost co-f 
se oes and from the stifling heat of Mhow io | 
for “the film 


. 7 y minion, and the incoming Mus 
Martial in England, to turn x : 
"there 1S & section giv- to a Court M sur lations; > beit with a large 
s ner > lim, al t t l 


- a blaze of publicity 5 of native converts. 
tional camroent and hs an Se him asthe man hues bed the oe tHe moves 
tS Weseare Alm that . apparent inhumanity so shocke etry of upon his native store-hou 5 

er 4 know, of. Victorian England. much foreign lands. There was hardie | 

i: h a ect a great The author has reconstructed ” that any rapprochement between i 
a : = A = 

a Perio vamaricable re- the Court Martial proceedings truth”. two cultures. the Hindu a 


bih in Europe and in with a meticulous care, which fsown Muslim, in spite of coexistence. | 


fal 


. . 1 e- 
r stzikes a note of authenticity for 3 wot There was very little give and 
Biting. ae the reader. The blunderings of l take even in the domain of sri 
&gand sometimes instruc- the Military High Command, s also and architecture” i 
which had changed ne an This coexistence without com. | 
all’ arly de- the days of Balaklava and Scu- Jenin mingling led to the creation of 
z a er be tari, are portrayed with an eye lythe Pakistan and this is what has, 
Fl the silent Shakespeare for the ludicrous and bizarre. It ie. Dr led to frustration in the Mus 
fe good films; he is ern- was no accident that the subs- with mind in India even after parti- 
| Plhat they “could not be cription list, opened to pay the l in tion. And the suggestions br ne 
Pt good Shakespeare “be- cost of Crawley’s defence, should short Indian Muslims for redress of 
W much was missing”. have been headed by the Earl of (ese, iheir grievances have shown: 
# the Poetry could be used Cardigan of “Charge of the Light q life, more concern far coexistence | 
pilles, cA their worst . Brigade” fame The Earl was no ry in than fusion.- The author devo 
Petely Provided material stranger to litigation, as he had jddie- four chapters running into 
lustrateg by pictures. recently fought a successful 4eld’s pages to an analysis of Muslir 
‘ their best. the lines case against a young officer who uring frustration, Hindu-Muslim ric 
et be heard and Shakes- had alleged that the Earl did not arlier in the Mst four centuries and! 
‘lines in his plays .were reach the Russian guns, because (iting the thoushts and actions of the | 
BD be heard.” Besides, his horse battled with him to the 5 di. Indian _ Muslims. nationalists or} 
Sh No interest in inter- rear before the ill-fated charge mpa- oth@wise. to substantiate - his; ; 
iig SPeare; “until com- reached the Russian position! pman thesis. He names the other caus- | k 
guided to collaborate not Not only is Mr Hawkey's nar | the es of social tension’ the pre & 
ihe tally be expected”, rative interesting in itscl{, but this sence of other language minori- I 8 
mt Ott was not all bar. ft al ceeds i resenting adica- ties in the linguistic States. the | Eo j 
Bir K ar- l also succeeds in presenting ajd a 2 n & die Kei 
te p lent Shakespeare cameo of life in the Indian Army Whe- demand for recognition of Urdu |, preju! 
© Part of the essential when British rule was at iia man as an official language (not be- sate. 
i a Da artistic peak. One hopes that the Invi gher PER ragin laneuere nurga a 
a 7 iHi ars were a3 ` 
the ae ne British: ne Ba hy ON and into the constitutional scheme). ead with the 
to be noted that fears at the ‘same tine that thes and the controversy: roven mine une 
elements iof a were nol unique Rome wie, an Status of Hindi. These are ex- mpossible that 
play lent the È esting prints Ke ane N mni Sok; plosive issues. but no less so ` might have 
© Visua ee R Di nie rom the UGB Pee sare cena separatist tendencies 


presenta- London News adil ta the anpii ; Ins tt 

Mere sg ne tial i oN or soo. Hof evinced by the Muslims. 
Besides ut sally of Mr Hawhey's va ysis trouble arises in future, Dr 

techniqu acer ucan rays Ghurye wante to be on record 

R EN 777 t is, tbat he had warned the country 
nes, loca. F 


a year late 


$ te In the last few chapters Dr ‘League Direct . 
hit, cinema „time DOG kate Ghurye deals with the fecble. doubtful, howe | 
Fr: the San its tech- per- rather confused. attempts at na- II possessed the | 
| greata a could tin tional integration and the coun- ity and the skill 

on ater depth and tervailing and strong separatist 


e Ca e stave, 


that tendencies. Attempts to build 
tliet apalet ball to ea 


‚an emotional integration round the 
h three somewhet week symbols. 
ited the national fag. the national! 
ind anthem, and the national lan. | 
War guage have been week and half 
hearted Attempts to bring about | 
emotional integration through i 
education have been weaker 
still, , $ 
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‘of such politie 
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The Economic 
Sinha, (Fi 
‘The East India Company An 
1704-1740, 


By Ranajit Dasgupta. 
cutta, Rs 25.) 


|; S Dr Sinha himself says, 
his : volume is “old econo- 
mic history” that presents a 


mass of new important mate- 
rial, The story of the rise and 
fall of Indian business houses 
grips attention, but one gets a 
fragmentary picture of Europe- 
an agency houses and banking 
and mercantile pursuits. 
Between 1793 and 1848 there 


took place in Bengal quite a 
mature development of mer- 
chant and: financial capital; 


Ramdulal Dey, Motilal Seal, Ni- 
lambar Seal, Gopimohan Tagore, 


to mention only a few, amassed’ 


a fortune through trade and 
banking but hardly embarked 
on industrial enterprise. Dwar- 
kanath Tagore, who set up indi- 
go factories, shipbuilding works 
and managed Ranigunge Colli- 
“ery, was an aberration. . When 
he died he left behind, as his 
will shows, vast landed estates 
scattered in-Pabna, Rajshahi, 
Dinajpur, Dacca, Tipperah, Fa- 
ridpur, Hooghly, part from 
houses and mansions at Jora- 
sanko, Belgachia, Chowringhee, 
Ballygunge. 

The familiar question is what 
inhibited Indian entrepreneur- 
ship. Land was a favourite field 
of investment, especially after 
the proliferation of tenures and 
subtenures that came in the 
wake of the Permanent Seitle- 
ment. Zamindars dissipated 
their wealth in religious cere- 
monies, sradh, nauch, and some- 
times in charity, There was yet 
another factor which is empha- 
sized by Dr Sinha. The high 
mortality rate in European 
houses, failure of banks, low 
business morality had a deter- 
rent effect on Indian enterprise; 
thousands of invesiors were 
ruined with the collapse of the 
Union Bank, Carr Tagore and 
Co, Rustomji Turner and Co, 
| Oswald Seal and Co; all these 
represented joint enterprises of 

ropean and Indian business 
men. It was not until the close 
of the century that joint-stock 
enterprise with limited lability 
made headway in this country.’ 


It is not clear why Burraba-, 


Zar Is described in the appendix, 
but the material is interesting. 
In the early 19th century Ben- 
ali cotton ‘merchants—Pauls, 
ths, Coondus, Mullicks, Seals 
—-dominated Burrabazar; jn the 
residential part many houses 
were owned by men from East 
Bengal. | 
change in the last decade of the 
19th century. when Marwari 
merchants purchased land and 
bunt Tae storied 
n u sprang u 
there, Ba r 
it today, was emerging in lis 
familiar outline. Yet it would 
be reasonable to ask why and 
ow Marwari merchanis sup- 
ae TEN cotton raer- 
and made a r 
th gir ata, m urr: bee 
attacharya’s volume, 
om published in 1954 as a doc- 
En dissertation, tells the fa- 
best ‘Story of the ascendancy 


here and 
as we know 


History of Bengal, Aart 
irma K. L. Mukhopadhyaya, Rs 20.) 


By S. Bhattacharya. 
Problems Of Economic Transition: Indian 


The picture began to. 


buildings, | 


BOOK REVIEWSE, 


Economics: Primarily Of Benga 


1793-1848. By N. K. 


d the Economy of Bengal, 
(The same Rs 30.) 
Case Study. 
( National Publishers, Cal- 


of the East India Company 
since the grant i the en 
man by Farrukhsiyar in File, 
What poems to be Dr Bhatta- 
charya’s main contention is tha 
the country benefited from e 
panding trade. ‘This theme a 

with 


not, however, developed i 
any data on the trading cor- 
munities and their business or- 


ganization. The period witn 
ed the growth of the House 
Jagath Seth; but it is not clear 
if the Seths substantially helped 
the indigenous traders and arti- 
sans. Some of the Calcutta ba- 
nians made hay, but the com- 
mon people lived in thatched 
houses, most of which were des- 
troyed by the storm that pass- 
ed over Calcutta in 1737, 

The life of an Englishman 
was different as is evident from 
Alexander Hamilton’s account: 
“Most gentlemen and ladies liv- 
ed both splendidly and pleasant- 
ly, the forenoons being dedica- 
ted to business, and after din 
ner to rest and in the evenin 
to recreate themselves in chai 
ses or palanquins in the fields, 
or to gardens, or by water in 
their budgerows”. 

Following the 
thod, Mr Dasgupta 
focus of his enquiry on 
problems of India’s trans 
from the precapitalist to 
capitalist stage, mainly 
reference to the origins 
the Indian bourgeoisie. Marx's 
theory of “two paths of 
transition” was formulated 
with reference to European 
countries. It is Mr Das 
contention that this 
also a key to understa 
Indian Br Sinee the In 
bourgeoisie did not grow f 
the ranks of craftsmen an 
dependent farmers as in 
land but accumylated capi 
through, usury and mercantile 
and financial pursuits, Indie 
even today presents “the pio 
ture of a precapitalist society 
in transition to capitalism and 
industrlalism”; the Indian capt- 
talist class is essentially mer- 
cantile-financial, and this Se 
comes particularly evident from 
the operations of Indian manas- 
ing agency firms which icok 
the form of large financial com- 
bines with a very mixed com- 
position. 5 

Between the two worki wars. 
India made substantial pro- 
gress In industrial development, 
but the Indian business hauses 
continued to give priority to 
mercantis and fmancial pursu- 
its. It is in this context that 
state Intervention in the direc- 
tion of developing heavy indus- 
try assumes signiñcance, Mr 
paskupta applies the Marxian 
model to comprahand panie 
dependence developments and 
emphasizes the slugaish growth 
of Indian economy, But he p 
further and examines political 
developments as well, ‘The can- 
vas for a case study becomes 
much too big Perhaps, a case 
study could yleld better results 
if one concentrated on some re 
gion, say Bengal or Bombay. 
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Congress 


‘his immediate 
fo had no‘ illu- 
liminary EN 
‘few people ; J 

bitter- f sibility 

Z ieke tr ae Moan an eas nS: 
ay f 5 Tice =) 2 

eo thing about the Viceroy s Coun 


ot cause of the y s 
= not Curzon’s Moreover, 
h as the quicr 

ns whic 


if a Native was to be 
the Executive in In- 
t there be a demand 
‘appointment on the 
State’s Council, and 


the de- 


the Governor i 
pill, told the Viceroy. Poed 
“nistration called for greater ence 
Mce and Minto, summing up The c 
jy impressions. told the Se- osh . 

State that Englishmen voured Sinha: he was =, 
erely “sojourners ‘in the had experience as Advocate-Gene- E 
oly camping and on the ral. But more than merit was co- 

India is in a transition lour—“please (pleaded the Vice- 
ie bd the duty of the British| roy) do not think me terribly nar- 
ake the best that they can row: but Sinha is “comparatively 
resent”, The extremist sec-) white, whilst Mukerjee is as black 
the Congress was growing! as"iny silk hat. And opposition in 7 
under Tilak, Aurobindo- the official world would not be re- 2 
h, Bepin Chandra Pal and gardless of mere shades of co- 
t Rai Minto was apologetic lour”. The King’s opposition to this 
the strong action that the proposal was strong and unquali- 
ve im India took against fied. He told the Viceroy in a 
“whose sentence (of six years letter: “I hold very strong, and 

lation for sedition). struck possibly old-fashioned views on 
as “monstrous.” the subject, which my—son; whc 
Indian” "Committee in the has so recently been in Indla, en- 
of Commons numbering 150 tirely shares. During the unrest ir 
H Radicals and a handful of India at the present time and the 
En anbers (Keir Hardie be-' intrigues of the Natives, it would 
el prominent)—wag I think, be fraught with the great- 

great strength to th@ est danger for the Indian Empire 


as the champions of Ini if a Nati a i 
pt Komp nn a Native were to take part in 


‚ist outrages in India, 
bPerturbed by the thought 
ee the ©1857 should 
ae pe icat Boa However clever£the 4 
re. be and however 
en gor Council might 
trust that lee 
Inment w 


ne vuandards in th 
a high hand,| of the First erw ea pe fhe 
ad 50 years agojn] Author points out, it was on zuch 
Be a ichs as these that a 
s political edifi 
nds, Gokhale reared. He has set a commendable 
g to inf of time in the domaa oblective research, into A 
uen = A e perio 2 
nd the nn lm merge 
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en 


É | This volume deals with the fi 
re ; | phase of Gandhi’s twenty-one von nad been lon 
te “mission in South Africa. He descri- settles aS: j 


% bes in his own words the exciting|b 
1 x and successful end of this 
i which is as unique as any 

episode in history. 


While Satyagraha remained sus- à 
pended in accordance with the pro- affection. 
visional agreement of 1911 and the| fi sed their resp 
Government had almost completed Bou which 
the drafting of the new Immigra- 
tian law, a new incident occurred 
which created serious complica-|; 
tions. On 14th March, 1913, Justice 
Searle delivered judgment in a case|j 
filed by an Indian Muslim for res-| Londi 
training the Minister of the Interior| ratio 
1 ‘from deporting his wife. According} With h 
\ ‚10 the judgment of Justice Searle.|tude 
cag f l every Indian marriage was invalid] service. 
jthat was not registered before aland o 
| Marriage Officer or celebrated in|cC 
{accordance with the  Christian|o 
| rites. Naturally, this caused muchli 
ee aud indigna O 
|! Every Indian wife became legally N us 
| concubine. for pt December ei! 
| "The new Immigration Bill was|,,While the main | } 
| published on 3-4-1913, While _at|eyents is itself interesti ad% yinister € 
conceded many of the points for a ne volume js Be ided 
which the previous Satyagraha was}; uable for informatio en 
undertaken, it failed to carry out, ense spiritual _ intros git to. a ple 
25 ie ae the provision | WAS, going on in Gaidi nference 
EC € according to Gandhi, the provisio-| during thi ar ) 
i nal settlement because it took away ng, this period. not st 
in 1 Sees an: carried out his duti eithtuly N 
i some of the existing rights. To this ship with his usual { ! y y 
was added the new issue of mar-|hħe was all the tine aa 
W . |viage, Soon after, the question Of|his return to Indie 
Di abolition of £3 tax on Ex-inden-Ithere, Long separation 
ear G n 2 
ol tured Indians was added to the list) with his early memories t and yet wot 
ec of grievances. It was contended py up in his mind an imag isthe n 
br Gandhi and the Indians in South| which he worshipped the Em 
nt y u Africa that both the Governmentlat a London farewe | 9 
È land businessmen concerned had|“The India of his im: 
{promised Gokhale during his visit|an India unrivalle 
to abolish the £3 tax , wh waS\and an India where the: 
undoubtedly a most iniquitous tax|tual treasures were 4 
intended to force the poor workers|fle was aware that he og 


to re-indenture themselves. to take up poll 
Inspite of Gandhi's repeated ap- a spiritual frar 
geais, the new Immigration Bill In his letters to Mani 
was passed on 11-6-1913 and EN-|das, Maganlal, Raojib 
forced soon after. There should| others, he pours out 
‚have been a revival of Satyagraha longings. He had deci 
é immediately; but, there was a rail- a batch with him to 
|way strike and in accordance with| others at Phoenix * 
this notions of non-violence and) earrying on the wi 
\chivalry. Gandhi did not want 10] Africa. 
\embarrass the Government and the} gership of 
Satyagraha was postponed till thelfor India 
end of the strike. It began in SeP-| August, 19 
tember with a few people headed| He expected. 
by Kasturba Gandhi. But soon it|him implicitly | n 
became a mass Satyagraha a the|tie life he had 
indentured Indians in the | Natal| They should d 
coal fields were asked to strike and| habits; wa 
over 2,000 of the miners responded | the groun 
to the call. At the head of these|give up a ina 
strikers, Gandhi started a grand | milk. Even i 
‘march into Transyaal. It created alrian d 
great  serfsation in India an a 
94-11-1913, Lord Hardinge openly 
expressed his sympathy with tne|the 
Saiyagraha movement in 
Africa. 
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With | 
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f essenti 
= dificult t 


whet 
ashes between| + 
= the | 


worried, It deci 


pointment o. N na S r 
ine advice of that Commission Ye- ing ideas On 


leased Gandhi and his associates. |v 0 

appoint-|Ġ&andhi 
Gandhi felt|pain to 
unsatisfac-|f pe 


from India and U 
South African 
a conciliatary attituds 
Government deputed Sir Benjam 
Robertson to bring about a settle 
‚ment. Gandhi en Smu 
Be anuaryı ti t was ALIER 
[ietween them ty the Commis 
*|sion would consider and make ré- 
commendatio: on the issues — 
‚lmarriage and aboli J 
together with the other unres 
issues. Though the » of no 
i| operation wi j the, issiot 
i formally and. ishna 
Gian v. Epa ee Y ae = Taken ang c 
sed before the Commission by dis-| This NOU pen! 
interested friends and in March the valuable | nerd 
Commission reported, practically 
conceding all the demands of 
Gandhi, The Government accepted 
the recommendations and passed á 
relief Bill in June, which Gandhi 


ards 


accepted a i Ga 
ai MR iss es for whieh Kae 
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pSSOR Hent q expected A | " eA 
n excelle omment : ly io be 3 lise | 
revealing COMME was_ only ths, a dis 
7 ur John oe seat Sir Percival ous member E C; 
retary OF Ahle 10 tinguished, Ta his ee SH Ey i 
cee ote thus o IW a ; the 5 
Mr Deakin (then SA of imperialism; e EN un Sieni Film N zl 
i British part of iter out the -ceneare on- Silen P 
BO apologetic ano ffair Shakespeare gen) i b 
es J a n. 
ce at the ea whole “absent-minded only (Allen & Unw! eu 
1907, who error me view. i = increaiDie, 
x SAE adine I which was. expression Of it E seems almost 


r i Hesketh Pearson, ~ 
with him on a ae P a exuberance. Sir and even Hesket 

ink nation s = 
hen I think o 


Mes á rbert. Beer- 
the British = ° of Herber 
imperial Percival compares the Brisa DIOBEADDE 0" aid: nol now 
Poan o Empire with the Roma riment bohm a rmed by the *au- 
af user TE a other efforts in nr “(hat until : oe Hat 
yet would banis i expectedly concl cm. thor. o : first Si 
ais the mast u the metaporphosis, an ‘Tree Da 18991 
$ . i aarp m, arı) © = 
i e T Aa At film projection was barely më E fne 
De E by which, within vears old. This must have beer a 
e ss D) y 


th ang as Othe 
monwealt 


ipoed Ei fol ihe Empire—ou 
rewell, hesikst amono oth 


f ad- King Johi 
/ -tai edom slowly broad E Scene A ing i 
sumption that not Mor- en precedent to pre- th en 12 years later Tree alsin 
Si Deakin had the dean en a few lapses now hear in alm version Os. 
: vn i edent. ee ; 23 S 
p esentials. N a Mr a4 again, the British in India Henry VIII. By 1911: of pt n 
Meult to gues: 3 7 nment. “It Shakespeare had become o ore 
i £ as siriving for self-gover abi- thing .of a craze wi Ke o 
jibai eas sor ‘the is 100 Soon to iudge Be Nu moving pictures. In 1990,56 
Raojibal eoverning was not is heir work. Of its sincer- Sile hart anoen POr R 
rs out Re Bit of her disabilities: the lity of their work. bt” This Sarah Bernhardt appe: : o 
5 Ms Prof f the History ity there can be no doul celluloid. not as Ophelia but asp- 
aps Professor of the eee ardonable claim when : and she was soon fol-. 
British Commonwealih seems ap sses that Hamlet; and she w & 
tow that, at that date. Sir Percival also en lowed by other pioneers, noty. 
We Pe Was South Africa for avery en ee class only in England and Pens eea 
ere treal : a oe yee 
eh nsergh makes his mean- boon in their own. country. en ne reg 
lv on, with other Nor does he make any secret of ee “Ball, “was the key ie 
this bail Ft quotations. On some the .carly davs of British rule in Professa s aS od as 
nthe EE Africa is the inserip- ndia. It is a tribute to the bld year, 1908 to 1911 the perioc $ 
P all. . ask after- CS that et least some of its In four years, not Sonne ENGE : 
Bay ‚Winston chi members still think of India and adaptations.and petty pilferings, 
Bist Atrican railways: ‚rite of the country with more almost fifty new productions of 
‚Swift road along which iowa and affection than so Shakespeare were on the screens 
man and all that he 4 sscss A Tul ana- in America, England, and on the 
Im ... may pene-, Many7o® ve > into Continent ” N 
f $ lysis of India’s entry into Con : 
a St Atuca and contribution to the Com- Why this sudden 
m London to Vienna”. monwealth would perhaps call 
tonecessary to be for a certain amount of criticism | 
from the begin- of aspects of both Indian and between established stage actors 
7 British politics. There was no and a new medium: on the Con- 
s. just as compulsive reason why a former tinent, it was the period of the 
lo crow over ruler of India should have gone “art film”, wich also could not 
Coloured now into that unpleasant inquiry. Sir be dissociated from the influence 
© Whites at Com- Percival doesn’t. : of the theatre: but in America 
‚me Ministers’ con- xXx the eae must have been al- 
A ;, together different. One of them 
Ith. s abe Nor does Dr Aivar, except in sonst have be 2 
ink I ae very small doses. He writes of St have been the oppor 
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(CURZON was the best Vice- 

roy since Dalhousie—like 
him a restless reformer. But 
had he never held this glitter- 
ing office he might well have 
been a better man; and might 
not have acquired those 
characteristics that later 
stood between him and the 
Prime Ministership. 

8- This is the chief conclusion 
I that seems to me to emerse, 
¿t from this. important book. The 
7 author himself eschews judg- 

ment: he draws a picture from 

j the views of contemporaries, 
\@ many expressed in unpublished 

private correspondence, and 
from Curzon’s own voluminous 
personal and official writings. 

\ Accident took Curzon to India 

\the accident that he was the 

sidest son of a peer, the Rey. 

Lord Scarsdale, “an undistin- 
guished country gentleman.” The 

knowledge that he might at any 
moment be whisked out of the 

House of Commons led Curzon to 

interrupt a political career of ex- 
| ceptional brilliance and promise. 
© He had prepared himself for 
| public life more thoroughly than} 
| Winston Churchill, and aq 
| hazardously. 


| His two or thres journeys 
round the world led him into 


| hardship and danger. He paid his 
way by articles for the Times and 
| by books that were both adven- 
Í | ture stories and trenchant i- 
| tical studies — particularly on 
| Persia (1891) and the Far Bast 
(1894). At the age of 32 he was 
Under-Secretary at the India 
Office and was proceeding briskly 
up the political ladder when in 
1897 he asked Salisbury to make 
him the next Viceroy. In 1899 


he got the appointment, a few criticised by_hi 


day. ‚before his 4üth-birthday. 


A | Although he had already won ordinary degree in imposing, ity came out very clearly in 
E (he repute of the “Superior himself upon “this _ sprawling Salisbury’s | down to carth 
A Person ” it was in India that hi „macune and galya ng it inte ictum: “You f must dividd » 
+, aloof pride and intellectual arro-\¥ spasmodic and sometimes a victories by taxation if you wish 
g' g4 rgconed, Mm he rough) tamed_action. s prime mo We to know in solid figures the real! 
| goce SOF British politics wás the double belief—first that worth of Empire. 
LE a ‘ould have been held in “as long as We rule Indig we I, for one, Te 
{ they W 1) s knocked out are the greatest power me the me second volume of this 
eas or perhaps k world. If we BER we Be Scholarly, freh and well- 
| s ia y ona -rat> } > Ange 
g Hamilton, Secretary of Slate straight, il that only the arranged piece of history. 
| for India and one of, his ad: greatest vigour could “save” 


mirers and staunchest defenders, 
f his “ growing —of 
ce” Balfour com- 
nied, after Curzon had been 

vears in oflice, “ George IS, 
the most unpopular Viceroy ever 
scen. Whether this 1s DECANE 
his reforms are too good or NIS 


manners t00 bad seems doubt- 


ful.” 
In fact, both reasons operated. 


‘Curzon, in his high and lonely 
" SS P or es: z 1i 
i oftice, had_to-s ai t 
against the bitter, persistent and 
unscrupulous gossip of cons 


VICEREGAL 


; Curzon in India. Vol: I. 
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Achievement. By David Dilks. (Hart-Davis. 60s.) 


ative whites who often had high very best in his st N 
onnections. at home. Hicks very. Best In hie steny eepcantoy 
each said he had never come murder and assault b 
cross such “ crabbing - - - -, the peans, military and A E 
official women are awful at it.” the author frankly and dis- i 
Moreover Curzon found, much , passionately reports. Much of — 
to his surprise, a form of gov- | Curzon’s. unpopularity derived ` 
ernment that the author calls }from the resentment of what, a: i 
“untidy. idiosyncratic, illogical V jhe recognised, was becomms = 
—a description that he fully |vwh+ rzon hi f; 
justifies. In India, the Presiden- Re Cu 
cies of Madras and Bombay 
‚were practically independent 
tates whose Governors com- 
unicated direct with the Sec- 
clary of State in London. 
The Indian Princes enjoyed 
various degrees of autonomy. 
For eight to ten weeks each 


y 

had haughty views. He could not, 
dream of apppinting an Indian)‘ 
to his Council—‘in the whole 
continent there is not one native 
fit for the post.” 

The author so organfses his 
book that it concentrates on the | 
less familiar of Curzon’s re- | 
forms. He is very successful in | 
sorting out th complex_diplo- | 
matic problems of the time. He’ 
gives em an added dimension i 
by looking at them simultane- 


By PATRICK 
CORDON WALKER fil action dors the Serdi | 


N a E eS clarity of the analy- 


sis. Russia was the bogey. It 4 


—— mein 


5 
Be 


in the shaky and decrepit Vice- Central Asia and spent vast © = 
regal train, government sums on strategic railways: but 
practically came to a standstill: Moscow gave the first priority 
necessary files were usually un- to expansion at China’s expe..se. | 
available and Curzon often had Curzon continually urged, a 
o write his minutes and letlers forward policy in 
n longhand, The—hureauctacy Street, especially in Persia and 
itself was hidebound and snail-, the Gulf. But, for the years 
slow. Miles on the need to re-| covered by this book, Britain 
uce the size of files themselves} was completely hamstrung hy ` 
grew to immense proportions. { the Boer War. Curzon promptly 
The Viceroy could be over despatched a considerable pro- g 
ridden by the Cabinet and by portion of the Indian Army to 5 
the Secretary of Siate. Godley, South Africa and later to China) 7 


Permanent Head of the India against Bl Be 
Oflice for a quarter of a century London on the whole had the © 


down ta 1909, never visited fetter of the diplomatic cor- | 
India. Curzon could be and respondence. It had to take an © 
sometimes®was frustrated by the| all-round conspectus: moreover 


India Couneil in London, which 
was made up of ex-I CS men 
whose lifework was impliaty 
forms. 


Cureon succeeded to an extre- 


| 
Curzon often did not see Im- | 
portant documents. The temper- | 

amental gulf between Curzon's = 
hich-flown and India-centred p 
proposals and London’s insular- ' 


India. j 
Curzon defected the growth of’ 
“a sort of national feeling: as 
it can never be wholly 
i to an alien RONE 
» He felt he was workits 
man st time. Always behind Hs 
back rode the tear of a seca®» 


Mutiny and the suspieic! 
nn 


“a policy of 
justice.” x 
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| FREEDOM STRUGGLE 
| LORD MINTO AND THE IN-/ 
| NATIONALIST MOYE- 
1905-1910; By Syed|! 
Wasti, Ozford iversity VI s 
adras-2, Rs, 22.50. ° | GAR 1 
i} TS Wer WERNE book deals! E R RULE| 
\with a period which, as Lord| NT 
{| Ati points out in a foreword, IL COU RY i 
| 5 sowing of “the seeds|| THE T, UNTR , 
$ of two. Word Wars". i % cael 
| |The s main Dorpose N ee & DEN Wer si 
onae pat ; y., Annamalainagar) 
o have been to dispel the corn-\' f fail for 
mon illusion that it was Morley | The book under review is a thesis| | 
the real -spearhead of||Which won the Ph.D, degree of the 


who 
Pro ‚ with Minto meekly sub-|,|Annamalai Univ 
N Re ys er: 
mitting to the Liberal philoso \| Vice-Chancellor say ee Is 
| pher urges. Witt copious | ER Unter 


| tracts from Lady Minis q contributes an appreciative fore-| 
land other contemporary re „|word. i 
‘fe seeks to prove that the initia- The book comprises fifteen chap- i 
ive on many mportant occasions \\ters which deal in a simple andj! 
| fame from Simla, not London. clear manner with most of the pro- j 
} i One sees in these chapters tbel|}|hjems of outstanding i Sole 
motivations of the early reforms. s of outstanding importance in); 
Morley would not dream of being the history of the Tamil country 
associated with such a scheme il|||during the period of Vijayanagarı « 
it meant, at any time however |||rule from the fourteenth to the se-) 
distant, the a Pe oi theltlyenteenth century A.D. It starts 
| principle of res ble _govern- f R = 
| ment in India. -f ner conflicts |j| with a detailed study of Kumara 
| w re over other depor- ||| Kampana's conquests in Tondainad 
j 


on as a punishment ‘for sedi-||land of the Madura sultanate and 


gon tht i 1 A ‘ 2 

tal British ‚tion he coe note acrens SD an account of his rule, and devotes) | 
zn a pang, There were problem poll- h to the offi der him.|’ 

m I tipie IA, Het x a chapter to the 0 cers under him. 
uers Zere some- i ticians like Aurobindo Ghosh and The working of local institutions 


nt and sometimes a ' Bepin Chandra Pal whose spee-| 


d \ ches in Madras had stuck Bhash- under the impact of the new con K 
at gave to}: yam Iyengar (the officiating Ad- |Iditions is next studied in chapter 6. ‘ 
arranged in five| vocate-Generät at the time) as of'||'The’ next chapter discusses in de- I 
ers, Sombre, “a most pernicious character, |tail some problems of the later his- c 
e , Benoit de Boigne, ‘with a peculiarly baneiul  influ- jtory of the fifteenth century DIE. ` x 
e speed, | ‘ence’. upon Student-audiencees. |the Orissan invasion, the Bana oc- A 
impres- ! Terrorist erime which was rais- cupation of Zanchi, the pe or t 
ir acti-| | ing its head in India was an even |Saluya Narasimha in he en N a 
run-| | | more serious source of worry for |country, the Bahmani belt R ad È 
deserters, pas-| | || both the Viceroy and the Secre- |chi 1481, the Saluva wa ion nd i 
$, clerks and un-| | tary of State. ‘rhe author is at its impact on Tamil lands, en pe A 
s they played|: pains to prove that the device ol relations of Vijayanagar Me ae Be 
a tistory, Some reach- |, I| communal electorates was in res- |Pandyas of Tenkasi, Re en : es En 
e, some made im-| | ponse to the genuine apprehen- |chapter on Provincial oyen a 4 Price 
tnd retired to livel; Mons of the Muslims that with- land Feudalism. eo tical he i g 
native lands 4 || out them representative Govern- |chapters resume CH Ei In \ Rs. p 
ever saw theit : Ilment might mean Hindu ` domi- tory and discuss pat ce Er Nah | - 
il in rel $ nation; and he would have us be- ‘battle of, the Tamora ects Of Tali. only 
{hey filled un.) lieve that it was not a sinister Bri- yutaraya,S reign, the tits feuda ludi 
heir children i tish-inspired move. _ kota ia tanh EEN ‘yar follow ven ng 
© Bram | SOPS me appear discussed WR Ingrthe death of Verka rule an pee 
Without |, setting, io be of minor interest. last stages of Wiley Chieftains in i 
burdened] ) || What is of significance is thej the role of = Hl ography: 
indeed ica y || sketeh. of the political forces at| There is a 800 erh t 3 
|| work in India on the eve of thel. et every point the Oa Me 
| | frst World War. Few succeed in literary evidence i tt 
| achieving the high peak of bbjec- | succinctly set forth Han writers | 
| \| tive assessment, but the author) author differs from ga PEN 
| ‘| despite occasional lapses, deserves} nis interpretations -generally Mn 
All commendation for a survey of [reasons clearly ae As the learnt 
| this nascent perl a ia India’s) convincing manne 5 ar the el 
| | freedom struggle undertaken with jce-Chancellor Bas author h 
A ‘| scholarly care an competence. of BiS ro to collate & 
atiii ao. jons an 
mh re 7 : B. Shiva Ri available dasg de a sh wea 
ore torica z e 
Sd | Y trom differing a its have a ye 
ne I ‘eminent p en th the history i 
4 |tempte thesis 
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Curzon in India. Vol: I. Achievement. By David Dilks. (Hart-Davis 60s ) 


URZON was the best Vice- 
roy since Dalhousie—like 
him a restless reformer. But 
had he never held this glitter- 
ing office he might well have 
been a better man; and might 
not have acquired -those 
characteristics that later 
stood between him and the 
Prime Ministership. 
This is the chief conclusion 
that seems to 


aulhor himself eschews judg- 
ment: he draws a picture from 
the views of contemporaries, 
many expressed in unpublished 
private correspondence, and 
from Curzon’s own voluminous 
personal and official writings. 
Accident took Curzon to India 
\_the accident that he was the 
»Idest son of a peer, the Rey. 
Lord Scarsdale, “an undistin- 
guished country gentleman.” The 
knowledge that he might at any 
moment be whisked out of the 
House of Commons led Curzon to 
interrupt a political career of ex- 
ceptional brilliance and promise. 
* He had prepared himself for 
public life more thoroughly a 


5 me to emerge. AStates 
% from this important book. He 


Winston Churchill, and a 
hazardously. 
~ nny. x . 

His two or threr journeys 
round the world led him into 
hardship and danger. He paid his 
way by articles for the Times and 
by books that were both adven- 


ture stories and trenchant poli- 
tical studies — particularly on 


Persia (1891) and the Far East 
(1894). At the age of 32 he was 
Under-Secretary at the India 
Office and was proceeding briskly 
up the political ladder when in 
1897 he asked Salisbury to make 
him the next Viceroy. In 1899 
he got 
day; ‚before his AOLh birthday. ` 
Although he had already won 
he repute of the “superior 
Person” it was in India that his 
aloof pride and intellectual arro- 
can urseoned. In the rough 
and, tumble 0 British politics 
hey would have been held in 
check or perhaps knocked out 
of him. 
Hamilton, Secretary of State 
for India and one of his ad- 
mirers and staunchest defenders, 
f his “ growing of 
tance.” Balfour com- 
rented, a t 
Ayo years in office, “ j 
the most unpopular Viceroy ever 
seen. Whether this is because 
his reforms are loo good or his 
manners too bad seems doubt- 
ful.” 

In fact both reasons operated. 
‘Curzon, in his high and lonely 
oftice, had grow | nigo 
against the persistent an 
| unscrupulous 805S!P 


yenion 


VICEREGAL CURZON 


the appointment, a few/ criticised by hi 


of conser- 


y $ x © 4 


vative whites who often had high 
onnections. at home. Hicks 
each said he had never come 
cross such “crabbing ... . the 
official women are awful at it.” 
Moreover Curzon found, much 
to his surprise, a form of gov- 
ernment that the author calls 


“ untidy, idiosyncratic, ilogical® 
—a_ description that he fully 
justifies. In India, the Presiden- 
cies of Madras and Bombay 
‚were practically independent 
whose Governors com- 
nunicated direct with the Sec- 
elary of State in London. 

The Indian Princes enjoyed 
various degrees of autonomy. 
For eight to ten weeks each 


very best in 


l his stern e: i 
and punishment of acts a | 
murder and assault by Euro 
peans, military and civil—which 
the author frankly and dis- 
passionately reports. Much of 
ZONE unpopularity derived 
rom the resentment of what, as ' 
e recognised, was becommg a | 
\hite Yet Curzon himself 
had haughty views. He could not, 
dream of apppinting an Shae) 


to his Council—“in the whole 
continent there is not one native 
fit for the post.” 

The author so organfses his 
book that it concentrates on the 
less familiar of Curzon’s re- 
forms. He is very successful in 
Sorting out thé complex diplo- | 


matic problems of the time. He’ 
gives Them an a imension 


By PATRICK 
GORDON WALKER 


by looking at them simultane- 
ously from London and Calcutta. 
Only occasionally does the detail 
obscure the clarity of the analy- 
sis. Russia was the bogey. It 
year when Curzon went on tour certainly had great ambitions in 
in the shaky and decrepit Vice- Central Asia and spent vast ‘ 
regal train, the government sums on strategic railways: but 
practically came to a standstill: Moscow gave the first priority 
necessary files were usually un- to expansion at China’s expe..Se- 
available and Curzon often had Curzon continually urged, a 
o write his minutes and letters forward policy in Downing 


n longhand. The —hureauctacy Street, especially in Persia and 
itself was hidebound and snail-, (he Gulf. But, for the years 


slow, Files on the need to re-} covered by this book, Britain 
duce the size of files themselves} was completely, .hams g hy 


grew lo immense proportions. the Boer War. Curzon promptly 
The Viceroy could be over- despatched a considerable pro- 
ridden by the Cabinet and by portion of the Indian Arrey to 
the Secretary of State. Godley, South Africa and later to China 
Permanent Head of the India against the Boxer Rising. 
Office for a quarter of a century London on the whole had the 
down tq_1909, never visited heiter of the diplomatic cor- 
India. Curzon could be andy frespondence. It had to take an 
sometimes?was frastrated by !he| all-round conspectus: moreover 
India Council in London, which | Curzon often did not see im- 
was made up of exICS men} portant documents. The temper- 
whose lifework was implicity) amental gulf between Curzon’s 
forms. hieh-Hown and India-centred 
Cureon succeeded to an extr proposals and London's insular- 
ordinary degree in imposing, ity came out very clearly in 


himself upon „this __sprawlins } Salisbury down to carth 
machine and galyanisıng it inte ) dictum: fou must divide = 


l victories by taxation if you wish 

tamed achon. His prime n otw to know in solid figures the real 

wás the double belief— first thea worth of Empire.” 

“as long as we rule Indig y 1, for one, look forward to 

abs the greatest, Roer as the second volume of this 

world, If we lose it we shall dro? Scholarly, fresh and well | 
f 
| 
i 
| 


spasmodic and sometimes SUS 


<traisht away to a third-rate frane EUR 

Be secondly, that only the arranged piece of history. 
F À «t y 

greatest vigour could “save 

India. ———— 

Curzon defected the growth of h 

“a sort of national feeling: as | 

such it can never be wholly J 

reconciled to an alien govert- 

He felt he was workirg 

against time. Always behind hs H 


“a policy _ of á 

justice.” Curzon > 4 
ur; 
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A Bicentenary Tribute 


Schiller's aoe th 

i aid “The half of my 
Ve Ce gone from me,” 
existe 


oes are not unat 
“nd among his virtues the 5 
Important is certainly the nk 
Ei when th iar purity of his soul. When Car- 
l O EEE my said that “Schiller’s actions 
Ceibe feared thay we e as blameless as his writ- 
Bra poles wich use Der Pure” he admired an 
ce.” Eventually UPrightness in Conduct rare 
close to each 2™0ng men. of genius and al- 
most unknown to ambitious me- 

diocrity. And Without making 
too much of Longinus’s dic- 
tum that the noble soul 
alone: can say noble words, 
n may still Be g00d to reflect on 
3 = e career of a poet whose. zeal 
Nee ise la aa ae e for truth anc liberty was Footed 
jiting estimate o . in an exemplary personal vir- 
almost prey, gee tue. To a confused world such 
Pe Schilier has not what 35 We live in today, where we 
While pa calls “Goethe’s aY not know who is the Parti- 
ithew An hehe view? he can san and who the prophet, Schiller 
Me and ch the: poel o? has a good deal to say if only 
fe things ble to give for the 25 Ome of those rarer spirits in 
ist is er Ar ee literary history who combined 
p sw" F ken life in Steatness of genius with good- 
I see bring. Ness ee and nes ideal = 
N ee man and poet was— “Be true, be 
Piers piercing “gaze EDO, Be table” When ine Duke 
ler concentrates on simple = ee ee: uals 
i and illumines life with a ‘eimbure, oqeung him a needed 
fray: one is tniversal by sapport said “we wish ue 
| @lympian detach. serve to mankind one of its tea- 
$ the other is just human crore jive poor. and e 


{í the German 

friendship between 
d Schiller was a coa- 
in of complementary and 
pi contrary tempers. And our 


ful, The 
pethe an 


É N r replied: “I have to show my 
fer is intensely human he: mankind......the common altar 


on which you lay your gift and 
I my thanks.” All that Schiller 
wrote was an offering to that 
altar, 


Ehe is intensely German: 
rs Cosmopolitan spirit 
peeve him the idea of a 
literature (Welt-literatur) 
pS works a many-sidedness 
oly the very gifted could 
MIS. Goethe took fifty- 
att compose the entire 
Va er died at forty-five 
stein and William 

è short-lived Poet are 
e common reader 


x 


This gave Schiller great anx- 
jety about ‘his social responsi- 
bility as an artist and his fitness 
to fulfil it. In a letter to Bagge- 
sen, the Danish poet, he said, “in 
need of teaching myself, I had 
Rive against my will to put myself 
+ fey that Schiller is forward as a teacher of man- 

We do not merely kind what would I not have 
Can understand given for two or three quiet 
posily or that he years, free from all literary 
ee common aspira- Work, which I might have de- 

Dearer to us also Voted to study only, to the cul- 
uy on to ideals from tivation of my mind, to the ma- 
"29 learn because turing of my ideas.” Words such 

as these seem to upbraid the 
ljconceit of “successful” authors 

who have made writing a busi- 
ness of the semi-literate. 


A man of such moral energy 
naturally placed life above lite- 
rature and valued literature as 
an activity that would ennoble 
life, “To arm truth and virtue,” 
he said, “with the victorious 
q power which enables them to 
i subdue the heart is all that 

the philoscpher and the ar- 
fist can effect — how far dif- 
ferent is it to realize ‚the 
y ideal. of both in a noble life. 

This remark on the ends of lite- 

rature is a gloss on some diffi- 

cult passages In _Schiller's 
"Letters on Aesthetic Education. 
one of which is misconstrued 

even by Ruskin, In Letter XXI 
Schiller says that “beauty dis- 

covers no single truth, helps us 
‘to fulfil no single duty.” A state- 
| ment like this, which is appa- 

rently a straightforward decla- 
ration that art is morally inope- 
| rative. naturally angered the 
author of Modern Painters, But 
actually Schiller Is no less oppo- 
sed to the doctrine of art for 
art's sake than Ruskin. What 
he means to say in this letter 


9 th 
meh greater creations 


vA 


tainable ideals. 


is that art is not an incenti 
to a specific moral choice hut 
Produces that freedom which 
makes such incentive irrelevant, 
oes not he say, in the same 
letter, that beauty “alone makes 
it possible for us to attain and 
realize humanity, leaving this 
to our free will "2 When even 
Carlyle was once repelled by 
Schiller’s ideas on art, which he 
called “stuff and nonsense,” 
there could not be another Vic- 
torian to recognize his outstand- 
Ing contribution to 


aesthetics, 
of us today 
Schiller is 
than a confu 
who attempt 


a Friedrich Schiller. 
master’s doctrines with his own 
classical and romantic sympa- 
thies, 

If there is need for a redisco- 
very of the man and his genius, 
at least in this part of the world, 
the untruth of such an esti- 
mate has to be exposed. In that 
task the testimony d® Hegel is 
likely to be the most reliable 
aid, “It is Schiller.” Hegel 
alfirms, “to whort we must give 
credit for the great service of 
having broken through the Kan- 
tian subjectivity and absirac- 
tion of thought, and ventured 
upon going quite beyond it by 
intellectually apprehending the 
unity and reconciliation as the 
truth and by making them real 
through the power of art.” It is 
in this conviction that Schiller 
discovered a new philosophic 
basis for his humanism. He 
realized that the Kantian sys- 
tem produced the impression that 
feeling was a hindrance to rea- 
son-and he set himself the task 
of showing th3t it was a false 
impression, He interpreted Kant 
to mean that feeling was a co- 
ordinate of reason and making 
appropriate use of Fichte's idea 
of reciprocal subordination he 
asserts that the two are equally 
important in the complete man. 


This resulted in a doctrine 
which is most clearly stated irr 
leiter IV "In the one-sided mo- 
ral estimate the reason is satis- 
fied when its law has absolute 
supremacy; in the complete 
anthropological estimate, in 
which content counts as well as 
form, and feeling has a veise. 
the distinction (between the 
suppression and the completion 


of individualit E 
more importanies 
Phy sustained 
amatist and 
regulated 
cial ideas. 


A i H ou 
Ang "as anoi 4 - 
trait“Of Schiller as 2 ae Ber eee 
an. He had aun. > ks 
liberat- 
Philosophy 
: be false to it for a 
bargain with the world. 4 re- 
instance of thi- ig 
e to the Fre = 
In August, 1782, the 
Legislative Assembly 
conferred on him the title of 
Citoyen Francais, the other re- ~ 
cplents of the honour on the. 
day being Washington, Kiop- 
stock, and Wilberforce, ete, In 
December the same year he was 
about to appeal to France In 
defence of her King: and after 
the execution of Louis he said 
about the “Revolution, “It js the. 
work of passion and not of that 
wisdom which alone can lead to 
Teal liberty.” Orke Pointing to 
Kant's Critique of Pure Reason 
he said that the real principles 
of a truly happy political con- 
Stitution lay hidden in the pages 
of that book and nowhere else 
and then uttered a Prophecy 
which came true in his own life- 
time: “The French Republican 
Government will lapse into 
anarchy, and sooner or later a 


í 


man of genius will appear who. a 
will make himself not only i 
2 


master of France, 
also of a great part 


* 


‘The plays which at one time 
placed Schiller beside Shakes. 
peare and as a national poet 
-placed him even above Goethe 
were never conceived as theatri- 
cal entertainments: they were 
not philosophy in dialogue 
either, Schiller’s real greatness 
as a dramatist consists in his 
ability to present ideas through 
a human drama. ‘Fie peculia- 
rity of his drame aims and 
methods can be seen- by com- 
paring his Don Carles with a 
Alñeri's play on the same theme, 
Filippo: one is elevating, the 
other is awe-inspiring. Wallen- 
stein, which Coleridge tran- 
slated and Carlyle called 
“the greatest dramatic work of 
the eighteenth century, com- 
pared to which Faust was a 
careless effusion”, can at least 
teach later generations how to 
make the corporate spirit of an 
age the theme of vivid drama, 
Of that spirit Schillers 
William Tell is perhaps the most 
moving dramatic embodiment in 
European literature, The strug- 
gle of the forest cantons of 
Switzerland against 
domination, w 
play of 
show that 
powerful 


but perhaps a 
of Europe”, 


ad 
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fat, Cambr. 


Nehru ’ 
its best to 


tame time, 
a halo arou 


re on 
waharlal Nehru, He 
Allaha- 
he was 
m the move so he really 
special settled place as 
ne of his activities. By 
he was incapable of sur- 
‘Hoe himself with a Set of 
a ate followers and admi- 
K king themselves wholly 
kervice for sheer love. All 
(men have at least the 
perje of personal mag- 
Nana the capacfiy to kt. = 
Ter of persons togetme?: 
Tip their bidding without 
fir delay, and who publi- 
em all over the place as a 
tro — whether ‚as a pro- 
kas a warrjor. 


f 


zat Cambridge historian, 
tion, has said that powen 
Ps absolute power abso- 
jtorrupts; and also that all 
When are bad. This may be 
true, but Jawaharlal 


[great exception. He cer- ` 


Vaielded absolute power 
land, but that did not 
him; and he by no 


‚as bad man for he was 
‚good. In fact, I find 
ae imagine a Prime 
‚Da great country bein 

5» guileless, so truth 

4 Haight and so hones 
j “td Acton in his own 


| 4 great man, He too 


u nt 


corrupt nor bad. 


other people's 
Wa ne pursuit of 
ag ie not care,for 
wh ey inflict on 
Ya exploit every- 
te their ends, This 


to in 


me carry 
ere. Hist 

Peak; Story has, 
Peaking, called only 


pre 
Hy cat, and so Lord 
y came down with 


fire and 


Jawa- 


er] 
De be good to 
Nehru adhi with | 
> s ahatma 


a religi- 


and tide verily wait for no one; and a w 
almost the last of the old guard that 
consolidate that freedom and keep 


„while 


< Gandhiji 


he of warriors 


By 


comed power, and he would not 
leave it to the last even though 


his health was failing and his 
mind had lost its strength and 
its resilience due to age and 


over-work, 


Terrific worker 


Both Gandhiji and Jawahar- 
lal were terrific workers, and 
made 24 hours yield more of 
work than even hard.working 
persons make 72 or even more 
do. ‚Jawaharlal worked alone, 
Gandhiji worked in a 
Jawaharlal was a lonely 
but Gandhiji was not. 
helped to win free- 
dom. and Jawaharlal worked as 
his lj a ath gle. 
Gandhiji withdrew when Free- 
dom was won, but Jawaharlal 
willingly, enthusiastically threw 
himself in the great task 0 
consolidating that Freedom 
Gandhiji understood his people, 
and their psychology, which 
Jawaharlal didnot. Gandhiji 
Knew i country inside out. 
Jawaharlal did not do so, and so 
he made grievous mistakes. 
Rather late in life, Jawaharlal 
started on a voyage of discovery 
of his own country which 
Gandhiji 


knew by _heart_from 
the start? Gandhiji worked on 


crowd. 
figure 


the solid basis of his own coun- 
try'’s traditions and resources. 
Jawaharlal constantly went 


abroad both for inspiration „ and 
for assistance. Knowing that we 
were not a law-abiding people, 
Gandhiji glorified non-coopera- 
tion, Realising that we were not 
phyfically bold, he tried to make 
us so by preaching Ahimsa of a 
sort that could draw out our 
inner courage. 


Nehru an Englishman 


Gandhiji knew that his people 
regarded shouldering of official 
responsibility as selfishmess, and 
escapism as a virtue. That 1S 
why Gandhi fought shy of office, 
and was always asking | persons 
to run way from it. The 
Englishman surprised at 
this, for he did not fix his atten- 
ion. only on the salary that a 
man got for worikng 1 office, 


but respected him for the Tes- 
a 


Sri PRAKASA 


hole year has rolled by si ine oi 
le ys y since the passing away of Ja z 
fought for the country’s freedom ee ce ines 


It sale from har wh 
m when once it was won. Like individual 
Iso their characteristics and idiosyncrasies, W (3) by nature, are an unhistorical peo! le and 
’ pie; 


events, and f irring inci 
eae Pee Ta a even the most stirring incidents of our individual and national liv 
pie rae o a human beings into legends; investing them with miraculous pe 
ning their images in temples to worship them as veritable gods and goddess 
g j 


a 


ponsibility that he carried and 
the heavy duties that he per- 
formed. We ás a people have no 
such conception ; and that is why 
we think as we do about men 
and affairs. Jawaharlal in the 
background of his training, was 
really an Englishman, He thought 
as 4n Englishman. He personal- 
ly observed the table manners of 


of forks, knives and spoons in 
right or left hand, and being ser- 
ved his food from this side or 
that. He did not seem to worry 
much about similar conventions 
at meal-time of his people eating 
with his right hand or left as 
pleased him. I have found him 
carefully following the rites and 
ceremonies at a Christian Churc 

Service, but fearfully bored an 

indiferent in a Hindu temple. 
His tastes—both physical and in: 

tellectual—were those of a high- 
born English aristocrat, His own 
people were strangers to him as 
they were certainly not to Mahat- 
ma Gandhi. Jawaharlal wondered 
as to how and why we thought 
and acted as we did. He was 
often bewildered which Mahat- 
ma never was. Though so diffe- 
rent one from the other, the two 
were strangely most closely 
associated in the country’s ser- 
vice, arkl that was indeed good 
for us in every way. 


But personally speaking, I have 
no ned for great men except 
inasmuch as their likes and 
habits can help us to imbibe their 
qualities as human beings. Their 
greatness is their own that can- 

not be imitated. Imation of ex- 
ternals, which is all that@most of us 
can do, and actuallyetry to do so, 
lead us nowhere. Was Jawahar- 
Jal only great as other greatmen 
have been, or had he some qua- - 
lities which we ordinary mortals 
can also cultivate, and be in our 
own limited spheres âs useful— 
may be even as great as he was 
in the wide sphere of the world 
in which he tunctioned? Yes, ne 
had these qualities with which I 
was privileged to come in very — 
intimate touch through 45 years 
of close comradeship with him in 
private and public life alike, One 
great thing about him was that 
he was at home everywhere and 
wish everyone. Whether he was 


in the company of the mighty £ 


et, he denied | 


Me 
e. > 
rulers ofthe worldor Be. 
associated or of admiding wor 
or dotting 
made himself 
immediate company. He w 
heart a simplefnan with a 
like nature, 
sions, and no one could 
him to speak about himse: 
’ made îi 
the English regarding the holdinge ments if anyone should re 


about as a child; and h 
ishness, 
think that it was undignifi 
a persons of his pasition, 
cularly attracted me. This 
we can all create. : 
need to put on masques 
of us do. 
only we sincerely want 
as, as truthful and 
ward as he was. 


trust-worthy person He al 
meant what he said. Weathi 


children, he | 
as one wW 


He had no 


tight of his own 
them. To the last, he 


even if others 


We hi 


We,can all rei 
x ot 
straight-fo: 


Absorbed in wo 
The Jawaharlal was a n 


was not his way, 
responsible man, 
what he did not mean, Ani 
ways doing what he sa 
would do. That is another 
that we can so cultivate an 
the better for it. Im fact, 
contusion that one sees in 
life in all its spheres—dom 
social, economicor public 
entirely to the facă that 
can trust anyone else ant 
one is sure that what i 
man says he really mei 
virtue we should all le 
Jawaharlal, and we cân 
so if only we are ginti 
it. The third great 
Jawaharlal jvas hi 
man knew no fea 
are bred in fear. We 
thing. We fear phan 
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oy LTHOUGH Adam 
SAG Smith’s writings 
NG and thought are a 

aS fascinating cor- 
glomeration of polyhistoric 
knowledge, covering a wide 
range of unrelated diseiplin- 
es like theology, philosophy, 
astronomy and economics, he 
is best remembered as the 
“founder” of political ecs- 
nomy. His magnum cpus— 
An inquiry into the Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations—is rightly said to 
have established political 
econemy as a separate dis- 
cipline. 

The first edition of Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations was 
published in March, 1776- Since 
then, almost every bit of this 
ORTES = 


‘Smith had the 
rare good fortune 
to stand at a chang- 
ing point of histori- 
cal eras, when the 
world stosd ready 
to accept and use 
his ideas as part ef 
a great economic 
transformation.’ 

John Maurice Clark 


Ale = 
“foundation-wolk 5 re 
economic thought as 


to a greater or 


unetured by 
fure that followed whether 
is significant iS So, in ths 


in 

stood the 
what really 
; k as a whole— 
counts and the vision 


particular 3 


snapped litical 5 
“PE ata political gs from 
the 0: minds tnt 


‘fact that 


could b? 

the techn 

been taku 5 
_ facturing 

according 


Us 


and take me to lunch 

didn't care what a 
about Naresh, he was always 
perfectly charming to me. 


I was on my way t 
one morning and MaE 
catch an early bus. As I went 
) to pay my fare, a man next 
to me spoke “I'll pay for “you 
new metho: Anu. Haven’t seen you in an 
non age. You’re a big girl now.” 
i challı 
possibilities „lt was Vivek with whom 
the ideas a ld gone to school in the sub- 
Mereantilisr UTD. where wed previously 
power, rest 
economic < “Fancy meeting you—ure 
of rrecious you living er 
er y g out here?” I asked. 
tween the “Tm a policeman now. I'm due 
ket, divi: in town this morning fairly 


ppa never been close 
oí ihat tın enough to speak to you.” 


An sa „We chattered on about peo- 

Se ple with whom we’d gone to 
G as school, and then he just rock- 

De i ed me off the seat. “How long 

manea Ot have you known Naresh 
Sm.t)'s Mohan?” 

the way ee 

enterpris? Quite a 

and how 


while,” I said 


A 


his a girl friend 
fou've been following | 
I' said angrily, “just te 
he like? me, and I like hi 
judge people on how i 
treat me, and on my stand) 
Naresh is a decent boy.” | 
All the same, as I the 
about it all that morning 
wondered. I had never foi 
ten Naresh saying he w 
deal personally with a | 
who had tried to steal 
er 
en I went to lu 
Naresh was waiting for 
Care to risk your reputa 
by lunching with me?” 
asked, and he was bitter. 


“Look, Honey,” he said i 
lunch, “I’m nos the kind , 
man who ought to be | 
around with you, but you ¢ 
help what I’ve done. I’m fit 
ing off everything here, a1 
am going to Australia. W 
I get there, I'll send for | 
and we'll be married if tt 
all right with you, We'll E 
plenty of money”. 1 

I thought for a mom 
Somebody had told him at 


FACT 


sole end 

producto rs 
he ander: 
but a!so 


Short Story By 


C.K. RAZDAN 


Smith. ! 
emphasis 
capital a promptly. “He did me a good 
tinction turn” a > 
and unp ı told Vivek about the night 
the para Naresh had saved me irom 


augmenti the hold-up man. 
thee “Oh”. he said thoughtfully. 


through 1 
tension “Anu do you know anything 
e do, 
market. about him? 


“Only that he is very 


As re \ 
tion, Sm sweet to me,” I said, and 
opponent someläyng in my face must 
fostered haye ann me away. 

si why?” 
en “He's got a very bad re- 


is \ cord,” said Vivek “He's mixed 
Dank econ up in most of the crooked 
by a sec circles going, The smuggling 
according 1 narcotics business 15 prety 
although big. but we can't get anything 
serve th on him. I think he's mixed up 
the sam M worse than that, but youl 

omote shouldn't 9 around with him 
Bene | Anu. You might get into 
vided a trouble, He's always penne 
soptiy our eyes, you know, T er 
lern captain. tape me ON a on 
seme ef other week to keep an ey 


The 0 
Smith's 
wate =e 
mim: UNIVERSITY 
pion 1 on a trickles hand. 

hs Ma tg ne all dealer East. 

in 

large | 


time, and South 
Bee hand ‚ch 
pected to have ® 


Hearts 


the warning Vivek gave 
this morning, I guessed, 
nodded, “Weil, so far I 
concerned, I’ve no compla 
about you. What I do is 
business. Pll marry you. 
fore you go if you like”. 
But he wouldn't do that. 
agreed to keep our eng 
ment secret, and I said n 
ing to my family about it. 


I went on a usuar— 
round of parties, theatres 
what not—but with a dif 
ence, It wasn’t as much | 
any more as Naresh wat 
able to be with me. I only i 
(him e@ccasionally, and th 
only for a few minutes, + 


I think I shall always 
member that Friday might. 
was the last night of a rec 
Dreakgug run of a show 
wich L knew everybody, ; 
J was going to the last ni 
and the inevitable party afi- 


Marx s YOu, because you seem to be 
On a 
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eritage and | 
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‚| perhaps not be wholly inaccurate) 


| main stream of culture on the one 
side as well as from modern deve-|' 
i| lopments in the Islamic world out- 
I side India. The Muslim masses 
i| have also been culturally speak- 


i| their prospects of 


‚| religious and social life of others 
i| The aloofness was, as is wel 


I| blem is therefore very welcome. 
| As a matter o 
į originally cone 


mons 
Asia Publishing” q 
bay-1, Rs, 15. : 


The learned author of this book 
yu had.his early education at 
Allahabad and went thence to Ox- 
ford and Berlin, was for a good 
ong while Professor of Philosophy i 
N Jamia Millia, Delhi, found- 
2d by that stout-hearted nationa-| 
ist Hakim Ajmal Khan and ma- 
naged for a long time by that 
pines great nationalist “Muslim, | 
r. M. A. Ansari. That institutio 
was in intention, and, to a grat 
fying extent, in achievement a 
national university seeking a syn- 
thesis of the world-culture of Is: 


lam with specific values of India’s 


immemorial culture, Prof. Abid 
Hussain was an active associate 
of the Hindustani Talimi Sangh 
and a member of the Official 
Language Commission, Currently 
he is on the literary advisory 
board of All India Radio. ; 
One mentions these particulars: 
of the author’s career to empha- 
sise the quality and variety of ex- 
perience that lie behind the writ- 
ing of this book which, it seems 
to the reviewer, is the best attempt’ 
so far made by a Muslim scholar 
to understand and interpret the 
cultural problem of India. 

It may seem harsh but it will 


to say that the militancy of Islam: 
in India in the early years of its | 
impact in the cultural sphere and 
the aggressiveness of its Föselyt- 
ising activity over the centuries, 
have served to keep the Muslim}, 
intelligentsia of India almost to-| 
tally aloof from the country's} 


ing aloof, though not with the 
stand. ess of the upper 
cla Muslims of a few gene- 
rations ago. Of course this aloof-| 
ness is perhaps mostly attribut- 
able as much to their relative 
lack of interest in culture as to a 
fear, conscious or unconscious and 
not unintelligible in the circum: 
stances of the case, of forfeiting 

alvation- by a 
too close intermixture with the| 


known, skilfully _encouraged an 
sustained, for political reasons bý 
other agencies as well, Dr. Abi 
Hussain’s examination of the pro- 


f fact, the book was 
eived and written 
for the Urdu-speaking and Mus 


|| lim public, in Urdu, in 


three vo 
s subsequently repub- 
English version 


in 1956 English version 


‘\that here ap That it 


‘| has appeare' is presum- 


to the ng interest 
ra 


ere is, here 
least, a growing 
hat the militant ex- 
) s of the recent past was 
a grave oliticial error, aS well 
as a tragic deprivation. a 
| The author recognises that aa 
\tndia’s history of several thousan 


or 
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Į oT many can have read Dr 
j Toynbee's tweleve volumes 
of “A Study of History”, al- 
though some may have wrestled 
with D.C. Somervell’s heroic 
abridgement done in 1957. What 
we have now is the author’s own 
abridgement added to some ex- 
tensions, inspired by recent dis- 
coverles in the history of Asia 
and Africa. Beautifully illustra- 
| ted. by Thomas and Hudson, the 
present volume makes Toynbee 
agreeably accessible; and the cri- 
tieism of E.H. Carr that Toy 
bee is Spengler and soda and 
| the unlikely combination A.J.P. 
Taylor and Hugh Trevor-Roper 
in calling Toynbee a philosophdr 


of mishmash detracts not at all 
fro ie magnitude of the tadk 
Toynbee set himself in 1920 and 
struggled on to 1972. There 


named in the foregoing; but a 
effort on Toynbee’s scale has not 


self to attacks from so-called 
specialists; H. G. Wells was 
laughed at by so many; but 
| there is something to be said for 
\ Toynbee’s „rejection of the na- 
ion state as a subject of Tistori- 
i o cal study, which is all we~“have 
E l « known for a very long time. Dr 
Toynbee’s definition of civiliza- 
tions as a better field of study is 
in many sespecis-impupeise; but 
{| Toynbee’s extension of the field 
{ o | of study may have, done history 
ae !no harm. The specialist and the 
j % | generalist will eyer be at war. 
| Wells’s overall history of the 
world, Nehru’s glimpses of 
world history and Toynbee’s 
study of history do not belong 
u to the same intellectual street; 
eg ee Oe 


Rn 


A: 
+ A scene 
Chaplin u 


{he Charlie 

fre Modern Times” 
fing of Dan 
he has creat 


dy of History. By Arnol 
| Thames & Hudson, Rs 150.) 


í [ have jis still considered in terms of ) 
been cleverer historians, some 


|been known in recent years. Any /chrysalises; the I 5 
o endeavour to study the history} of illusion and reality. The hi 
of mankind as a whole exposes it-{ toriographer still defies histori- 


d Toynbee. (O.U.P, and’ 


Toynbee is“a professional who 
just did not care to specialize be- 
cause he knows what has happen- 
ed as much as any historian but 
is genuinely concerned that man- 
kind is “going to destory itse 


unless it succeeds in growing 
(ogetner Inia something Tke 
family 

‚Dr Toynbee’s basic attitude to 
history remains unchanged, He 
has made the whole world his 
Province and will not be content 
with less than all of mankind. 
The architecture of she work re- 
mains unaltered; even “Reconsi- 
derations” (1961) dealt with de- o 
tail rather than substance. The | 
latest additions on Asia and Afri- | 
ca have perhaps expanded the 
market; but the frame of refer- 
ence remains the same. History , 


hallenge and response, of | 
rowih an: Isintegration o 
ivilizations, of cancers an 


barbarian past 


defined answers; byt Dr Toyn-| 
bee’s survey of the history of 
mankind as a unified field of 
study is somefhing to be mar- 
. velled at. The pictures are beau- 
ans; he sees, or invents, a pat- |tifullye arranged and reproduced 
tern in the development of hu: |tg match the majesty of the 
man affairs; and Dr Toynbee text; and Rs 150, the special 
makes no secret that he is bre Indian price. is less than what 
senting no history but a study! many paid for a ticket*for Test 
of history. matches between England and 

Religion remains one of Dr | India in Calcutta and Delhi a few 
Toynbee’s obsessions, which he 


Ae days ago. 
sometimes equates with civiliza- | -25 8 v 
tion. But he does ask the ques- ~ ea 
tion, “Why study history?” He 
writes, “My study of history would 
be incomplete if, after having sur- z 
veyed the process of history, 1 
failed to ask myself what his- = = 
tory is and how an acc of i 
it_¢ written”. The 2 
Answer is forthright: “I do not 42 
think that history, in the objec- j ; 
tive sense of the word, is a 4 
succession of facts, nor history- 5 
writing the narration, of these 
facts. Historians, like all human 
observers, have to $ ea 
:ehensible, and this 
am inuous iudgments 
ana sir 
about what is true and what Is 
significant. This *requires classifi 
cation, and the study of the facts 
has to be synoptic and compara i 
ive”. There can be many m ctor 
opeen on ie this, a hiat By 4 
and the historian Ss ed 
Poynhee is entitled to be Juas 
Eo ihe criteria he has une 
This premiss granted, “A, an 
ee A 
í not all that mis 8: ; on 
oan he is frank; “Man Bene Ta : at . E 
dissect reality into innume i | 
isolated fragments in ores 0 ot 
foe fo understand a: 
ëss of artic ation BF ee repre: 
undoubte age nee 
of conscious 
ative IS 4 
SR intuition 
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T “A st p 
| TE history. of the K 
\} shans, one of 7 
themes of he He 
: : 
UNESCO project, “Sinan 
on the Civilisatio ae 
Peoples of Centr pe ES 
er entral Asia,” 4 A 
Aa familiar only to = EN 
a ee E specialists. en 
» very few m 
en public are ee wae me 
He: eed of this great omni a ° 
en y, for it is one of the le oe 
a a aa in the History 
a Sia, its á 
nga of Oriental B Pe 
Bere history of the Kushans 
oe a period of a litile less than 
nye centuries, between the “40 ie 
a of the Greeco-Bactrian Shee 
tom Hey century B.C. and 
$ he empire 
Ephtalites, or White Huns a u 
end of the 4th Century A D 2 z 
uug founders of "the Kushan 
Rn S ae an (referred to 
5 -Shwang in L 5 
chronicles) are Sn 
been members of a confederacy ot 
nomad tribes (the Yue-Chi), speak- 
ing an Iranlan dialect, who inhabit- 
ed an area beyOnd the Tien Shan 
mountains. At the beginning of the 


hy Lev Miroshnikov 


and century B.C., they were 
driven eastward by the Huns and 
settled in Eastern Turkestan, on 
the borders of the Greek kingdom 
of Bactria. 

In the following century, the 
Yue-Chi invaded Bactria and occu- 
pied most of its territory. In the 
warfare which ensued the Kushans 
headed all the other tribes of the 
confederation and thus came to give 
their name to the new state which 
they founded in Bactria. 

Very little Js known about the 
early years of the Kushan Empire, 
until the reign of Kadphiz I` 
(15-45 A.D.), the first ruler 
whose name is recorded in history. 
Kadphiz who proclaimed himself 
“King of Kings”, united Bactria 
and Sogdiana (whose capital city 
was Samarkand). defeated the 
Parthians and the Sakas (Scy- 
thians) in the West, and extended 
his influence over the Kabul valley 
and Kashmir to the south. 

His son, Vima Kadphiz (45-78 
A.D.) continued to expand his 
domains to, the south and the 
south-east, conquering numerous 
small Indo-Parthlan and Indo- 
Greek stales and extending the p0- 
wer of the Kushan Empire as far as 
Benares. In the ‘north, he subdued 
the ancient kigdom of Khangha 
(later known as Khorezm). 

But it was under Kaniskha (78- 
101 AD.) that the Kushan Empire 
reached the zenith of dis power, 
After successful campaigns: against 

- the two mighty neighbouring 
empires of Parthia and China (rule 
at that time by the later Han 
dynasty), Kanishka’s realm exien- 
ded from the Aral Sea to Benares 
in India, ‘and from Khotan in 
Chinese Turkestan to Khorasan in 
resent-day Iran: : 
Pirhese early auntie AB 


red at Khalehayan, near 


Warrior’s head discove 
(ist. or 2nd Century A.D.) 


Termez i Uzbekistan 


China through the Middle East to 
Europe, and served as a g9- 
in commercial exchanges 
Rome and India 
The caravans tay 
greal trade ro 
to the spread 
tural influences. 
and third centuries 
shan Empire play! 
role in the expans 


uerors: they were also 


not mere conq' 
„wise administrators. 


elling along the 
Iso contributed 
of religious and cul- 
Between the first 
AD,, the Ku- 
ed an important 
ion of Buddhism 
inese ‘Turkestan | 
a, and Buddhist monas- 
built in many parts of 


s famous in Buddhist 
e as a reformer. 
during his reign ; 


in the ancient 


coverfes testify 
urban life flour: 
of the Empire; 


ished in most ppets 
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Kushan state 
ear Katta-Kurgan, 
and later on Purush 
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cold durin 
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| Snouse commis 


a j ats to complete the job. 

The. Bhaba. power ‚station is 
located on the Hindustan-Tibet 
L road, 200 km from Shimla ard 2.5 
>} km downstream of the Wangtu in 
"N the tribal district of Kinnaur. 
Men had to work under trying 
l conditions to complete the project. 
The proximity of the location to” 
the Himalayas makes it extremely 
cold during winters. The place is 
| also, >prone to occasional 
nszertanch2s. 

my The switchyard towards the left 
N bankofithe Sutlej was flattened by 

| a freak ‘avalanche. “This was a 
a blessing in disguise”. the chair- 
T man of ‘the power board. Mr 
| Kailash Mahajan. told this repor- 
. ter while going round the com- 

plex. Had the avalanche come 
H after .the commissioning of the 

i ower house it would have meant 
T a catastrophe- 

Normally, no work is possible 
= during , the winters but the 
i workmen continued the excava- 
tion work into the winter months. 
+) But cold was not their only pro- 


EN j 
\getary 
A mise in the last year budget pro- 


Í nosals that the deficit during the 
il current fiscal year would not 80 


i beyond last year s Rs 5688. 
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Rs 10.600 crore on its 
domestic market borrowing 


a 

T (GNP) increased bY . N 
1: i a since the beginning of the 
f borrowed 
eni interest 


er 


. blem. While excavating a tunnel. 


suddenly they encountered 
geological formation with seepage» 
where the temperature fell to just 
about 3 or-4 degree celsius. The 
bone-piercing chill made 
everyone shiver. 

At another time they encoun- 
tered freak thermal conditions. At 
a geo-thermal gradient the mer- 
cury shot up to 42 degree celsius. 
The high temperature was SO 
exhausting that the work shift had 
to be cut down to just four hours 
instead of eight. 

The 5.56 km head race tunnel 
(HRT) which would bring the 
diverted water of the turbulent 
Byaba, a tributory of the Sutlej. 
from near Humta ‘village at a 
smal} glacier. to the surge shaft 
marvel. 

The water would, rushing from 
the surge shift point down the 45 
degree incline penstock, rotate the 
turbines. The penstock running 
through the mountain is 1.42 km 
long and trifurcates before nter- 
ing the valve house cavity. 


policy vital 


The economist felt that the fis- 
cal measures announced during 
posals became inef- 

to lack of 


ment. As a result, massive evasion ‘| 


as well as non plan ‘expenditure 
were noticed increasingly today. 
he sald. ‘i 
Even in the name of drought 
relief, several thousands of rup- 
ees went into the pockets of mid- 
diemen and agencies without their 
\ "hope of benefitting the 


ax evasison. he 


i; ts stabilisation: 
Many adverse amendments in 
taxation policy 


tax payers in 


2 i Oy a & ` 
sıonıng ın DEM 


ralisation of taxar | 


Ss. 


With its three units of We 
the Bhaba power house will ( 
duce 658 million units of encr, 
annual) im ring in a gro: 
annual revenuk, of Rs 30 crore ti 
the government'a:year 

turbines have}, ~ 
already been installed and the 


tion. The trial run of the first tur- 
bine is scheduled for July. By 
September when the power house 
will be dedicated to the nation. the} 


The project. originally 
estimated to cost Rs 127.8 crore 
and scheduled for commissioning 
in October last. is now likely to 
cost Rs 150 crore. oe 
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